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This is the story of an "old fur trader" who 
lived for nearly half a century in the Canadian 
north. By snowshoe and dog team, by canoe, 
sailboat and steamer, J. W. Anderson travelled 
throughout the woodlands and .the Arctic regions 
of Canada with numerous side trips to the 
west coast of Greenland. He came to know a 
way of life that no longer exists, and. he observed 
the transition from primitive to modern living 
habits of many of the north's people. 

In the early days of Mr. Anderson's activities 
the fur traders were virtually isolated from the 
outside world. Their only contact was with 
England through Hudson's Bay. They operated 
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FOREWORD 

Few men have had the experience to write this book, the 
experience of half a century of fur trading. Few men could 
have told the story better. It is about 120 years since R. M. 
Ballantyne, himself a Hudson's Bay Company fur trader, 
wrote his famous stories of the far northern fur trade. J. W. 
Anderson or J.W. as old Hudson's Bay men know him is a 
worthy successor. And his style is curiously reminiscent of 
Ballantyne. 

He describes this book as "the unadorned tale of a 
retired fur trader, looking back on a way of northern life 
that has disappeared." 

He has written it in that simple, unadorned English, that 
comes naturally to a very few and is sought sedulously, and in 
vain, by so many. He looks back a long way. Back to his 
remote youth in Aberdeen, where he contracted in 1910, at 
the age of seventeen years, to serve the Company for a period 
of five years, a five years that was to become fifty. It took 
him thirty-nine days, by sea, from Peterhead in Scotland, to 
reach his destination at Gharlton Island. Almost every day I 
see the ship in which he sailed, for the Discovery, made immortal 
by Captain Scott's heroic attempt to reach the South Pole, is 
moored in London river not far down stream from the Houses 
of Parliament at Westminster. The old fur traders who taught 
him his business handed on the torch from an earlier world. 
Such a one was the famous Alan Nicholson, who had three 
furloughs in forty years one of the last of those traders who 
spent a lifetime in the North, and returned to their native 
Scotland to retire, almost unaware of the existence of the rest 
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of Canada. The young J.W. served at the oldest of all the 
Company's posts, Rupert's House, which then embraced a 
territory twice the size of New Brunswick. Those were the 
days when the Indian had the best of two worlds, the sturdy 
dignified discipline of their old tribalism, to which were added 
the basic benefits of the white man's technology. The two 
were still in perfect balance. His first command was at 
Mistassini Post, twenty-five days canoe travel from Rupert's 
House, whither he wended his way with his wife, who took 
everything as much as a matter of course as he did. A measure 
of its remoteness was the fact that the news of the outbreak of 
the First World War did not reach him until March, 1915. 
Those were the last of the great days of the fur brigades, and a 
simple, sturdy manner of life which is now part of history. An 
era was ending. J.W. was one day to do his rounds of the 
northern posts by aeroplane. In the years of his apprentice- 
ship, the original aeroplane was in its early infancy. 

In due course, he was posted farther north to Eskimo land, 
which only became important to fur traders when the fashion 
for white foxes came in with the twentieth century. 

As late as 1939, when I myself served the company at a post 
in Baffin Land, the balance of life between white man and 
Eskimo was equally in harmony. They say that wars bring 
change. In fact, they hasten the momentum of changes which 
are already at work. As the 1914 war had changed the world 
of the Indians to the south, so the 1939 war changed the world 
of the Eskimos. Those of us who can look back on the 'thirties 
in the far North, look back on what seems a golden age before 
the harsh clamour of the outside world shattered its peaceful 
contentment, for the only communication with the outside 
world was the annual arrival of the company's ship Nascopie; 
that, and the short-wave radio which went mute during the 
aurora borealis. We travelled many hundreds of miles in 
winter by dogteam, and by schooner in summer, in the course 
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of trade. We learned the Eskimo language, and learned it 

well, for few of them could speak English. Except that we had 

breach-loading rifles, outboard motors, and canned goods, our 

fur traders 5 world was very little different from that which 

R. M. Ballantyne had described. And the well-being of the 

Company and the Eskimos was one and indivisible; together 

they prospered or together they suffered. No commercial 

company can show a longer or a finer record of fair dealing, 

and J.W. will stand for an example of the type of man that it 

has recruited to its ranks and promoted to command. We 

obeyed his orders without question. For here was a man that 

we deeply respected and who knew our own jobs better than 

we knew them ourselves. Few men of strong character can 

have had fewer enemies. His name evokes memories to several 

generations of fur traders and many happy ones to me. 

Together we voyaged on the Nascopie. At his orders I spent a 

long hot day unloading cargo at Hebron in Labrador, and 

again for the whole of one long still night, under the midnight 

sun at Wakeham Bay. Together we took part in a wedding on 

the Nascopie, conducted by that great man of the North, the 

late Archie Fleming, Bishop of the Arctic. J.W. gave the bride 

away. I was the best man. The ring was a copper washer 

from the engineroom. This book ends with the death of that 

splendid old ship. Having survivedjtwo wars and innumerable 

hazards in that northern world, where so much is unknown, 

she broke her back on an uncharted reef at the entrance to 

Cape Dorset Cove. The cold waters of Hudson Strait closed 

over her and an era was ended. 

The shipwrecked passengers and crew made their way to 
Cape Dorset Post and the women and children were accom- 
modated in such buildings as there were, the Company's 
dwelling house being the most comfortable. That was just one 
more episode in the Company's history, and their 278th 
annual voyage of trading into Hudson Bay. 
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Nineteen years earlier Ghesley Russell and I had built that 
dwelling house with the help of a dozen Eskimos. On the rocky 
shores of that cove Chesley and I had waved good-bye to the 
Nascopie in the late summer of 1938, our last touch with the 
outside world until she returned a year later. J.W., with 
Ralph Parsons beside him, had given us the old Hudson's Bay 
farewell that never changes "A good winter to you." All fur 
traders, who know him, will wish J.W. a long and happy 
Indian Summer to a life which has seen so much history. For 
the fur trade is the core of Canada's history, for it was 
Canada's beginning. 

Last July I was at Sugluk Post at ship-time. I watched the 
Nascopie's successor unloading a year's supplies, while my own 
little seaplane rocked at anchor beside the beach. There were 
changes to be sure, from the old life. But they were changes of 
detail. The true essence of the North and its people is beyond 
the power of man to change. And after all, a performance of 
Shakespeare in modern dress is nonetheless a performance of 
Shakespeare. 

TWEEDSMXJIR. 
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During the final two years of World War II the Canadian 
Government could not spare any of their own medical staff for 
the annual Eastern Arctic Patrol, carried, under contract, by 
the Hudson's Bay Company ship R.M.S. Nascopie. Private 
practitioners would therefore fill the breach by taking a "bus- 
man's holiday" on the Nascopie instead of their usual vacations. 
One such ship's surgeon was the late Dr. Dennis Jordan of 
Toronto, an experienced physician who took a keen interest in 
his Eskimo patients on the 1944 and 1945 voyages. A big- 
hearted, friendly man with a fashionable practice in Toronto, 
he was equally at home attending a dowager in the city or a 
primitive Eskimo on the Boothia Peninsula and to each he 
gave of his best. 

It was through the kindness of Dr. Dennis Jordan that I 
had the pleasure of meeting Dr. Lome Pierce, then editor of 
The Ryerson Press, who kindly suggested that I had a story to 
tell, perhaps some small contribution to the growing collection 
of Canadian a. 

Never having thought of myself as a writer, it took some 
time for this idea to crystallize, though finally I came around 
to the proposition; for there are very few living today whose 
memories can hark back on half a century of fur trading and of 
the few who can, though much more qualified to write than I 
am, fewer still will put pen to paper. By tradition, fur traders 
are a taciturn lot. Strong, silent men! 

This little volume, therefore, is the unadorned tale of a 
retired fur trader, looking back on a way of northern life that 
has disappeared. I say unadorned, because in my story the 
temperature will not always be forty below, and while there are 
wolves in the tale they will not always be howling around the 
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bivouac! Inevitably my story has to be autobiographical in 
structure but as far as possible I have kept my own little affairs, 
my personal triumphs and disasters, out of the picture. The 
facts put forward I know to be true, and where I have acquired 
information at second hand I have used only such as I 
considered accurate. 

No attempt has been made to delineate the character of the 
many interesting individuals I have met in the north, both 
white and native, excepting in a few special instances when it 
was thought fitting to mention typical northerners as showing 
the kind of people who carried on the fur traded Similarly, 
only a relatively few personal names have been mentioned, 
excepting when essential to the story or with the idea of adding 
interest to the tale. Naturally, in the course of my fur trade 
career I have met, lived, travelled and associated with many 
missionaries, both Catholic and Protestant, who were good 
neighbours to me in the north azid to whom I acknowledge 
with gratitude many helpful and neighbourly acts. I have 
not, however, attempted to write the story of their labours, for 
this would be a task beyond my competence and ability. 

I have so many acknowledgments to make that I know not 
where to start. Inevitably my story will give the impression 
that I, by my own prowess, made some interesting journeys 
and encountered exciting adventures. This is not the case, 
however, for I must freely acknowledge that in all my northern 
travels I was indebted to some captain of a ship, some pilot of 
an aircraft, some Indian or Eskimo skipper of a sailing or motor 
boat, some Indian voyageur, guide or dog-driver. There are 
some white men, a very few, who can out-native the native in 
northern travel. But I was not one of them, for I liked to 
think of myself as first of all a business man and when I 
travelled in the north I gave over the guidance to some native 
who knew the game far better than I did. Similarly I 
acknowledge the co-operation of many men and women of 
H B C, both superior and subordinate, who have helped my 
career in so many ways, and the amicable relationships I have 
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enjoyed with the Indians and Eskimos of my day. And I 
should not overlook my competitors in the fur trade, who 
added spice to the game and who helped sharpen my wits! 

To my former employers I gratefully acknowledge a most 
interesting career and also their permission to use some of the 
few articles I have in the past contributed to HBG publica- 
tions. I also had their permission, through their librarian 
Miss Shirlee Hewitson to check on some of my dates and 
other pertinent information. It must not be thought, how- 
ever, that this tale is a research job, for it is written mainly 
from my own personal diaries and from memory. 

My thanks are also extended to my old friend Mr. A. B. 
Gumming, who kindly checked the manuscript for me; a fur 
trader in his own right, he came to Canada through Hudson 
Strait on the maiden voyage of the R.M.S. Nascopie. Finally, 
and most importantly, my thanks are due to Miss D. R. 
Soutter, my former capable stenographer in Hudson's Bay 
House, Winnipeg, who kindly consented to type the 
manuscript. 

The more I see of life the less enamoured I become of such 
ephemeral emotions as joy, happiness and pleasure. It was 
Burns who wrote: 

But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You grasp the flower, its bloom is shed; 
Or, like a snowflake in the river, 
A moment white, then gone forever. 

Satisfactions, however, I do believe in, for they are more 
enduring and remain with you long after the event. The 
cynic may aver that satisfactions are all that is left in old age! 
But, as Oscar Wilde said, a cynic is one who knows the price of 
everything but the value of nothing. However this may be, 
it gives me a great deal of satisfaction to look back on a career, 
in the course of which I may have helped the progressive 
development of the fur trade, and through it, in some small 
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measure, the prosperity of Canada, my adopted land, which 
has sustained and nourished me for a half century and whose 
beginnings were entwined with this same fur trade. And if, 
in addition, I am privileged in some way to record a small 
segment of the history of Canada, then indeed "my cup 
o'erfloweth." 

J. W. ANDERSON. 

Winnipeg, 

St. Patrick's Day, I960 
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CHAPTER I 

"TRADING INTO HUDSON'S BAY" 

On May 2, 1670, King Charles II granted a charter to 
"The Governor and Company of Adventurers of England, 
trading into Hudson's Bay." This act started the career of a 
unique trading organization which, after nigh three hundred 
years, is still going strong, and is commonly known as the 
Hudson's Bay Company and, for short, "The Bay." 

While the early records are not specific on the point, all 
the evidence indicates that in the first two decades of the 
Company's history recruiting for the fur trade in Canada was 
done in the London area. We have the first mention of 
Scottish recruits, however, as early as March 8, 1693, when an 
entry from the minute book of the London Committee reads: 
"Capt. Simson againe appeareing and declareing his Intentions 
for goeing to Scotland, was desired to use his endeavours to 
procure 10 or 12 Able young men Twixt 20 and 30 years of 
age to serve ye Company in Hudsons Bay, or any person that 
has worked in ye mines who may be a usefull hand in those 
parts." Tantalizingly, the entry does not mention to which 
part of Scotland Captain Simson was going. We can assume, 
however, that he was master of a coastal vessel, commissioned 
to secure recruits at his ports of call, and that he could very 
easily have gone as far north as the fishing ports on the Moray 
Firth or even as far as the Orkney Islands. 

For nearly two hundred years Orkneymen played a 
prominent part in the fur trade of Canada, mainly with 
H B C and to some extent with the North West Company, 
and this largely because H B C ships for many years sailed 
from London to Hudson Bay via the North of Scotland. The 
earliest supply ships would naturally sail from London by way 
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of the English Channel. After repeated skirmishes in Hudson 
Bay, however, England was officially at war with France in 
1689, so it may have been the French privateers that first 
compelled the use of the Scottish route through the Pentland 
Firth. At all events, it became standard practice for H B C 
ships to sail through the Pentland Firth, and thus Stromness 
on the Orkney Islands was a very convenient final port of call 
before crossing the Atlantic. Here could be procured fresh 
water, fresh food and, best of all, fresh recruits for the fur trade 
in Canada. 

In the year 1795 the minister of the united parishes of 
Sandwick and Stromness in Orkney, writing his contribution 
to the "Old" Statistical Account of Scotland, says of the 
Hudson's Bay Company: "They have about 400 or 500 men in 
the settlements, of whom it is presumed three-fourths are 
Orcadians, as they find them more sober and tractable than the 
Irish, and they engage for lower wages than either the English 
or the Irish." Verification of this percentage indicates that in 
the year 1799 about 530 persons were employed by the H B C 
at their fur trade posts in North America, of whom 416, or 
approximately 78J^% of the total, were Orkneymen. We 
read that in 1798 no less than 63 Orcadians joined the H B C 
at Stromness. These comprised one apprentice clerk who 
later became a Chief Factor, 45 labourers, 3 smiths, 6 sailors, 
2 steersmen, 1 bricklayer, 1 craft master, 1 tailor, 1 shipwright, 
1 boatbuilder and 1 sawyer. 

In the early days there were relatively few fur trade posts, 
and these were mostly located on the shores of James and 
Hudson Bays, but they carried what today would be called a 
large staff. For instance, we have a letter dated October 8, 
1783, from the "Master" at Moose Factory to the "Master" 
at Eastmain on the east coast of James Bay. In this letter the 
complement for Eastman is given as eighteen men. In 
addition to the Master (or Post Manager) himself, there were a 
sloopmaster and mate, a shipwright and six sailors, a surgeon, 
a writer, an armourer, a carpenter, three labourers and a 
tailor. 
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In the early days of the fur trade in Canada, and par- 
ticularly in western Canada, the H B C had to depend on the 
British Isles for new recruits to man their trading posts. And 
for many years this not only included fur trade apprentices 
who would eventually become officers of the Company, but 
also a long list of artisans of various qualifications as well as 
common labourers. By the time I entered the picture, 
however, this Old Country recruiting had dwindled consider- 
ably, with the result that only fur trade apprentices were 
recruited; artisans and workers of all kinds could be found in 
Canada. Today recruiting in the Old Country supplies a 
mere fraction of the total staff for the H B C fur trade, which 
at times, as during two world wars and a depression, was 
discontinued entirely. As a result of past centuries of recruit- 
ing, however, there was in my day and even to this day, a 
strong sentiment for things H B C not only in the Orkney and 
other Outer Isles but throughout the north of Scotland 
generally. So the H B C was not a stranger in my home 
town of Aberdeen. 

During my school days in the early years of the present 
century, the fur trade stories of R. M. Ballantyne, an ex-H B C 
clerk, were at the height of their popularity. They were 
probably the most widely read boys 9 books of the day. Cer- 
tainly I read them avidly, for who could fail to be thrilled 
with the romance of the fur trade? I was thus in a receptive 
mood to the merest suggestion that I should become a fur 
trader. 

The spark to kindle my ambition was not long acoming. 
At about this time it was the custom of the family solicitor to 
spend an occasional evening with my father by the fireside, 
smoking a pipe and discussing the affairs of the day. I, being 
the oldest of the family, would also be by the fireside reading a 
book, mother and the younger members of the family having 
in the meantime retired, I never did remember what subjects 
my elders would discuss, for I was too absorbed in my reading 
to pay any attention. On one occasion my father remarked 
to the solicitor on my absorption in the Ballantyne books on 
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the fur trade. This gentleman asked if I would like to go out 
to Canada in the service of the H B C fur trade. Would I 
indeed? And the solicitor was none other than A. E. Milne, 
brother of the famous Dr. Alexander Milne who retired from 
the service of the Hudson's Bay Company as Assistant Commis- 
sioner in 1910. I was at the time too young to join up but, in 
due course, after the proverbial "one thing leading to another, 59 
I was called into the office of one James Spence, bank manager, 
and the Aberdeen agent of the H B C. There on April 18, 
1910, a little over a month after my seventeenth birthday, I 
signed a five-year contract* effective June 1, 1910, with the 
Governor and Company of Adventurers of England Trading 
into Hudson's Bay. And I thought of our English master at 
Robert Gordon's College, whom we irreverently referred to as 
"Curley Henny," who first made us acquainted with that 
famous Shakespearian quotation, "There is a tide in the affairs 
of men which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune." 

There were eleven fur trade apprentices for Hudson's Bay 
in that year of 1910, most of them from the north of Scotland. 
Eight sailed from London in the H B C ship Pelican for York 
Factory. There were three of us in the S.S. Discovery Ernest 
Renouf who came from the Channel Islands and sailed from 
London, James Gran and myself travelling by rail from 
Aberdeen to Peterhead, where we joined the Discovery on 
June 25, 1910. The three of us parted company at Charlton 
Island in James Bay in August of that year, and although 
Renouf and myself were posted to various trading posts in 
James Bay District we have never again set eyes on one 
another. Gran remained on the Discovery when she sailed from 
Charlton Island on August 28, 1910, and disembarked at 
York Factory. Not until thirty-seven years later did I again 
see Cran, and this was at Wabowden, Manitoba, on the 
Hudson Bay Railway. 

It was quite a privilege to be sailing to Canada in an 
historic ship such as the S.S. Discovery. She was launched 
from the yards of the Dundee Shipbuilding Company at 
Dundee in 1901 for the Antarctic expedition of the famous 
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Captain Robert Falcon Scott and was one of the finest and 
stoutest ships ever built for polar exploration. Of 600 tons 
burthen, she was barquentine rigged, 198 feet overall length, 
and had triple-expansion auxiliary steam engines developing 
450 h.p. She was built for strength, not for speed, and had 
too much top hamper for steaming against the wind. There 
are reports that during World War I the German submarines 
could never hit her she steamed so slowly ! For it is doubtful 
if she ever steamed much more than five knots, although there 
have been reports of an "all out" speed, with fair winds and 
steam up, of ten knots. Because of limited bunker space, 
steam could only be used for entering and leaving harbours, 
for navigating through ice fields and for emergencies. 

Purchase by the Hudson's Bay Company in 1905 made 
extensive changes necessary. When she was a polar explora- 
tion ship a good deal of her space below decks was given over 
to cabin accommodation for the large number of scientists 
carried, for laboratories, and for the numerous special require- 
ments of an expedition ship. Now everything below decks 
was gutted out and the space made available for cargo. 
Officers* quarters were on deck, the crew was in the forecastle, 
and also on deck there was one small passenger cabin to 
accommodate four. The navigating bridge was of the good 
old-fashioned type, open to all the winds of heaven, in great 
contrast to the air-conditioned parlours of modern steamers. 
The officers and crew of the Discovery protected themselves from 
the elements with rum and clothing, not with plate glass. 

In 1906 the Discovery sailed into Henry Hudson's Strait and 
Bay, and thereafter for eight years she sailed regularly on 
annual voyages between West Indian Docks in London and 
Charlton Island in James Bay. In 1915 she went on the 
Atlantic service, carrying cargoes as one of a fleet of Hudson's 
Bay ships between New York and France, at a time when the 
Company was U.S. purchasing agent for the French govern- 
ment. In 1922 she was sold by the Company to the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies. In 1937 she was acquired for a 
nominal sum by the Boy Scouts' Association, and at a 
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permanent berth on the Thames Embankment she was used for a 
number of years as an Antarctic museum ship and memorial to 
Captain R. F. Scott. She was, however, too expensive for the 
Boy Scouts' Association to maintain and was therefore handed 
over to the Admiralty and commissioned as H.M.S. Discovery 
in July, 1955. And at the ripe age of fifty-nine years she is 
being used as a drill ship by the Royal Naval Reserve and is 
berthed at King's Reach, London, S.W. 1. It is fitting indeed 
that such a famous Antarctic ship should be preserved for 
history. 

At 9 a.m. on Monday, June 27, 1910, the S.S. Discovery 
steamed out of Peterhead Harbour, and we three fur trade 
apprentices started out on an adventure that was to carry us 
more or less through a lifetime. For a landlubber like myself, 
indeed, it was no small adventure just to be at sea. Many are 
the memories of that thirty-nine-day voyage from Peterhead 
to Charlton: some pleasant, some not so pleasant and some 
just plain miserable. But everything was new and interesting. 
Fair weather, foul weather, storms and calms with, for added 
measure, icebergs and ice fields. The ship's fare was plain 
but good. On Sundays we had Hudson's Bay plum pudding 
and wine on the table when, by the tradition of the sea, we 
toasted "wives and sweethearts." 

In those days fur trade apprentices were neither so valuable 
nor so important as they are today. Like children, they were 
supposed to be "seen but not heard." We were well treated 
on the Discovery by Captain J. G. Ford and his officers and 
crew, but we were by no means pampered. We apprentices 
had absolutely nothing to do, but in a day before radio we 
seemed to pass our time quite pleasantly. There was a small 
but good library on the ship and this was our main source of 
entertainment. For exercise we paced the decks, climbed the 
rigging, helped the crew swabbing decks and of course, being 
healthy young men, we secured a good deal of our exercise at 
table with a knife and fork! 

On June 28th we were through the Pentland Firth and 
had our last view of Cape Wrath in the evening twilight. The 
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following day, with a fair breeze, the engines were stopped and 
all sails set. But this did not last long, for contrary winds put 
us under steam again on July 1. On the 3rd we were sailing 
again and this time the boilers were drawn. At 1 a.m. on 
July 5, 1910, pandemonium broke loose on our little ship. A 
sudden gale sprang up and all hands were called on deck to 
shorten sail, some of which was blown away. It was a fear- 
some experience the bellowing of orders, the seamen scurry- 
ing hither and yon, the noise of the gale whistling through the 
rigging and, above all, the rolling contortions of the ship as she 
struggled with the mountainous seas. Oil bags were thrown 
over the side of the ship. With about a foot of water swishing 
and sloshing back and forth in our unheated cabin, we three 
apprentices remained in our bunks, seasick and miserable, for 
days. Nobody came near us, so we had to commiserate with 
ourselves. On the third day, however, with moderating 
weather, the pangs of hunger drove us out and we resumed 
our places at meal times. We must have been around mid- 
Atlantic for I shall never forget the towering seas, even on the 
third day after the storm. When the big seas came rolling 
along, they seemed to tower above our masts, and we thought 
surely our little ship would be engulfed. But no! Up she 
would rise on the crest of the wave and, presto, you looked 
down into a yawning abyss, almost as fearsome as the previous 
mountain of water. 

Fully a week after the storm, steam was raised in the 
boilers and on the afternoon of July 17 the engines were 
started, and from then on we steamed all the way to Charlton 
Island. On the 18th we saw our first iceberg and on the 21st 
Resolution Island at the eastern entrance to Hudson Strait 
was sighted at 8 A.M. We now commenced what was the 
most interesting and exciting part of the voyage the sailing 
of the ice-infested waters of the famous Strait and Bay of Henry 
Hudson. From July 21 to 31, eleven days, from the entrance 
of Hudson Strait to almost within sight of Charlton Island in 
James Bay, we were never clear of ice. There was very little 
darkness, of course, so that progress could be made day or 
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night when the ice fields opened sufficiently. It was not often 
or for long periods that we were stopped completely by the ice, 
but for days on end we would make very slow progress. On 
the 25th we passed Cape Wolstenholme and entered Hudson 
Bay. Well do I remember Captain J. G. Ford pointing out 
the Cape to us apprentices with the information that during 
the previous summer of 1909 Ralph Parsons had established on 
Eric Cove, just inside the Cape, the first of the H B C Eastern 
Arctic Eskimo posts. Captain Ford thought it was a terrible 
place to establish a post! Hitherto the farthest north trading 
posts had been on the edge of the tree line; now here was a 
post on the treeless shores of Eskimo Land. On that day we 
little knew that this Wolstenholme post was but one in a chain 
of Arctic posts to be established by Ralph Parsons in the 
northward march of trade for H B C and of empire for Canada. 

The days of steaming through the ice fields were delightful, 
mostly sunny and calm, and of course you can have no rough 
seas in the closely packed and seemingly interminable fields 
of ice. There were no icebergs in Hudson Bay but the few 
we saw at the entrance to Hudson Strait were an awesome 
sight for apprentice fur traders. Since then I have seen 
thousands, but icebergs, like the ladies, have a fascination. 
The more you see the more you want to see. No matter how 
lovely the ones you have seen, lovelier ones are bound to come 
into view! Our Captain did not make extensive use of the 
Crow's Nest and we apprentices were permitted to go up there 
more or less when we pleased. So we took turn about in the 
Crow's Nest when steaming in the ice and delightful hours 
they were too. The wind, even a light breeze, would be sharp 
up aloft, so after viewing the seascape for seals, polar bears 
and walrus, we would seat ourselves inside the barrel and 
read a book. 

On Sunday, July 31, 1910, the field ice was thinning 
rapidly and by evening we were clear of it. About 10 A.M. on 
August 2 we sighted Charlton Island and, after steaming 
around the Lisbon Reefs, anchored well off at 10 P.M. The 
morning of the 3rd was dull and rainy when we weighed 
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anchor at 5.30 A.M.; we steamed closer in and anchored at 
10 A.M. to await the pilot, who failed to put in an appearance 
that day. Next morning pilot W. L. Miller came out in a 
sailboat at 8 A.M., but because of fog we did not weigh anchor 
until noon. We dropped anchor off the jetty at Gharlton 
Island at 2.30 P.M. Mooring completed, Accountant W. E. 
Gamsell came aboard at 4.30 P.M. and at 5 P.M. on Thursday, 
August 4, 1910, we three apprentices went ashore to set foot 
on Canadian soil on Gharlton Island, thirty-nine days out from 
Peterhead. 



CHAPTER II 

CHARLTQN ISLAND 

Gharlton Island is one of those lonely out-of-the-way places 
in Canada with a surprisingly long history. For it was on 
May 29, 1632, that Captain James, the navigator who explored 
and gave his name to James Bay, wrote in his log: "The 29th 
being Prince Charles' [later Charles II] birthday, we kept 
Holiday, and displayed his Majesty's Colours both on Land 
and aboard, and named our Habitation Charles Town, by 
contraction Charlton, and the Island Charlton Island." And 
Charlton Island it is to this day. 

In 1910 Charlton Island was the central depot for the 
James Bay District of H B C. From the earliest days of the 
fiir trade in James Bay, H B C ships from London unloaded 
their cargoes at Moose Factory on the Moose River at "ye 
bottome of ye bay." The Moose River, however, was gradu- 
ally silting up, and this factor, combined with the increasing 
size of the supply ships from London, led the Company in 1904 
to establish a depot on Charlton Island. Here the London 
ships would unload their cargoes, and distribution from 
Charlton Island to the various posts on James Bay would be 
made by the local steamer Inenew which was wintered at 
Moose Factory. To supervise this distribution work and at 
the same time carry on the administration of the James Bay 
District, it was found convenient to move the district office 
staff, files and equipment out to Charlton Island each summer. 
In 1910 this was not too big a problem, for the district office 
staff consisted only of the district manager and the district 
accountant. 

Once established at Charlton Island, it was convenient and 
easy for the district manager to visit the various posts by the 
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steamer Inenew, and he was on hand when the annual supply 
ship arrived from London. The accountant would supervise 
the loading and attend to the bills of lading covering cargoes 
shipped in the local steamer. Meanwhile, as the local 
steamer returned from the various posts the accounts of the 
previous winter would come in, and these would be processed 
by the accountant in preparation for dispatch in the autumn 
by canoe up river from Moose Factory to head office in 
Winnipeg. Cargoes in those days were billed, handled and 
invoiced according to cubic capacity, a relatively laborious 
method by present day standards, though it provided young 
apprentices with good exercises in duodecimals. There was 
no Canadian collector of customs in all of James and Hudson 
Bays in 1910, so that each post manager in computing the 
landed cost of his merchandise had first to prepare tables and 
calculate the amount of customs duties payable on the 
merchandise imported to his post. Each post sent this customs 
statement to district office where they would be gathered, 
checked and forwarded to Winnipeg head office and a cheque 
for the total forwarded to the chief collector of customs in 
Ottawa. 

The only permanent employee on Charlton Island other 
than the district manager and district accountant, who were 
on the island for the summer only, was the caretaker, at that 
time W. L. Miller, who with his wife and family and one 
Indian assistant and his family remained on the island the 
year round. During the winter months, of course, there was 
nothing much to be done other than trapping for their own 
private gain, and in order to trade their furs the caretaker 
and his assistant would make one or two trips to Rupert's 
House Post, which was the shortest crossing after the sea ice 
fastened to Charlton Island and the mainland some time in 
February. 

It was a very pleasant life for the two caretaker families and 
they earned a very good livelihood when their wages were 
augmented by their fur trapping. Moreover, they were able 
to secure a good part of their food supply from the bush 
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rabbits and ptarmigan in the winter, muskrats in the spring, 
wildfowl in season and fish the year around. During the fine 
spring weather, from about the middle of May until the 
district office arrived from Moose Factory in early July, the 
caretakers would be very busy painting, repairing and other- 
wise maintaining the buildings. Reserve stocks of staple 
merchandise were carried on Charlton Island over the winter 
and these would be distributed by the local steamer Inenew 
from about July 10 until about mid-August, when the annual 
supply ship from London usually arrived. At least one cargo 
to each post of general merchandise off the supply ship would 
be delivered in the autumn and finally, usually late in 
September, the entire district office, consisting of staff and 
their families and effectSj complete office equipment and 
paraphernalia, would be loaded on the Inenew for the final trip 
to Moose Factory. The caretakers would have a few busy 
days putting the warehouse stocks in order, boarding up 
windows and in general doing the thousand and one things 
necessary to prepare for winter. When this was done, they 
could safely say that the winter was their own. 

To handle the cargoes, Indian stevedores would be hired 
at Moose Factory and brought out to Charlton Island for the 
transportation season. These men would be trappers during 
the winter and casual labourers during the summer and 
would be housed, ten or twelve in all, in what was called the 
Men's House, a sort of bachelor's hall with separate culinary 
arrangements, one of their number being elected cook. 
Stevedores were allowed to take their wives and families to 
Charlton Island only if the family would elect to live in a tent 
or wigwam. By mutual agreement most of the Indian steve- 
dores preferred to leave their wives at home during the short 
transportation season. The work hours were six to eight, 
nine to twelve and one to six a ten-hour day. Although 
overtime would occasionally be necessary when the supply 
ship was in port, the stevedores had a good deal of time off for 
fishing or shooting, and excepting when there was a ship in 
port Saturday afternoon off was standard practice. The 
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office staff did not start work until nine, but they had the 
privilege of working all hours of the night if the occasion 
demanded. 

The buildings at Charlton Island in 1910 were dominated 
by a huge warehouse for storing the cargo from the supply ship 
from England. This had a light narrow-gauge railroad 
system with light hand-pushed flat cars connecting with the 
ship at the end of the jetty and with two spur lines to each side 
of the warehouse, in addition to the main line down the centre. 
The fur warehouse was next in importance, for in this building 
the furs were gathered as received from the various posts and 
readied for shipment by return of the supply ship to London. 
There was a store where staple merchandise was kept, mainly 
food supplies for the stevedores. There was a staff house 
wherein lodged the district manager (a widower at that time), 
the district accountant and his family, and with spare accom- 
modation for visitors or travellers, and of course an office. 
Finally there were the homes for the caretaker and his assistant 
and their families. There were one or two other minor 
buildings, such as an oil shed and a roofed open-sided coal shed 
for storing coal bunkers for the local steamer. Save f6r the 
caretaker dwellings, which were log built and well caulked for 
winter occupancy, all buildings were of light frame construc- 
tion, built of lumber from the Moose Factory sawmill. 
Heating, when required, was by wood-burning stoves, for 
there was plenty of firewood on Charlton Island. The cooking 
of food and the baking of bread was done on imported factory- 
made wood-burning cooking ranges, not so very different from 
similar appliances in use in more isolated places even today. 

Friday, August 26, 1910, remains memorable to me 
because on that day the Danish barque Sorine hove in sight 
around the southwest point of Charlton Island, all sails set, with 
a cargo for H B C from London. She was a magnificent sight 
and the last, alas, I have seen of a sailing ship under full 
canvas. When subsequently I boarded her, she was as clean 
as a whistle; you could eat your meals from her deck. And 
not a piece of machinery was to be found on her. 
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At this time the H B C was operating two ships on Hudson 
Bay, the Pelican for York Factory and the Discovery for Moose 
Factory, both being sailing craft with auxiliary steam engines. 
But in 1910 there was too much cargo for the two ships, 
because the rising fur market necessitated additional mer- 
chandise to pay for a given quantity of furs. For this reason 
it was necessary to charter an additional ship, and the Sarine 
of between 600 and 700 tons burthen was selected. I can well 
remember the master of the Sorine, Captain Hans Andersen, 
who was also part owner, telling me of his negotiations with 
H B G for a charter. When he found that the proposed 
charter would give him approximately three pounds per ton, 
London to Charlton, he signed without further ado ! Glad to 
get it! Today the HB C can hardly take a ton of cargo 
across Moose River for that price. 

Alas, this was to be the Sorine's final voyage. After dis- 
charging cargo at Charlton Island she took on rock ballast 
and set sail for the return voyage to England. She ran into 
some ice in Hudson Bay; there was a minor mutiny on the part 
of the crew; and this adverse concatenation of events forced 
the captain to return and run her aground on Charlton 
Island for the winter. But winter ice conditions are not kind 
to ships in such waters, and the lovely Sorine left her bones at 
the place named Charles Town by Captain James. The 
captain spent most of the winter at Rupert's House and went 
out via Moose Factory to Cochrane, Ontario, by winter packet. 
The other officers and crew of the Sorine were, fortunately, 
taken on the local steamer Inenew to Moose Factory, and on 
October 10, 1910, they left by canoes for the railway at 
Cochrane, This was a relief to all concerned, for no one 
relishes having a crew of shipwrecked mariners on their hands 
for a long, lonely winter. 

An interesting anecdote comes to mind about the Charlton 
Island caretaker, W. L. Miller. His father, William Miller, 
the oldest member of a large family, came from Scotland to 
Canada for H B C at an early age. His brother James, who 
was the youngest of the family and whom William scarcely 
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knew, also came to Canada as a young man in the service of 
H B C. The elder brother William spent most of his fur trade 
career on the east coast of James Bay and for the final twenty 
years of his service was manager of the H B C post at Mistas- 
sinni in the Province of Quebec. In due course he retired to 
live at Heron Bay on the C.P.R. on the shores of Lake Superior. 
The younger brother James meantime had, on coming to 
Canada, been posted to various posts up one or other of the 
branches of the Moose River and completed the final twenty 
or so years of his career in charge of Matta garni post on the 
Mattagami River, a branch of the Moose. He too retired in 
due season and the two Miller brothers, who were practically 
unknown to each other, finally met and fraternized on the 
shores of Lake Superior when they were both old men. 
Which goes to show that in the nineteenth century people in 
or out of the fur trade did not move around as they do today. 
The story of the Millers also illustrates the opportunities that 
were always available in the fur trade for men with initiative 
and ability. Both the brothers came to Canada for H B C as 
labourers, but they improved their meagre education, accepted 
responsibility and moved up the ladder. 

Acting on instruction from District Manager A. C. McNab, 
I boarded the S.S. Inenew on the evening of September 19, 
1910, to sail for my first posting at Moose Factory on the 
morrow. We sailed from Charlton Island at 6 A.M. and tied 
up at the Pontypool Jetty one mile downstream from Moose 
Factory Post at 5 P.M. We had two masters on board at this 
time. One was Captain N. E. Freakley, who had come out 
from London as icemaster on the Sorine, the other was Captain 
G. R. Redfern, who had been in command of the Inenew but 
who was giving up to Captain Freakley and proceeding to 
London. Joseph Love, a Yorkshireman, was the engineer. 
The captain and the engineer were the only two white men 
on the ship. The mate, the assistant engineer, the stoker and 
the crew were natives of Moose Factory. 

My entrance into the estuary of the mighty Moose River 
on that September day in 1910 was solemn and spectacular. 
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It was my first really deep impression of the greatness that is 
Canada; I have had many since. It was the autumn of the 
year and myriads of geese and other wildfowl were gathering 
on the Moose River marshes preparatory to the annual 
migration. In 1910 there were very few whites in that part 
of the country; it was still largely Indian territory, as it had 
been for countless centuries. The broad majestic river, 
studded with green tree-covered islands and bordered on the 
outer reaches with the grass marshes, the immemorial feeding 
grounds of the wild fowl, the autumn colours, the autumn sky 
all gave me the impression of entering into a new world. . 



CHAPTER III 

MOOSE FACTORY 

Moose Factory is located on what is called Factory Island 
in the estuary of the Moose River. When first I saw it in 
September, 1910, it already had 239 years of history behind 
it, having been established in 1671, junior only to Rupert's 
House. 

Moose Factory in 1910 was the administrative headquarters 
of the James Bay District, and as the centre of a large and 
productive fur-producing area it was an important fur post 
in its own right. It was still relatively isolated, though 
civilization, in the form of the Temiskaming & Northern 
Ontario Railway from North Bay to Cochrane and the 
building of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway from Quebec 
to Vancouver (the present day C.N.R.), both in 1910 converg- 
ing on Cochrane, were rapidly breaking down the barriers of 
distance. Even so, Cochrane was still some two hundred 
miles upstream from Moose Factory, an eight-to-ten-day 
arduous journey by canoe, though the five-day downstream 
trip was somewhat easier. Because of the many rapids and 
portages it was not feasible to use any craft larger than twenty 
to twenty-five foot canoes, each manned by three or four 
paddlers. In winter it was usually an eight-day trip either 
way. 

Two Indians, each hauling a toboggan, were the usual 
complement for a winter "packet" or mail trip, but each 
passenger, and sometimes there were several, would necessitate 
an extra Indian with toboggan to haul the passenger's food, 
bedding and camp gear. All the passenger had to do, of 
course, was to snowshoe twenty to twenty-five miles a day, as 
the conditions of the trail would warrant, and even lady 
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passengers have been known to do this. Because of the deep 
snows and lack of traffic to make a beaten trail, dogs were 
never used in the days I speak of. 

Four "packets" or mail trips were the order of the day in 
1910, two canoe packets during the summer and two toboggan 
packets during the winter. Quite frequently, however, to 
pick up a passenger or for other special reasons, additional 
packets would be necessary, and this of course meant addi- 
tional mail deliveries. Both the H B G and their competitors, 
Revillon Frres, had their own packets. Free of charge they 
would both carry mail for one another and for the missionaries 
or the few other whites in the country. These arrangements 
carried on until about 1924, when a government subsidy gave 
a monthly mail service excepting for the spring and fall 
break-up and freeze-up periods. 

It will thus be seen that in the second decade of the 
twentieth century Moose Factory was still quite isolated, as 
indeed was the entire James Bay area. This isolation was 
graphically illustrated by the continued use, even in my day, 
of the phrase "going to Canada." Travellers by canoe or 
snowshoe taking any of the river routes southward to Southern 
Ontario or Quebec always said they were "going to Canada." 
Educated Europeans had dropped the phrase by 1910 though 
Metis and Indian guides still used it. 

A. C. McNab was district manager at Moose Factory in 
1910, W. E. Camsell was district accountant, and G. E. Mc- 
Alpine was post manager; all three were Canadians. 
N. E. Freakley, who came from "the lang toon o 5 Kirkaldy," 
was captain of the local steamer Inenew, while Joseph Love 
was his engineer. George McLeod was foreman or super- 
intendent of all outside activities. These men, with myself as 
apprentice, constituted what might be described as the official 
family the officers of the Company at Moose Factory. 
There were, in addition, some fifteen other permanent 
employees of the post, representing various trades. Some of 
them were European whites, some Canadian-born whites, 
some Metis, some Indians. The Anglican mission was repre- 
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sented by Archdeacon (later Archbishop) R. J. Renison and 
his helpers the Misses Bennett, Qiuarterniain and Taylor. 
This white mission staff was augmented by various native 
helpers. At this time the Roman Catholic Missionaries of the 
Oblate Order had their James Bay headquarters at Albany 
and did not establish at Moose Factory until the arrival of the 
railway in 1931. There were always a few Indian families 
living at the post the year round, so that the permanent 
population of Moose Factory in 1910 was in the neighbourhood 
of 300 souls, increased during the summer, when all the 
Indians were at the post, to around 600. Then across the 
river on the mainland site now occupied by the town of 
Moosonee and the terminus of the Ontario Northland Railway 
was the trading post of Revillon Frferes Trading Company 
Limited, a Canadian subsidiary of Revillon Frres of Paris 
and New York. 

One of the surprises I received in settling into the life of an 
apprentice at Moose Factory was to discover the many 
amenities enjoyed by the white missionaries and traders of the 
day. All lived in comfortable homes heated by wood-burning 
space heaters and had their food cooked in modern wood- 
burning cooking ranges. Such homes were built with log 
walls, some with stone foundations. The walls were chinked 
with oakum, covered on the outside with white painted 
clapboards and on the inside with tongue-and-groove lumber. 
Modern insulation had not been invented but Moose Factory 
homes in 1 910 were warm in winter and the same caulking that 
kept out the cold in winter would keep out the heat in summer. 
All official H B C and mission buildings on Factory Island 
were neat and tidy and none were of the traditional "rough 
log shack" type. 

The district manager, who at this time was a widower, 
lived alone in a fine large mansion of a home, very well 
appointed. The accountant and his family had a six-roomed 
home to themselves, while the remaining four of us, being 
bachelors, had pleasant rooms in bachelors' hall, which at 
that time was the second floor of the building today called the 
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staff house. The accountant had his own culinary arrange- 
ments in his own home. The district manager and title 
bachelors had their meals together in the district manager's 
dining-hall. Though most of the household furniture was 
made in the country, it was very comfortable and not at all 
offensive to the aesthetic sense. Armchairs, for instance, 
would be padded on the seat, back and arms with feathers 
and covered with chintz or other fabrics in pleasing colours. 

All heating and cooking was by firewood; the water supply 
came from the river, by yoke and bucket in summer and water- 
barrel sled in the winter. Lighting was by coal oil lamp. 
The cooking was usually done by an Indian man or woman 
trained for the purpose. Very often the larger household 
establishments, such as the district manager's residence, would 
be operated by an Indian man and wife team. The wife 
would be the cook and the husband would be the chore-man 
who would attend to the supply of wood and water, light fires 
in the morning and maintain them during the day, and in 
general help his wife in the running of the household. 

Modern canned foods were coming into prominence in 1 910 
and were already of some importance in the diet of the whites. 
Even so, the whites of Moose Factory had to depend greatly 
on the Indian hunters for their supply of fresh meats, fish and 
fowl. The principal imports of food for the whites were cured 
bacons and hams, cheese, salted beef and pork, dry salted 
Newfoundland codfish, dried fruits and a limited quantity of 
canned fruits and meats. All this, of course, was in addition 
to the teas, coffees, sugars and other delicacies for the civilized 
table. The free issue of alcoholic beverages had ceased when 
I came into the fur trade. Each member of the white staff 
would import at his own expense one or two cases of spirits 
(excepting, of course, the apprentice who could not afford it) 
for the year's supply and one hogshead of Bass's XXX Export 
Ale which would cost the staff member around $29 at landed 
cost plus 10%, which was the price charged to staff in those 
days. Wonderful stuff was Bass's XXX Export Ale! 

For getting about the country the easiest and by far the 
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most comfortable way was by the local steamer Inenew, which 
had limited though quite good passenger accommodation. 
This was available, however, for only the short summer season: 
July, August, September and occasionally part of October. 
For the rest, the traveller would have to go by sailboat or 
along the shores of James Bay by canoe with Indian paddlers. 
The outboard motor, or the internal combustion engine for 
that matter, had not yet put in its appearance in James Bay. 
For inland travel, whether up the Moose River to the railway 
at Cochrane, or up and down the other great rivers flowing into 
James Bay, the standard mode of travel was by canoe and 
Indian paddlers. Up-river winter travel was by snowshoc 
and toboggan. Winter travel along the shores of James Bay, 
usually from post to post, was by dog-team and sled, the dogs 
being hitched fan style to the sled in the traditional manner of 
the Eskimos of the Eastern Arctic. Curiously enough, a white 
employee of the H B C, William Miller, is given credit for 
training the first team of Eskimo dogs to be driven by call 
sounds to left or right. This would have been about the final 
decade of the nineteenth century, and I was given to under- 
stand that Eskimos traditionally did not drive their dogs; they 
led them by one Eskimo running ahead of the team all day 
while the other kept by the sled to guide it around rough spots 
or through ice barriers. This information was given to me in 
my very first winter at Moose Factory and I never had reason 
to doubt it. 

Recreation at Moose Factory was not a difficult matter. 
There was a sufficient number of white people to allow for 
frequent exchanges of social visits at which various types of 
card games were very popular. We had a full-sized billiard 
table in bachelors 5 hall where we would have frequent games 
amongst ourselves and where the missionaries and other white 
residents would call to participate. There was a very good 
library in bachelors' hall, also provided by H B C, and it was 
free to all white residents (which was unfortunate, because it 
became gradually depleted). Before my time, however, the 
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accountant was the official librarian and loaned books were 
properly recorded and accounted for. An ever-popular and 
never-fkiling source of recreation was fishing in summer, 
fowling in the spring and autumn, partridge shooting and 
rabbit snaring in the winter. And of course, in a day before 
provincial game regulations or royalties, trapping for furs was 
a popular if not always profitable form of recreation, indulged 
in mainly by the younger whites. 

Notwithstanding the keen competition between the rival 
firms, there was a fair exchange of social visits between the 
official families of the H B G and Revillon FrSres. There was 
no very great exchange of social activities between the Indians 
and the whites, excepting for the fairly numerous dances which 
took place whenever the Indians would congregate at the post, 
as for instance, at Christmas and New Year and during the 
glimmer season when trapping was discontinued and the 
Indians were at the post. And at all the "big" dances, such 
as New Year, even the district manager and occasionally the 
missionary would grace the proceedings for an hour or two. 

While there were many other activities at Moose Factory 
in my young days, the buying of furs and the selling of mer- 
chandise was still the most important day-to-day job. There 
was no apprentice when I arrived at Moose Factory, so that I 
was quickly initiated and put in charge of the store, the post 
manager only helping during rush hours or when conditions 
warranted. In my store work I was helped by George Carey, 
a Kentish man, who took charge of the serving of salt pork, salt 
beef, flour, molasses and other more or less messy merchandise, 
kept in a wing of the store, which in 1910 was on the ground 
floor of the building now called the staff house. Separated by 
a glass partition, the post manager's office was at one end of 
the store and, in a small room at the rear, the district manager's 
office leading off therefrom. In 1910 Moose Factory had a 
heated store, the only one in the district. This was considered 
a very great advance in civilization and in comfort, though 
naturally the old timers of the day would look upon this 
innovation as somewhat effeminate and "soft." It was really 
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an adaptation to changing conditions, for merchandise stocks 
were increasing in variety and, with the large permanent staff 
and their families, the missionaries and their native staff, not 
to mention the Indian families living permanently at the post, 
there was a more or less daily flow of customers to the store. 

One of the many surprises I received in my early days at 
Moose Factory was the quite extensive variety of merchandise 
offered in the store. There were builders' hardware, wood- 
burning space heaters and cooking ranges, kitchen utensils, 
chinaware, cutlery, drapery material of all kinds, bedding 
material, and of course the famous H B G Point Blankets. In 
fact, the householder could buy anything and everything 
necessary to setting up a comfortable home at Moose Factory. 
The man of the house could buy himself a suit of clothes, shirts, 
underwear, a straw boater or felt hat, dress or work boots, 
men's accessories and a gold-plated Waltham watch with 
matching chain to spread across his chest. His wife could buy 
a boater-style black hat, button boots, woollen stockings, 
blouses and limited lingerie (most of which in 1910 was home- 
made in any case). Ready-made dresses were not stocked, 
which need not surprise us, because in that day it was common 
practice even in the white man's country for ladies to make 
most of their own dresses and the accompanying voluminous 
layers of petticoats reaching to the ankle. As for children, 
practically all of their clothing was home-made. Items for the 
homemaker were naturally prominent. The store carried 
portable and table sewing machines, furnishings and a great 
variety of staple yard goods, from canvas tenting material to 
bed ticking, from shirting to fine silks and satins. 

At Moose Factory I saw the last of the sulphur matches 
("stinkers" we used to call them) which were in their day 
considered a great advance on the striking of flint on steel to 
make fire. Muzzle-loading guns were still used by the 
Indians, which meant tremendous quantities of powder and 
shot, although modern breech-loading guns and modern rifles 
were coming into use. I have little recollection of prices, save 
that they were very low by modern standards. For instance, 
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a good suit of ready-made clothes cost $10 to $12. But I well 
recollect Post Manager Alan Nicolson telling me that the 
H B C could buy Manitoba flour in Winnipeg, ship it by 
ordinary transport (rail and ocean steamship) to London, 
load it on to one of the ships for Hudson Bay and land it at 
Moose Factory for approximately the same price as the farmer 
could buy it retail in a Winnipeg grocery store! This seems 
incredible to us today, but we must keep in mind that freight 
rates were indeed modest. 

On the permanent staff at Moose Factory in 1910 were 
carpenters, boatbuilders, blacksmiths, coopers, horsemen, 
cattle-keepers, gardeners, sailmakers, loggers, sawmillers and 
labourers. Most of the permanent staff, though specializing in 
their own craft, could turn their hand to practically any trade, 
and for such occupations as haymaking or hauling out the 
local steamer or other vessels on winter slip-ways all hands 
would be called out to help. Others again would drive dog- 
teams on the shores of James Bay, while others would be 
"packeters," hauling the mail to the railway in winter. 
Usually, however, Indian guides were hired for both the 
summer and winter "packets." 

Boatbuilding was probably the most important industry, for 
in addition to wintering, launching and maintaining the local 
100-ton steamer Ineneiv (built at Poison Iron Works, Toronto, 
1907), Moose Factory built and supplied sailing schooners of 
from ten to forty tons burthen to posts in the James Bay area 
according to their needs. For even the little Inenew could not 
enter the smaller rivers where trading posts were located, and 
sometimes it was more economical to redistribute from 
larger posts. 

Cattle were still maintained at Rupert's House, East Main 
and Albany as well as at Moose Factory. And as marsh hay 
was used at these posts to feed the cattle, hayboats (craft very 
similar to the historic York boats) were built for them at 
Moose Factory. A small steamer, the Moosewa, of about forty 
tons burthen, was built in 1909-10, though in this instance not 
only the machinery but also a good deal of the planking and 
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other materials were imported. For the sailing schooners 
built at Moose Factory, however, all timbers, ribs, stem and 
stern posts, masts and planking were procured and processed 
in the country. 

Logging and sawmilling was another important activity, 
for there were always houses and boats to be built, and lumber 
to be supplied to other posts in the district for new buildings 
and for repairs and replacements. Logs would be cut up-river 
during the winter months and hauled to the river bank by 
horses or oxen. In the spring they would be rafted down- 
stream to be processed at the steam sawmill. The blacksmith 
would forge a good proportion of the hardware required for the 
boats, besides shoeing the horses, repairing farm wagons and 
sleighs, making camp stoves to sell to the Indians and pole irons 
for the voyageurs, besides doing the thousand and one jobs 
required in a community such as Moose Factory. Stovepipes, 
for instance, were still made locally from imported sheets of 
iron, and it was only a few years earlier than my time that 
nail-making was discontinued. So the blacksmith and his 
helper were busy men, though cooperage, on the other hand, 
was declining in importance and was soon discontinued. 

The most important fanning activity was haymaking for 
the cattle and horses, for Moose Factory used cultivated hay, 
not marsh grass. Modern mowing machines and rakes were 
kept for the hay harvest, these implements being horse-drawn. 
Each resident family had its own garden plot, and at least in 
so far as potatoes were concerned the community was self- 
supporting. Vaults, underground or partly underground, 
were built to preserve potatoes and sometimes carrots and 
turnips through the winter, and in the spring surplus potatoes 
would sometimes be sold to the Indians. There was very 
seldom any export of potatoes, as most of the other James Bay 
posts could grow at least enough for their own requirements. 
Flower gardens were not too common, as most householders 
directed their energies to vegetable growing; but most homes 
had indoor potted plants. 

In a wood-burning village like Moose Factory the procur- 
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ing of firewood was a very important activity. Large 
quantities were required for the residences of the official family, 
for the store, for the boatbuilding steam box, for the boat- 
building shed, the carpenter shop and the forge. At this time, 
too, the H B C was still carrying out the old tradition of supply- 
ing the church with firewood. Woodcutters were sent into the 
woods soon after the river froze, and by Christmastime oxen 
and horse teams would be hauling the firewood home. The 
employees of the post were given a two-week holiday around 
Christmas and New Year when they would cut their year's 
supply of firewood on a communal basis and were allowed the 
H B C teams to haul it home. Next to a well-stocked food 
locker, a good-sized woodpile inspired a warm and comfortable 
feeling for the winter ahead. 

Thus, in 1910, the fur trade at Moose Factory pursued the 
"even tenor of its way." Spring, summer, autumn and winter 
each brought their pleasures and activities. Spring meant a 
return of the migratory birds and intense activity in preparing 
the steamer, the boats and canoes for the summer transporta- 
tion season. Summer would bring gardening, farming, hay- 
making and travel on the Bay and up the rivers, so vital to the 
conduct of the fur trade. Autumn would find the wildfowl 
winging their way south and every Indian out on the marshes 
endeavouring to secure a portion of this winter food supply. 
At this season, too, feverish preparations would be afoot for the 
wintering of the steamer and other small craft, potatoes would 
be gathered and stored, and the whites who could spare the 
time would join the Indians on the marshes. Firewood 
cutting and logging were the most important winter activitiesj 
though indoors new schooners and boats would be taking shape 
in preparation for the spring launching. 

In retrospect, it seems a more leisurely age than ours, and 
certainly there was less stress and strain. The district 
manager, I can remember, seemed always hard pressed to find 
something to do. In winter a dog-team would come in from 
the north with one long handwritten letter from the post 
manager. In the day or two the team would be resting, the 
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district manager would write one long letter in reply and 
make his own copy on the old-fashioned letter press. And 
that would be that, until the next dog-team arrived from, some 
other post, or until the next mail from Winnipeg. The post 
manager contrived to keep busier, though it always appeared 
to me that the apprentice was the busiest man at the post! 
Others could busy themselves here and there, or take a day off 
shooting, but the apprentice had to sweep up and tidy the 
store so as to be open at nine every morning and closed at six 
every evening, six days a week. 

One of my regular duties was the twice-daily taking of 
observations for the Dominion Meteorological Office in 
Toronto with thermometer (dry and wet bulb), barometer, 
anemometer, rain gauge (snow gauge in winter), records of 
clouds, thunderstorms, etc., etc. It was here, in January, 
1911, that I recorded 52 Fahrenheit, the lowest temperature 
I have experienced. The daily meteorological observations 
were summarized on weekly abstracts and mailed out as and 
when opportunity offered. Such was the daily round; but 
unfortunately for the apprentice things had changed very much 
for the worse when he himself became district manager during 
the depression years of the thirties. By that time, even district 
managers had to work! 

Yes, it seems in retrospect that in the years prior to 
World War I the fur trade, or at least the portion of it I saw hi 
James Bay, was drifting along in a rather complacent and easy 
manner. The Indians were quite prosperous, for there were 
sufficient furs at good prices in the country to give them a good 
living. And there appeared to be sufficient business too for 
the rival traders, the ReviUon Frftres Trading Company. 
Equally as important for the Indian as the supply of furs was 
the fact that the country still had a good supply of his native 
foods. This meant that only a small portion of his cash income 
from the sale of furs would be required for the foods to be 
procured from the white man's shelves. 



CHAPTER IV 

ON THE TRAIL 

One January afternoon in 1911 word came to the manager 
at Moose Factory by that old reliable, the moccasin telegraph, 
that Cheena the mighty hunter had trapped a silver fox! 
Preparations were made at once to go and get it. Cheena's 
camp was some thirty miles up the Harricanaw River, which 
empties into James Bay some sixty coast line miles from the 
mouth of the Moose, so that it would take about a week for the 
return trip. But it was worth it! Several times I had asked 
the post manager to be sent on a dog-team trip, and now to my 
great delight my request was to be granted and I would 
accompany the veteran guide McAuley who was to drive and 
handle the dog team. 

But why all the excitement over a silver fox? Well, in a 
state of nature the silver fox is a rare phenomenon, a colour 
phase in a litter of red foxes. The percentage of "silvers" in a 
post collection of red fox pelts would seldom be more than one 
per cent. Thus, before the days of silver fox farms, it was a 
very rare and valuable pelt, and consequently much sought 
after by rival fur traders. It also had a very (Usturbing effect 
on the family economy of the Indian trapper. With the 
prevailing market values, the average trapper carried on very 
well with a winter trapping income of two to three hundred 
dollars. But if he had the good fortune to trap a silver fbx 
instead of the usual run of red and cross foxes, then his income 
was boosted by two to seven hundred dollars, depending on 
the quality and colour of the pelt. The silver fox was thus a 
veritable bonanza, not only for the trapper who caught it, but 
for the trader who bought it. It was important, therefore, to 
have knowledge of any silver foxes being caught before the 
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rival trading company, to keep it dark, and to send off a team 
before your opponent knew what was in the wind. It would 
often happen that rival traders would send off teams in great 
secrecy and at dead of night, only to find at dawn that they 
were both after the same pot of gold! 

At this date it is difficult to imagine the excited anticipation 
I experienced as a tenderfoot apprentice at the thought of my 
first trip by dog team. Moreover, this particular trip was to 
be prefaced by a traditional stratagem, reminiscent of the old 
H B C-North West Company days: a gala dance on the eve 
of departure that would throw the rival traders completely off 
the scent. Invitations were accordingly sent to the officials 
of the rival trading company across the river, to their wives, 
to their junior members, to their workmen white, Indian and 
half-breed and, most important, to their dog drivers. Come 
one, come all! 

To the tune of two fiddles and one Indian drum dancing 
was commenced at eight in the evening and carried on to the 
small hours of the morning. The district manager was there 
and, although somewhat beyond the dancing age, he graced 
the proceedings with his presence until midnight. As was 
to be expected of the day and age, the pQce de resistance at the 
dance was the good old Red River jig, and for the rest the 
Indian rabbit and duck dances, besides quadrilles and square 
dances. There were tremendous copper kettles of hot tea 
and hundreds of currant buns in a room off the main bachelors' 
hall where guests refreshed themselves, buffet style, from time 
to time. Being young and foolish, and taking no thought for 
the morrow, I danced to my heart's content with matrons and 
maidens, young and old, and irrespective of the shade of their 
complexions white, dusky or otherwise. At three in the 
morning the party broke up, farewells were extended, and the 
guests from the opposition bundled into their dog sleighs and 
with tinkling bells went merrily on their way to their own 
trading post, three miles distant across the Moose River. 

But though others retired for a few hours' sleep there was 
no rest for me, for preparations had to be made for the trip. 
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Wise old McAuley, my guide, had retired from the dance at 
midnight and thus had the benefit of at least a few hours' rest 
before starting. First came breakfast, then packing up, load- 
ing the sled an Eskimo-style komatik harnessing and 
hitching the dogs, and finally, about six, off we went with a 
fine to-do and in great style. 

The weather was moderating, with a threat of snow, and by 
the time the team was out on the coast of James Bay about 
four hours later a steady snowfall had begun to impede our 
progress. We were no sooner on the coast, however, than it 
was time for lunch, a very welcome break for both man and 
beast and particularly for me, for I was commencing to think 
that this business of dancing all night and travelling by dog- 
team all day was not quite so glamorous as it had appeared. 

Yet lunch on the shores of James Bay, with driftwood to 
make a fire, was a very short affair in point of time, and not 
particularly restful, even if the weather was comparatively 
mild. What with the chopping of firewood, melting snow in 
the copper tea-kettle, thawing buns, and all the time being 
careful not to wet my moccasins at the modest fire, I did not 
find the lunch period the least bit restful. But the warm tea 
and the bite of food was refreshing, and off we went after 
lunch, sustained but not rested. 

The afternoon was a weary drag. Snow was falling 
steadily, the load was heavy with trade goods for the Indians, 
and consequently there was very little riding for myself or for 
McAuley. It was jog-trot snowshoeing all the way. It was a 
welcome relief when McAuley swung the teanrinto the land at 
Big Stone Point to camp for the night. I soon discovered 
that, although we were off the trail for the day, the day's work 
was by no means finished. There was the business of camping 
the moving of a temporary home for the night and all that 
this entailed. Wearily, and under the direction of McAuley, 
I set to work tramping, down the tent site with my snowshoes, 
cutting small spruce trees to make a bed of boughs for the tent 
floor, erecting the tent itself, banking the tent with snow, 
erecting the portable stove and stovepipes and, while McAuley 
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cut the night's supply of firewood, unloading the sled and 
stowing the grub-box and sleeping equipment in the tent. 

With the firewood cut and piled by the tent door, McAuley 
told me to kindle the stove and start cooking supper while the 
dogs were being made snug for the night. First McAuley 
tramped holes in the snow at the foot of small spruce trees, one 
for each dog of the team. In these he placed a few spruce 
boughs, then he unhitched the dogs from the sled and chained 
each one to his particular tree, with his harness hanging above 
him ready for the morning. Next came the cooking for the 
dogs, for which McAuley made a large outdoor open fire sur- 
mounted by a spruce tripod on which was hung the huge 
dog-kettle. The standard diet, in a country where raw 
sealmeat or fish was unavailable, was one pound of oatmeal 
and one-quarter pound of tallow per dog per day and it was 
the preparation of this mush that occupied McAuley for the 
next hour or so, interspersed with frequent trips to the tent 
door to offer me friendly advice in my noviciate at camp 
cooking. 

In between times of replenishing the fire and stirring the 
mush for the dogs, McAuley would smoke contentedly at his 
pipe, taking his rest by the open fire in preparation for the 
morrow. As soon as the mush was cooked, McAuley left it to 
cool while he had supper in the tent, commenting not unfavour- 
ably on my cooking. But as we had a plentiful supply of 
prepared meat balls from the post, cooking consisted merely 
of wanning up. After supper came cleaning up, and by that 
time I was more than ready to roll into my blankets for the 
night, somewhat disillusioned about "the romance of the fur 
trade." I never heard McAuley feed the dogs or turn in for 
the night. 

A good meal and a night's rest can work wonders, so, that 
when called next morning at five I felt that perhaps after all 
there was something romantic about the fur trade. At all 
events I went through the routine with interest, albeit the first 
day of winter travel had brought into play some unaccustomed 
muscles. Washing in the snow was a new experience, but 
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McAuley, in his wisdom, advised me to go through with it, 
pointing out that, while it might not be very effective as an 
ablution, it was stimulating and refreshing. 

Then followed the morning routine. Breakfast of bacon 
and beans (prepared by McAuley while I slept), dishwashing, 
packing up, dressing for outdoors, striking tent, loading and 
lashing the sled, harnessing and hitching the dogs and, finally, 
hitting the trail at seven while it was still dark. McAuley 
explained that, while there was no objection to starting out in 
the dark, it was always the part of wisdom to camp and cut the 
night's firewood before nightfall. Moreover, if you kept the 
team on the trail from seven in the morning until three or four 
in the afternoon, with only a twenty- or thirty-minute rest at 
lunch time, the dogs had done well enough and had earned 
their one meal per day. 

On the second night we camped at the mouth of the 
Harricanaw River; rather a cold and cheerless camp in the 
willows. The day was far spent and the deep spruce woods, 
best for camping, were too far distant through the soft snow. 
We awoke on the third morning to find that the wind was 
blowing half a gale from the northwest, and that clouds of snow 
were swirling past the tent door and drifting deep in the 
hollows. It was a long day's journey up the Harricanaw River 
to the Gheena camp, so McAuley wisely decided not to tackle 
it in inclement weather. The stormy day was thus tinned to 
good account and became a day of rest, beneficial for both 
travellers and team. 

It came as quite a surprise to find how contentedly I could 
rest in camp. I had often wondered what Indians did on the 
"off days" when they were not on the trail. I now realized 
that, after a few days' arduous travel in fresh and deep snow, a 
period of rest was a physical necessity. McAuley, for his part, 
snowshoed to a nearby Indian camp and also made prepara- 
tions for the up-river journey on the morrow. It was decided 
to travel light, and to hire an Indian guide who would not only 
take us to the Cheena camp but, more important, would break 
trail for the team. The tent, stove and other dispensable 
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impedimenta would be cached at the Indian camp at the 
mouth of the Harricanaw. 

The weather turned clear and cold, and the morning of the 
fourth day found us, with our Indian guide, snowshoeing up 
the Harricanaw River in high hopes of securing the coveted 
silver fox that night. There had been little riding on the sled 
from Moose Factory to Harricanaw. Now there would be 
none going up-river. It was a case of steady snowshoeing all 
day, the Indian guide in the lead breaking trail, with me 
following him and McAuley with the team bringing up the 
rear. On the shores of James Bay, where the wind has a great 
sweep, a gale or two packs the snow hard and solid, and the 
sled with runners slides along easily. Inland, however, where 
the wind does not have the same opportunities, the resulting 
soft snow means showshoeing for men and very heavy going 
for the dogs. 

The slowness of pace soon became evident, for by noon a 
bare teii miles had been covered, the best part of the day was 
gone, and the Cheena camp was still some twenty miles 
distant. For me, not yet wise to the ways of the trail, this was 
a disappointment, though McAuley and the guide seemed 
unperturbed. Where to sleep, I asked, when the tent and 
stove had been left behind at the mouth of the river? This was 
easy, according to McAuley; we would sleep in a bivouac. 
And of course, next day we would be sure to reach the Cheena 
camp ! And sleep in a bivouac we did, which was a new and 
not altogether comfortable experience for the fur trade appren- 
tice. I was amazed by the huge quantity of six-foot logs 
required to keep the fire going for the night. However, the 
bivouac was comfortably lined with spruce boughs, a wind- 
break behind and a cosy fire in front. So long as one kept 
turning alternately back and front to the fire, one could keep 
tolerably warm, though it must be admitted I found it a little 
draughty at times. It was dear and cold, one of those twenty- 
or thirty-below nights when the stars twinkle ever so brightly. 
Soon after supper, while McAuley and the guide were puffing 
contentedly at their pipes, I set about making my blankets into 
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a sleeping bag, only to discover that, while they were sufficient 
in weight, they were lacking in size. They should have been 
"four-pointers" instead of three and a half, and while they 
would do for sleeping in the tent, for the open-air bivouac it 
was another matter. The result was that I did not spend a 
very restful night, though I did learn a very valuable lesson ! 

The fifth day was a repetition of the fourth clear cold 
weather and steady snowshoeing up river at a distressingly 
slow pace. The evening found us still looking for the Gheena 
camp and the elusive silver fox. To make matters worse, food 
for both men and dogs was running low, for McAuley had 
counted on securing moose, venison and fish from Gheena. I 
found the second night in a bivouac no more comfortable than 
the first, though I was relieved by the thought that next day 
we should surely secure the silver fox and sleep comfortably in 
the warm teepee of Cheena the hunter, feasting on moose, 
rabbits or perhaps beaver! 

At last, on the sixth day out from Moose Factory, we found 
faint signs of an old trail which led us to Cheena's campsite. 
But here a rude shock awaited us. Only the framework of the 
hunter's teepee was standing, the campfire was dead, and 
Cheena and his family had departed farther inland days ago, 
taking with them the much desired silver fox. Our guide had 
a pretty good idea of the locality to which Gheena had shifted 
his camp, but as our food supplies were exhausted it was quite 
out of the question to follow him. The idea of giving up the 
silver fox was a sharp disappointment, though the edge of my 
keenness had been dulled by short rations and the hardships of 
the trail. By this time I was half starved and trail weary and 
was quite willing to admit that chasing silver foxes was not so 
glamorous after all. 

There was nothing for it but to beat a retreat. The food 
situation was serious, though fortunately our Indian guide 
knew of a cache of flour, left by Gheena for spring use, and 
from which we could draw in the emergency. So the seventh 
day found us heading back downstream, with nothing to eat, 
and depending entirely on the flour cache. Such advantage 
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as might have been gained by doubling back on our beaten 
trail was lost by the weariness of the dogs due to lack of food. 
Being inexperienced and unused to such hardships I was 
suffering more than McAuley and the Indian from lack of 
nourishment, especially as I could not yet, like the others, take 
sustenance from the last scrap of bacon rind or pork skin. 

On the afternoon of the eighth day, we weary travellers 
came upon the flour cache, but alas, there was flour and noth- 
ing else! Not even baking powder, salt or lard. However, 
McAuley set about making unleavened bannocks, using for 
grease the last particle of fat to be rendered from a piece of 
pork skin. And such bannocks well mixed with cinders 
and other forms of corruption from the open fire ! At any rate 
they were hot, and to hungry men they tasted good. But in 
my unwisdom, and being a novice, I ate not wisely but too 
well, with the result that I was violently sick on the trail that 
afternoon, thus further weakening my already hungry frame. 
The dogs, however, having stronger stomachs than me, seemed 
somewhat perked up after their snack of bannock. Camp that 
night was a nightmare for me. Not only was the bannock 
lying heavily on my "conscience," but the reduced diet of the 
past few days was taking a heavy toll. After all, I mused, 
there must be something to this theory of being trail-hardened. 

Next morning two of the dogs were found dead. Charit- 
ably, we did not attribute this to McAuley's bannock! 
Naturally the weaker ones go first, and while the men in the 
party were faring poorly, they at least always had a mouthful 
or two of nourishment, whereas the dogs had had nothing after 
the first night inland on the Harricanaw River until they were 
given scraps of bannock on the afternoon of the eighth day. 
On the ninth day we arrived back at the mouth of the Harri- 
canaw River, where another of the dogs died. While McAuley 
and our guide were in fair shape, L was weary, footsore and 
dispirited, and I threw myself as soon as possible on my bed 
of boughs in utter exhaustion. What had given promise of 
being an exciting adventure had turned out to be a dismal 
failure from every point of view. After days of cold and 
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hardship on short commons we had nothing to showfor our pains 
but the loss of three valuable dogs. To make matters worse, 
we were not out of our difficulties yet, for we had but limited 
food for ourselves and our dogs for the return along the coast to 
Moose Factory, which fortunately was but one sleep distant. 
The Indians of the nearby camp had not been to the trading 
post for some time, and therefore had little to spare in the way 
of white man's food. They were able to spare a little dog food, 
but as their supplies were meagre we took only one night's 
ration. 

After resting up one day at the mouth of the Harricanaw, 
and leaving behind our up-river Indian guide, McAuley and I 
started out for Moose Factory. With a reduced and half- 
starved team, and short rations to boot, the home run was far 
from pleasant, though by dint of steady plugging the half-way 
point of the two-day journey was reached late in the evening. 
The next day it blew a gale from the northwest, prohibiting all 
thought of travel. This was serious, because the last scrap of 
food had been given to the dogs in the expectation of returning 
to the trading post next day. It meant that the team would be 
unfed that night and would have to make the post next day on 
empty stomachs. By the morning of the final day the weather 
had moderated, and we set out in good spirits in expectation 
of reaching the post that night. The depleted dog-team was 
naturally slow, but we kept at it and reached the mouth of the 
Moose River at dusk. Here a second campfire was made and 
a hot drink partaken of, though there was very little left to eat. 
Then the final struggle for the trading post. And what a 
struggle! I was very tired after a long day on the trail, and 
though I was temporarily revived by a warm cup of tea there 
were fourteen weary miles to Moose Factory. The dogs, too, 
were slower than ever with the descent of darkness. So there 
was nothing for it but that McAuley should walk ahead to lead 
and encourage them, leaving me to handle the sled. 

To this day I still fed that the team must have stuck in the 
snowdrifts at least five thousand times that night on the way 
up to the post! The least little drift would stop them, weak 
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and dispirited as they were. This meant a violent tug to 
start the sled again, and there were not many violent tugs left 
in me. That night, on the last fourteen miles to Moose 
Factory, I came through the Gethsemane experienced at some 
time or other by most northern travellers: th^t utter weariness 
of the flesh when the one dominating desire is rest; the horrible 
temptation to lie down hi the snow, knowing full well that one 
would never arise again. On such occasions mind does 
triumph over matter. Physical energy is exhausted but will 
power keeps one snowshoed foot moving past the other for the 
final few agonizing miles and the goal is reached at last. 
McAuley and I had commenced our trip with ten dogs and 
seven days' rations. We were absent thirteen days and 
returned with only seven dogs. So much for the romance of 
the fur trade! 



CHAPTER V 

ALAN NIGOLSON 

On the first day of July, 1912, I received instructions from 
District Manager A. C. McNab to transfer to Rupert's House, 
there to be assistant to Post Manager Alan Nicolson. So I left 
Moose Factory on the 7th, a passenger on the S.S. Inenew 
which sailed at 8 A.M. and anchored just outside of Charlton 
Sound on account of fog. We tied up at the jetty at six the 
following morning and immediately started loading cargo 
for Rupert's House, finishing at 6 P.M. The Inenew sailed from 
Charlton Island at 5.30 A.M. on July 9 and tied up at the 
Rupert's House jetty at 11.30 A.M. It was a very pleasant 
crossing in a calm, summer sea. En route we passed the local 
ship of the Revillon Frfcres Trading Company, the Amelia, a 
steamer of around 100 tons, about the same size as the Inenew. 
Passing a ship at sea on the lonely waters of James Bay in 1912 
was quite an event. Engineer Joe Love, coming on deck from 
the engine room, greeted the occasion with one word, 
"Traffic!" 

So here was I, a twentieth century fur trade apprentice, on 
the very spot where Medard Chouart, Sieur des Groseilliers, 
established in 1668 the first HB C trading post in Canada. 
Truly this was a romantic thought! A cairn has since been 
erected by the H B C to commemorate the historic occasion. 
The inscription reads as follows: 

HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY 

RUPERT'S HOUSE POST 
ORIGINALLY GALLED 

FORT CHARLES 
ESTABLISHED ON THIS SITE 1668 

BY 

MEDARD CHOUART DES GROSEILLIERS. 
CAIRN ERECTED 1935. 
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It is not definitely known when the name was changed to 
Rupert's House in honour of the first Governor, Prince Rupert, 
but within a decade of the incorporation of the Company in 
1670 the new name had become firmly established. 

It was at Rupert's House that I came in contact with Alan 
Nicolson, one of the last of the nineteenth-century fur traders, 
a man whom I greatly admired for his many fine qualities of 
character and integrity and for his efficiency as a post manager. 
Born at Kingussie in the Highlands of Scotland in 1861, he 
came as an apprentice to Rupert's House in 1880 and spent 
his entire forty-year fur trade career at two posts Rupert's 
House and Moose Factory. After his apprenticeship at 
Rupert's House he became first a clerk at Moose Factory and 
then accountant for the James Bay District, the district head- 
quarters being then at Moose Factory. He spent the final 
twenty years of his active life as post manager at Rupert's 
House, retiring in 1920 to live in Victoria, B.C., where he died 
on May 22, 1934. In 1890 he married Clara, daughter of the 
Venerable Archdeacon Vincent, who was for many years in 
charge of the Anglican mission at Albany on James Bay. 
Mrs. Nicolson was descended on her mother's side from the 
Gladmans, another old H B C family. 

There were ten children of this marriage. Most of them 
were born with the assistance of native midwives, as was the 
general custom of the day. Throughout the centuries it was 
the policy of H B C to maintain surgeons at their principal 
posts, a custom that was discontinued at the end of the nine- 
teenth century when the Canadian government gradually 
assumed responsibility for Indian health and sent its own 
doctors into the northland in connection with the yearly 
treaty payments to the Indians. The last of these surgeons 
was stationed at Moose Factory during the first years of the 
Nicolson marriage, so that some of the children were born with 
qualified medical aid. The Nicolson children went their 
various ways, one as far as California, where he is still active in 
the banking business. Two of the children died in infancy 
and one boy, Thomas, died on the Long Portage of the 
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Missinabie River while the family were returning from a fur- 
lough in Manitoba. The Indian canoemen made a rough-hewn 
coffin, Nicolson himself read the burial service, and one more 
wooden cross was added to the not inconsiderable number of 
lonely graves on the quiet portages of the fur country. Most 
of the Nicolson children were sent to Scotland in H B G ships 
from Moose Factory for their education, though the younger 
ones were educated in Canada. 

Alan Nicolson was a studious and well-read man. He 
subscribed to the Times weekly edition, Chambers Journal, 
Blackwoofs Magazine, Round Table, World? s Work, and numerous 
other serious periodicals, besides each year importing a number 
of new books of current publication. When first I came in 
contact with him, I was amazed at his knowledge of current 
world events. His information might be several months 
behind the times, but it was extensive and accurate, keeping 
him well informed on what was happening in the outside world. 
He was a photographer of no mean ability, having produced 
some very fine prints with the old-fashioned clumsy glass plate 
cameras. I believe it was Chief Factor James L. Cotter who, 
about the year 1880, introduced the first camera into James 
Bay, using the old cumbersome "wet plate" process. It was 
from Cotter that Nicolson received his first interest in photog- 
graphy, purchasing some of the Cotter equipment when the 
elder man retired. Of course in those days photographers did 
all their own developing and printing, and before the invention 
of the dry plate they even prepared their own emulsion for 
coating the wet plates. Remarkable as it may seem, I must 
nevertheless record that when in his later years Nicolson started 
using the modern folding and vest pocket type cameras, 
his work was no better than that of the average amateur 
photographer. 

During his forty years in the fur trade, Alan Nicolson had 
three furloughs: one to Great Britain in 1912 and two to 
Manitoba. In 1903 he sailed with his family from Moose 
Factory in the Ladyhead (Captain J. G. Ford, Master) for the 
purpose of taking furlough in England, but was shipwrecked 
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when only a short distance up the Bay. The family returned 
to spend the winter at Rupert's House and the following 
summer Nicolson himself remained at Rupert's House while 
Mrs. Nicolson went alone with the children overland to 
Montreal and thence to Scotland. Just imagine such a 
journey with several small children ! By canoe some 1 50 miles 
from Rupert's House to Moose Factory; again by canoe and 
over many portages from Moose Factory to Mattawa on the 
C.P.R., a distance of some 450 miles; thence by rail to 
Montreal and steamer across the Atlantic. 

Such infrequent furloughs seem extraordinary to us today, 
but very definitely in Nicolson's day furloughs were few and 
far between. One result of this infrequency was that many 
traders of the eighteenth and nineteenth century never really 
got to know Canada. They would sail in Hudson's Bay ships 
from Great Britain to be apprenticed to the fur trade, dis- 
embarking at either York Factory or Moose Factory. They 
would spend their entire business life at posts in the James Bay 
area, or along the North Saskatchewan and down the Mac- 
Kenzie River. They would take three or four furloughs in 
the course of a thirty- to forty-year fur trade career, sailing 
home in Hudson's Bay ships from either York Factory or Moose 
Factory, returning to duty by the same means the following 
year. Finally, on retiring, many of them would "go home in 
the ship," that is, home to Great Britain. This system will 
explain, too, why the Scottish National Museum in Edinburgh 
has such a fine Indian anthropological collection. There were 
then very few museums in Canada, and none accessible to the 
men of the north. Therefore such fur traders of the James 
Bay and North West areas as were collectors would naturally 
take their material home with them to the museums of Great 
Britain. Nicolson was not, however, one of the collectors. 

Alan Nicolson was in some ways a disappointed man. He 
had joined the fur trade with the expectation of eventually 
being promoted to the rank of commissioned officer trader, 
chief trader, factor or chief factor when he would be entitled 
to share in the profits of the trade. In the meantime, however, 
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the march of progress and expansion was catching up with the 
fur trade, and before Nicolson had been long in the fur country 
the system of commissions had to be abolished. From then on, 
fur traders were salaried officials of the Company. Neverthe- 
less, I never knew any man who derived so much fun out of 
being an H B G post manager and "handling" Indians, as he 
used to say. He had great insight into Indian psychology, 
though strangely enough this was accomplished with a very 
meagre knowledge of the Gree language. Traders usually 
look upon a knowledge of the native tongue as a means to gain 
insight into the workings of the Indian mind. Alan Nicolson, 
however, was an exception to the rule, for except when serving 
a customer or giving some trifling instruction he conversed 
with his Indians through an interpreter. When business was 
slack, he would spend many an hour in the store with a group 
of Indians around him: giving advice, seeking information, 
discussing future plans, or engaging in good-natured banter. 
Nicolson liked to do this, but it was also good customer relation- 
ship and the Indians loved it. He was very astute when in 
1904 Revillon Frres Trading Company Limited built a post 
at Rupert's House and established themselves as permanent 
opposition to H B G, creating a competitive situation that had 
not existed since the days of the North- West Company. 
Nicolson knew, of course, that Revillon Frres were bound to 
secure business, so he always made it a point to part in good 
friendship with any Indian who decided to transfer his allegi- 
ance to the "opposition." In this way it was easier for the 
Indians to return to H B C, as many of them did, without 
losing face. 

Indians have a great respect for age and maturity, and this 
was a growing factor in the prestige Nicolson built up over the 
years; though, as with all successful traders, the outstanding 
factors were his honesty, truthfulness and general integrity. 
He always impressed these fundamental qualities on appren- 
tices serving under him. No matter how much, by our 
standards, an Indian might appear ignorant and unlettered, 
honesty in all business transactions was fundamental. Apart 
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from the moral point involved, this was good psychology, 
because from my own experience I believe that primitive 
Indians have an uncanny faculty of knowing an honest from a 
dishonest trader. I remember that once, in the course of one 
of the discussion groups with Nicolson in the H B G store, an 
Indian opined that although he was receiving higher prices 
for his furs from the opposition and buying his merchandise 
cheaper he was somehow or other becoming poorer and 
poorer! 

An amusing incident comes to mind that took place at one 
of these discussion groups. A certain Edward Namacoose, a 
mediocre Cree trapper, started explaining to Nicolson how the 
opposition trader was anxious to secure Namacoose for one of 
his trappers. But of course Namacoose would never dream of 
leaving the HBG without consulting the post manager! 
Nicolson tried to ignore Namacoose and go on with the group 
discussion. Finally, in response to persistent interruptions, 
the old man said: 

"Edward Namacoose! If that opposition trader knew as 
much about you as I do, do you think he would be such a fool 
as to want you for a trapper?" 

Edward thought for a moment, then solemnly answered, 
"By Jove, tap-way!" (By Jove, that's true.) 

This of course brought loud laughter from the assembled 
Indians and effectively dispelled Edward's ideas of transferring 
his allegiance. 

Though to my knowledge he never attended an Indian 
accouchement, leaving this social duty to the Indian mid- 
wives, Nicolson nevertheless had quite a reputation as an 
amateur practitioner, and many an Indian, and not a few 
white people too, had him to thank for timely medical aid. He 
had several medical books which he studied from time to time, 
and of course experience and practice in catering to Indian 
ailments led to increased proficiency. In 1912, the year I 
went to Rupert's House, a government survey party brought to 
Alan Nicolson one of their Indian guides with a ,22-calibre 
bullet by accident deeply imbedded in the calf of his leg. 
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They were fearful of blood poisoning and felt that amateur 
surgery might be necessary. The Indian was not worried, 
however, and neither was Nicolson. He told the surveyors 
to set their minds at rest He had seen many Indians with 
gunshot wounds, for they are notoriously careless in the 
handling of firearms, but although such accidents often left 
gunshot pellets lodged in various parts of their anatomy he had 
never known of a case of blood poisoning. As matters turned 
out he was right, for the Indian in question, Simon Smallboy 
by name, lived to a ripe old age. 

Alan Nicolson was also a man who had been overlooked in 
the promotion ladder, for in the opinion of those who knew 
him best he certainly had the qualities required for a district 
manager, and in greater measure than some of the men he 
served under. The stumbling block, I am led to believe, was 
his drinking habits, which were a carry-over from an earlier 
fur trade day. For it must be understood that in the days I 
speak of there was no unlimited supply of alcoholic beverages 
in the country. Each member of the white staff, were he so 
inclined, ordered and paid for his own annual supply. There 
was no trafficking in liquor. Most white people therefore 
imported for their personal use one or at the most two cases of 
spirits and usually one hogshead of Bass's Ale. Spread over a 
twelve-month period, this was quite a modest intake, and it 
was usually kept for special occasions or celebrations. But 
Alan Nicolson had inherited the ancient custom of a "ship-time 
spree." After the annual ship brought the merchandise sup- 
plies for the ensuring year, and the Indians were all outfitted 
and away for the winter, the old timers would go on an 
alcoholic binge. And when Alan Nicolson of Rupert's House 
went on such a spree, sometimes for as long as a week, all the 
world knew of it ! Although at other times of the year he was 
a hard-working, sober and industrious servant of H B G, he 
received adverse publicity which, as in many cases, was not 
entirely deserved. With increasing years and his association 
with a younger generation, however, the Old Man gradually 
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discontinued the annual indulgence, and before he retired he 
had given it up entirely. 

Here I must tell the famous plum pudding story, well 
known to many, but not likely to go down in history unless by 
me recorded. The occasion was a visit from an inspector from 
head office who arrived at Rupert's House with the James Bay 
district manager to inspect the post. On Saturday night, 
after the day's work was completed, the new supply of liquor 
having just arrived, the party started drinking, perhaps not 
wisely but too well. Both Nicolson and the inspector were in 
a mood to continue imbibing the next day, with the result that 
by dinnertime the inspector was in rather a bellicose temper. 
As was the Sunday custom, Mrs. Nicolson had prepared the 
usual "Hudson's Bay plum pudding" for dessert quite a huge 
affair, round like a football, steamed in a cloth and, like the 
Sunday roast, the left-over portion intended for Monday. 
The inspector took exception to this extravagance. When he 
was a post manager, such luxuries were not allowed ! Where- 
upon Alan Nicolson, not in the least bit cowed, picked up the 
pudding and threw it at the inspector's head. One thing led 
to another, until eventually the inspector fired both the district 
manager and Nicolson. The former, for his part, was inclined 
to take this seriously, but not so Alan Nicolson. He averred 
that it would take a much better man than the inspector from 
Head Office to discharge him from the service of H B C. 

I have written at some length regarding Alan Nicolson, 
not necessarily because he was, in my opinion, an outstanding 
trader, but mainly because he was typical of so many nine- 
teenth-century H B G fur traders men of outstanding probity, 
strength of character, diligence and devotion to duty. In my 
experience "their Lordships" in London set high ideals, and if 
ever any Indian or Eskimo customer of H B G suffered injustice 
or dishonesty it was because of the weakness of the individual 
trader concerned. Men like Alan Nicolson upheld a fine 
tradition. He was one of the last of his age, for the twentieth 
century, particularly after World War I, brought great 
changes to the fur trade. 



CHAPTER VI 

RUPERT'S HOUSE 

The development of early Canadian fur trade posts has 
always been a fascinating study. Some progress, some regress 
and some disappear from the map, as in the recent case of 
York Factory, a great and famous fiir trade post which closed 
its doors in 1957 after 275 years in business. Most of our 
great cities started as fur trading posts. In 1 738, seventy years 
after Rupert's House was established, La V6rendrye built 
Fort Rouge at the juncture of the Red and Assiniboine Rivers 
where Winnipeg now stands. Today Greater Winnipeg is a 
city of over 400,000, while Rupert's House remains a small 
and relatively isolated fur trade settlement. 

The name "trading post" has been used for many years to 
describe the establishments the H B C had to build in the 
Canadian wilds to conduct their business. The fur trade at 
any particular location was not just a simple matter of buying 
furs and selling merchandise. There were ancillary services 
which had to be provided, making necessary the building of 
storehouses, workshops, ship-yards, etc., besides housing for 
the staff. The trading post was therefore an establishment of 
varying size, depending on the one hand on the size of the 
Indian population and the extent and productivity of the 
surrounding fur country, and on the other hand on the extent 
and variety of the ancillary services. Some trading posts were 
actually operated not primarily for fur trading but as trans- 
shipment points on one or other of the fur trade transportation 
routes. 

Though small in size Rupert's House bulked large in 
importance in the fur trade when first I saw it in 1912, for a 
greater number of fur bales were shipped from it than from 
any other of the James Bay posts. It had a great fur-producing 
hinterland stretching northeast to the headwaters of the 
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Eastmain River at Nitchequon Post in the interior of Labrador, 
east to the headwaters of the Rupert's River at Lake Mistas- 
sini, southeast on the Broadback and Nottaway River waters to 
Lake Waswanipi. This gave the post its importance, for it was 
the headquarters of a sub-district, supervising the trade of four 
inland posts Nemaska, Nitchequon, Mistassini and Waswanipi. 

As the distribution centre for the trade goods of these 
interior or "inland" posts as they were called, Rupert's House 
required a fairly large establishment, almost as large as the one 
described for Moose Factory. Housing and living conditions 
were much the same. There was, however, no sawmill and no 
boatbuilding at Rupert's House as these manufacturing 
activities were centred at Moose Factory for the benefit of the 
entire district. Canoe-building on the other hand, an activity 
not carried on at Moose Factory, was of vital importance at 
Rupert's House so there was a large combined canoe-building 
and carpenter shop. 

There were only two white persons on the staff, the post 
manager and his assistant. The latter was usually a married 
man, Rupert's House .being one of the few posts with accommo- 
dation for a married assistant. There were six on the per- 
manent staff who were native to Rupert's House, representing 
the following trades or occupations: steward, carpenter, 
blacksmith, canoe-builder, cattle-keeper and choreman. 

The "steward" was really a store assistant; the title and 
function was a James Bay institution which has disappeared 
under modern conditions. Throughout the for trade before 
World War I, as indeed in other forms of employment, 
remuneration was paid not only in cash but also in kind, which 
usually took the form of a weekly ration of food in addition to 
free housing and other perquisites. The weekly issue of such 
food rations represented a considerable amount of work, 
particularly during the summer months, when additional and 
temporary Indian workers would be hired. The steward was, 
therefore, given charge of a small store of his own, usually in a 
wing off the mam store, where he would retail such commodi- 
ties as flour, baking powder, lard, salt pork, salt beef, tea, sugar 
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and tobacco. This was before the day of the modern package 
goods, and as all these commodities, excepting tobacco which 
was in plugs, were imported in bulk, all had to be weighed out 
on the scales. This too was before paper bags were in 
common use. Each customer had his or her own cotton bags 
for the various food items purchased or received as rations. 
The steward would also dispense in season the foods provided 
by the country and purchased from the Indians: ducks, geese, 
rabbits, ptarmigan, moosemeat, venison and, most important, 
that great staple of the fur trade, fish. Sometimes the steward 
could read and write; sometimes he couldn't. But it mattered 
little, as the rations were issued according to standard scales 
that were kept on record in the office. In the event that an 
unlettered steward should be obliged to deviate from the 
standard scale of rations, or should issue the odd item from the 
main store to a customer, he would report it to the clerk or to 
the office. The system was rather cumbersome by modern 
standards but, like many another in different trades and 
businesses, satisfactory for the time. 

European clothing was largely the vogue at Rupert's House 
in 1912 for both whites and natives, though in the winter 
months everybody wore Indian-made moccasins, and for the 
autumn goose hunt Eskimo waterproof sealskin boots were 
imported from Great Whale River, the most northerly post in 
James Bay District, situated on the edge of Eskimo Land. 
For the regular business day all whites wore business suits 
with white collar and tie and the Indian workmen wore 
clothing suitable to their trade. For Sunday churchgoing, 
weddings, burials or other special occasions, all Indians wore 
blue serge or tweed suits, with shirts, ties and felt hats. For 
winter travelling, snowshoeing or trapping, the whites wore 
Indian clothing, which in 1912 consisted of hooded cloth 
capote, L'Assomption sash, stroud leggings and moccasins, all 
worn over the customary European undergarments. 

Although imported canned meats, fish and fruits were 
coming more and more into vogue, the whites of that day still 
depended very largely on native foods such as I mentioned 
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earlier as being part of the steward's department. Bread, of 
course, was a very important item in the white people's diet. 
Most white wives were excellent bakers, as were many of the 
native wives of the permanent staff. Apart from jams and 
jellies, canned and dried fruits, canned milk, imported English 
biscuits, and of course the items issued as rations from the 
steward's department, the native staff depended largely on 
native foods for their sustenance and supplemented their 
rations by hunting and fishing in their leisure time besides 
continually bartering with the Indians for any surplus foods 
they had to offer. Cattle were kept mainly as draught animals 
to haul the supply of firewood, though the cows, usually three 
to six, did supply milk for most of the year. This rmlfc went 
first to the post manager, the clerk and the missionary, and any 
surplus would be rationed out free of charge to the permanent 
native employees. Sick persons, white or Indian, young or old, 
always had first call on the fresh milk supply. Extensive 
gardens were maintained, so that fresh potatoes were available 
practically the year round, and these would be supplemented 
by lesser supplies of turnips, carrots, cabbages, etc. Straw- 
berries, gooseberries and currants were cultivated and from 
these the white housewives secured a supply of preserves. All 
the permanent native employees had garden plots, though most 
of them were satisfied to confine their efforts to the growing 
of potatoes. 

The white population was very small. It comprised the 
post manager and his family, the married assistant, the 
Anglican missionary (at that time the Reverend, later Arch- 
deacon, J. E. Woodall) and the bachelor manager and his 
assistant at the Revillon Frfcres post, a total of fifteen people. 
The permanent native staff and their families numbered about 
sixty, while the Indians of Rupert's House, who were off 
hunting and trapping during the winter season, would add a 
further 350, thus giving a population of around 400 to 450 souls, 
exclusive of the Indians attached to and trading with the in- 
land posts of Nemaska, Nitchequon, Mistassini and Waswanipi. 

While Rupert's House had its own fur trade business to 
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look after, it was also the supply depot for the vast hinterland 
I have already indicated, some 50,000 square miles in area or 
roughly speaking about twice the size of the Province of 'New 
Brunswick. Supplies were transported by the annual ship 
from London to Gharlton Island and thence by local steamer 
to Rupert's House. But the frail canoes could not handle the 
heavy and bulky packages used for ocean transport, even if it 
had been possible for the Indian voyageurs to carry them over 
the portages. So everything in the way of general merchandise 
was opened, and the repacking for the inland posts of Nemaska, 
Waswanipi, Mistassini and Nitchequon was not the least of the 
winter activities at Rupert's House. Flour was packed at the 
mills in special double bags to HBC specifications, but 
practically everything else had to be either repacked or given 
special coverings. Chests of tea, for instance, were given a 
special waterproofed canvas covering and could then be 
shipped as received from the tea warehouses of London. Sugar, 
at that time Belgian beet sugar, was repacked into 75-lb. kegs 
for protection against rain and the contingency of being 
accidentally dropped in the water on the long canoe journey. 
Special wooden cases were manufactured locally, of various 
standard sizes to suit the types and weight of hardware, etc., 
to be shipped. They were always stoutly built and designed 
to give as much protection as possible from water damage, 
whether from rain, swampy ground on the portages, or an 
accidental immersion, not to mention the occasional swamping, 
or near swamping, of a freight canoe on a stormy lake. Dry- 
goods were packed in waterproofed bales in a very ingenious 
manner, designed to minimize loss or damage over the rivers, 
rapids and portages to the posts. The objective was to have 
each bale carry a representative selection of essential drygoods 
blankets, duffle or blanket cloth, fishnet twine, yard goods, 
underwear, etc. so that, if one or more bales were accidentally 
lost en route, the post customers would not be entirely bereft 
of any essential item. 

In consequence of its status as a supply depot for the inland 
post, Rupert's House had a busy canoe-building industry with 
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local Indians as the builders. Of first importance was the 
building of the thirty-foot freight canoes for the river trans- 
portation system, besides numerous hunting canoes for sale 
to the Indians, mainly in sixteen- and eighteen-foot lengths. 
These canoes were canvas-covered. The building of birch- 
bark canoes, at least as far as H B C was concerned, had been 
discontinued some ten years before my arrival in the fur trade. 
The wood for the canoes was all procured locally gunwales, 
timbers and planking, etc. and construction was in the time- 
honoured Indian fashion, but with the white man's canvas 
instead of birch-bark for the outer skin. 

Rupert's House also helped the inland posts by keeping its 
own able-bodied Indians employed on canoe freighting during 
the summer months. This was done not by having brigades 
of canoes but by keeping individual canoes shuttling back and 
forth between Rupert's House and Nemaska post, a distance 
of one hundred miles inland; each thirty-foot canoe carrying a 
minimum load of 4,000 Ibs. Such cargoes, taken by the 
Rupert's House Indians as far as Nemaska, could be used to 
help out in various ways. They could be used either for the 
direct benefit of Nemaska post, or relayed inland to one or 
other of the remaining three posts in the Rupert's House sub- 
district. Waswanipi, Mistassini and Nitchequon all sent 
down to Rupert's House each summer one brigade of four or 
five canoes. With food rations in addition to cargoes, such 
canoes would be heavily laden when they left Rupert's House. 
But by the time they reached Nemaska, thirteen portages and 
eight or nine days later, the crew's food supplies would be 
considerably diminished, so that it was very convenient for 
them to be able to take on additional cargo staged for them 
as far as Nemaska. 

All this activity made Rupert's House a very busy place 
during the summer months. Not only did the brigades of 
canoes from Waswanipi, Mistassini and Nitchequon keep the 
Rupert's House staff busy on transport matters, but the store 
had a busy time too attending to the wants of the visitors as 
well as the local customers. The voyageurs themselves took 
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up considerable time. They were not "just a bunch of 
Indians, 35 but each one was an individual in his own right, 
usually a married man with family health, welfare and other 
problems to be resolved. 

Each voyageur was paid a lump sum for the round trip 
besides food for the journey, one pair of river shoepacks 
(factory-made leather moccasins), a ration of tobacco and an 
allowance of food for his family while he was absent. The 
voyageurs from the inland posts were hired for the round trip 
to the coast by their own post managers, but the Rupert's 
House voyageurs had to be hired for each separate trip to 
Nemaska as soon as possible after the previous one was com- 
pleted. And there was always the odd Indian who had a sick 
wife or child, thus preventing him from working on the river 
or at least giving him a valid excuse. Then, on rare occasions, 
all the voyageurs at the post would stage a strike, though 
usually by patient negotiating, a compromise would be 
reached and work resumed. Epidemic sickness, or sickness 
of any kind for that matter, was the biggest hazard, for a bout 
of 'flu could seriously disrupt the summer transportation 
schedule. On such occasions the post manager would be kept 
busy morning, noon and night tending to the needs of the 
afflicted. There were many people in the vast and lonely 
hinterland depending on that thin and dangerous summer 
supply line, so that the sooner the transportation schedule 
could be resumed the better for all concerned. 

Haymaking to supply winter feed for the cattle was another 
important summer activity at Rupert's House. There was no 
cultivated hay at the post, so marsh hay was cut on the tidal 
flats at the mouth of the Rupert's River, transported in hay- 
boats (very similar to York boats) to the post, where it would 
be dried, and eventually stacked for winter use. This haywork 
gave employment to Indian men too old for river work and to 
the growing boys who were too young. Thus, with the young 
lads and the old men on the haying, and the able-bodied 
voyageurs on the river, the whole male population was gain- 
fully employed, which was good for morale. 
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During the period of Rupert's House history of which I 
write (1912-1913), Revillon Frfcres, the rival fur traders, were 
conducting an experiment in winter horse transport between 
Rupert's House and Nemaska. For this work they brought 
in four French-Canadian horsemen, horses, sleighs, feed and 
equipment. They cut, or rather improved, a winter road 
roughly paralleling the Rupert's River to Nemaska and built 
stables and bunkhouses about twenty miles apart. This is a 
heavy snowfall area, however, and winter operations were 
difficult. This factor, together with the small tonnage 
involved, made the costs prohibitive, and the whole project was 
abandoned after a few years. The Revillon attempt was not, 
indeed, the first. Alan Nicolson had tried out the same experi- 
ment for H B G around 1904-1905, using locally raised oxen 
rather than imported horses. It was not a success either and 
was soon abandoned. 

Behind all this searching for new routes and methods was 
the rising value of raw furs on the world markets, necessitating 
ever greater imports of merchandise to pay for them. Bringing 
more supplies was not difficult on the shores of the Bay where 
cargoes were delivered by ocean vessels, but for inland posts, 
where every pound of freight had to be carried on men's backs 
over the portages, it posed a serious problem. After all, there 
were only a limited number of able-bodied Indian canoemen 
at each post, so that under certain circumstances it could 
become a physical impossibility to import enough merchandise 
to pay for the furs. This is what actually happened at 
Nitchequon in 1913. This post was far in the interior of 
Labrador, up beyond the headwaters of the Eastmain River. 
The spring break-up was so late and the fall freeze-up so early 
that the canoe brigade had barely time to make the round trip 
to Rupert's House and back. This experience, compounding 
the difficulty of importing sufficient merchandise to pay for the 
furs, led Nicolson in 1913 to close Nitchequon and to move the 
post to the abandoned site of an older post called Neoskweskau, 
some 150 miles closer to Rupert's House. 



CHAPTER VII 

JAMES BAY CREES 

The Cree Indians form one of the eastern woodland tribes 
of Algonkian speech, closely related to the Ojibway who live 
mainly to the south of them. The two groups are about equal 
in number, the numerical preponderance being perhaps on the 
side of the Crees. The territory occupied by the Crees is very 
large. It included all the area around James Bay to the 
boundary of the Eskimo lands to the north. It stretched east 
of James Bay to Mistassini and Waswanipi, south of James Bay 
almost to the height of land. It extended along the west side 
of Hudson Bay almost to Churchill. The Crees expanded 
westward into what is now the northern portions of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Thus, it is that we have the 
division of the tribe into the Plains Crees, and the Woodland 
or Swampy Crees. 

The Cree dialect is one branch of the Algonkian speech that 
prevailed from the Atlantic to the prairies. Closely allied to 
it is the Ojibway, so that one conversant in Eastern Cree could 
without undue difficulty converse with the Ojibway and the 
Plains Cree. We are told that this Cree dialect was formerly 
a sort of lingua franca from the eastern woodlands through what 
is now the northern portions of the provinces of Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

The James Bay Crees call themselves "Mus-chay-goosh," 
the people of the swamp lands. * 6 Mus-cheg" is the Cree word 
for swamp. The corresponding term in Ojibway is "muskeg," 
a word which we have incorporated into our language. This 
name the Crees give themselves is probably the explanation 
for the English name, Swampy Cree. 

The number of Cree Indians is not very easy to determine, 
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mainly because our Canadian government tabulates the Indian 
population not by tribes but by provinces. The only definite 
information I have on this point, obtained from other sources, 
is of a Cree population of approximately 5,500 for the area in 
and around James Bay as far east as Mistassini and as far west 
as the area of the former York Factory trading post. I have no 
record of the Cree population of the James Bay District of my 
early fur trade days, but it was definitely smaller. I would 
put the figures at around four thousand for the period immedi- 
ately preceding World War I, though this would include an 
indefinite number of half-breeds who are not listed as 
"Indians" in present-day government census figures. 

I have often thought how fortunate it was that the early 
H B C traders encountered such a tribe as the Crees when first 
they traded on the shores of James Bay almost three hundred 
years ago. For of all the Indians I have encountered or read 
or heard about, the Crees are probably the most intelligent and 
progressive. I found them an adaptive and co-operative 
people with whom one could reason. True of course, there 
was a bond of mutual interest, inasmuch as the Crees welcomed 
the trader and the white man's material things he could have 
in exchange for his furs. The whole Cree country was being 
organized by the white man with a view to giving the natives 
the material satisfactions they desired and were willing to 
work and pay for from the proceeds of their trapping. But 
this is not the whole story, for I have known Indians to be 
recalcitrant and obstructive with the trader, even against their 
own palpable interests. This amicable business relationship 
with the James Bay Crees must have been fine training and 
experience for the early traders, qualifying them in later years 
to deal with more difficult tribes when they extended their 
trading posts into the great western areas. 

By Indian standards, the Crees were a cleanly people, 
ready and willing, within the limitations imposed by their 
outdoor life, to copy the white man's habits of cleanliness and 
personal hygiene. The few who had permanent homes at the 
larger trading posts would keep them dean and tidy, and to 
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partake of a meal in such a home could be a pleasant experi- 
ence. When travelling, summer or winter, they would 
invariably, at the last camp-fire before reaching the trading 
post, wash their faces and hands, shave if this was necessary, 
and at least put on a clean shirt. On the long journeys of the 
canoe brigades the men were constantly washing their clothes, 
for on such trips there were seldom any women around to do 
this work. 

The traders did their part too in establishing good relation- 
ships, for the majority of them were men of character, calm 
and unafraid, going forth with honest purpose to trade with 
the Indians. The best traders were friendly and fair, 
scrupulously honest, understanding, courteous and respectful. 
This last quality must be stressed, for although honesty and 
fairness were most important, they were also commoner than 
respect. For your wise and understanding trader there was 
no flouting of the Indian mores. 

Before World War I the Crees of James Bay could still claim 
the country as largely their own. There were no railways, no 
telegraph or telephone, no wireless and no aeroplanes. The 
only resident whites were the missionaries and the traders, 
and white travellers were very few and far between. The 
only commercial activity was the fur trade, for which the 
Indians were the indispensable primary producers. 

Under such circumstances the Indian was a self-respecting 
man of importance, earning his livelihood in the manner of his 
forefathers, paying his way and honourably discharging the 
obligations of life. As in all human communities, each tribe 
had its black sheep the rascals aiid ne'er-do-wells but by 
and large the Crees were honest, orderly and industrious 
people, and this mainly because their way of life was little 
disturbed by the white man. Their honesty was remarkable. 
Not only could they be entrusted with valuable canoe cargoes 
of merchandise and furs, but they could be allowed to wander 
around your store with impunity, for with very rare exceptions 
they would never dream of pilfering. Moreover, despite the 
absence of legal compulsion, they invariably paid their debts; 
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there might be some exception in the event of death or major 
disaster, but even then the sons of the deceased trapper would 
often clear off the indebtedness. 

When Revillon Frfcres first went to Rupert's House they 
very naturally set about enticing some of the best and most 
respected trappers to abandon the H B G and trap for them. 
Sometimes they were successful. But they could never under- 
stand how the Indian went about the business of transferring 
his allegiance from H B C to Revillon Frres. For the trapper 
would, as was his custom, go into the far interior with an 
outfit of winter supplies for which he would be indebted to the 
H B G to the extent of as much as three or four hundred dollars. 
The following spring he would return to Rupert's House with 
a good hefty pack of furs, take them to the H B G, pay off his 
indebtedness, and spend the surplus in the H B C store. Then, 
without a farthing to his name, he would present himself to the 
Revillon manager with the words, "Now, I am your trapper !" 
And the first thing he would be looking for would be a grub- 
stake for the following winter. The early Revillon managers 
could not understand this. What they wanted was for the 
Indian to "jump" his H B G debt and go to them with a big 
pack of furs. Naturally this kind of Indian honesty would 
soon wear thin in the face of unscrupulous traders, but the end 
result was inimical to the best interests of all traders and of 
the Indians themselves. 

To illustrate what is meant by Indian independence and 
self-respect, I can well remember that the Crees of the days 
before World War I rather looked askance on one of their 
number who accepted permanent employment with the white 
man. Such an Indian was considered by the tribe as lacking 
in vigour and initiative, one who was afraid to step out and 
earn his livelihood by hunting and trapping as his forefathers 
had done before him. No white man could browbeat a people 
with this kind of spirit. If an Indian didn't like you, or was 
antipathetic to white men in general, he just stayed away from 
the habitations of the white man. The trading post never 
saw him. True, he still liked to receive the white man's tea, 
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tobacco, ammunition, etc., but he would trade for his few 
wants with other Indians who did visit the post. What a 
contrast with today, when the ambition of most Indians seems 
to be to live as much as possible off the white man! 
. As a result of a lifetime of trading with Indians and 
Eskimos, I have formed the opinion that there is an optimum 
period in the dealings of any primitive people with the white 
man. This might be described as the period of time when the 
aborigines have sufficient of the white man's material civiliza- 
tion to ease the burden of life, but yet not enough to disrupt 
their way of life muzzleloading guns instead of bows and 
arrows; twines and lines for fish nets and snares, instead of 
tree and willow roots; canvas instead of birch-bark for canoes 
and wigwams; steel traps instead of deadfalls. And one must 
not overlook those undoubted and perhaps harmless com- 
forts, tea and tobacco, two of the greatest amenities we have 
given to the original inhabitants of Canada. It is difficult for 
city dwellers to appreciate what a wonderful beverage tea is 
for the Indian. He had nothing quite like it before the 
coming of the white man. His only drinks were water and 
bouillon prepared from meat, fish or the bones of animals. 
For the Indian on the winter trail, tea is a veritable nectar. 

For the Crees of James Bay this optimum period would 
have started about the second decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It ended in 1914. World War I caused in the way of 
life of the James Bay Indian a great disturbance, second only 
in importance to the advent of the white man. After that 
conflict the remaining Indian territories, north of the trans- 
continental railways, were opened up to exploitation by the 
whites, who established mining, lumbering, commercial 
fisheries, pulp and paper operations, hydro-electric develop- 
ment, commercial aviation and so on. . The Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway reached the salt water at Moosonee 
on James Bay in 1931. .And then World War II, with its 
technical developments in wireless communication and its 
expanding airmail routes, brought the Crees more and more 
into that restless maelstrom the white man calls his way of life. 
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Grave health problems were brought about as a result of 
increasing contacts with the whites, and these in turn necessi- 
tated active health and welfare measures by our government. 
Each of these developments resulted in further disturbances 
to the traditional Indian way of life, though perhaps to a lesser 
extent to the James Bay Indians than to most others. Today, 
the James Bay Crees, like all other Indians, are willy-nilly tied 
to the fast-moving chariot of the white man's civilization. 

During the optimum period of which I speak, the James 
Bay Crees were able to pursue a way of life which had become 
more or less standardized over the two hundred-odd years of 
their contacts with the white man. They almost all spent the 
winters with their families away from the trading posts, 
sometimes at great distances, trapping the fur-bearing animals 
which they gave in exchange for the white man's products. 
All the inland Indians and most of the coast Indians would be 
engaged as river voyageurs during the summer months, trans- 
porting by canoe die supplies required for the trade of the 
inland posts. Older men and young lads would be employed 
at haymaking. In one way or another, then, most of the 
Indians of that period would be usefully employed at work 
they liked and felt competent to do. The aboriginal way of 
life was not too greatly disturbed. The Indian had very few 
contacts with the whites, and these only with missionaries or 
traders who had very definite responsibilities toward him. 
He was still governed largely by his own tribal laws, for there 
was little or nothing of the white man's law and order. Most 
important of all, he had none of the long demoralizing periods 
of summer idleness so common today in Indian settlements 
and reserves. 

Now a word about the relationship of the Indians with the 
whites during this so-called "optimum period." The whites 
in question were the traders and missionaries with their 
family and the trader more often than the missionary, 
because mission stations were not established at all trading 
posts. It is often assumed that in earlier days the whites 
traders and missionaries more or less bossed the Indians 
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around as they liked. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. As already mentioned, the white man's law was far 
distant. Indian tribal law and customs to a great extent 
prevailed. Moreover, because of the fur trade economy of the 
country, the Indians, and particularly the chiefs and leaders, 
were men of importance in their respective communities. 
They were consulted on all important matters, because both 
the missionary and the trader required the active co-operation 
of the Indian in their respective spheres. Such moral suasion 
or leadership as was exercised by these white men was by 
virtue of their character and their ability to deal equitably 
with the Indians. It is unreasonable to suggest that one white 
man (and many of the posts were one-man posts) in a remote 
community, far removed in time and distance from other white 
men or the white man's law, and surrounded by three or four 
hundred Indians, could exercise any unfair or domineering 
influence over the tribesmen. If he tried to, things would not 
go well with him. But if he treated his Indian neighbours 
with dignity and respect, he would find them for the most part 
reasonable and co-operative, because fundamentally their fur 
trade objectives were the same. Putting the idea of the 
optimum period in other words, we could say that the Indian 
had achieved a great degree of harmony with his own world 
of nature and with the changing social organization and values 
brought about by the white man. 

In my early days in the fur trade, most of the James Bay 
Grees were still relatively primitive and unsophisticated. 
Have you ever stopped to consider, for instance, that it is only 
civilized peoples who keep a record of their birthdays, and 
thus peg themselves from the cradle to the grave? Primitive 
peoples have a delightfully vague idea of the passing of 'time. 
I remember once an Indian woman who was seeking medical 
advice for her sick son. Came the question, "How old is your 
son, anyway?" She thought for a moment, then answered, 
"Ten perhaps twenty." Not very precise from our point 
of view! 

In an earlier day all the coast posts, that is the posts which 
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received their supplies by ship rather than by canoe, had a 
grindstone the huge kind we used to see by the village smithy. 
There was very little to import the stone itself, the spindle or 
axle, and the iron handle. It would be mounted at the post 
on a wooden frame and set out in a public place where all and 
sundry could sharpen their axes and knives. It would take 
decades to wear down these grindstones, but then there were 
plenty of decades! Now the village grindstone was an ideal 
gathering place for the local sages on a fine summer day. 
After reviewing a number of topics the old timers would come 
around to a discussion of their respective ages, which they 
would compute by the size of the grindstone when they were 
young! One would say, "When I was a boy the grindstone 
was this size," indicating a diameter of perhaps three feet. 
With a wave of the arm, somewhat after the manner of the 
fisherman describing "the big one that got away,* 5 smother 
old timer would say, "That's nothing; when I was a boy the 
grindstone was this size!" indicating something like four feet 
in diameter! And so the argument would go on. 

The Grees of that day were similarly vague in their 
measurement of diurnal time, as few of them could count or 
read figures. We young fur traders would encounter an 
Indian wearing a very fine Waltham watch, his chest decorated 
with a generous display of gold-plated watch chain. We 
would ask him the time of day. "Ta-nes-peach-ay-ke-she-kak," 
we would say. The Indian would solemnly pull out his watch. 
But he wouldn't look at it. Instead he would look at the sun, 
then tell you it was about the middle of the afternoon. 

It was a relaxed and easy-going life with none of the 
pressing compulsions of civilization. The mysteries of birth, 
marriage and death were all taken care of within the family 
or the tribe. There was no educational problem, because the 
children were gradually trained in the tasks of maturity by 
their parents and learned by doing. Although in my early 
days die Crees had adopted the white man's clothing, I have 
talked with elders of the tribe who could remember a day when 
the Indians would do their summer river freighting clad only 
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in the traditional loin cloth. We can just imagine what the 
mosquitoes would have done to them! 

The Grees had many item^pf craftsmanship admirably 
suited to their life: the birch-bark canoe, the snowshoe, the 
Indian cradle, the rabbitskin robe, the wigwam which, to the 
primitive Indian, was a shelter from the elements rather than 
a home in our sense of the word. They were a hardy people, 
at home in the woodlands whether in or out of shelter. They 
still had their medicine men or conjurers and their numerous 
taboos, which only gradually lost their power with the intro- 
duction of Christianity. 

The Indian way of life I have described in this chapter has 
already passed into history. In the telling, it sounds rather 
attractive. I believe it was such a life, mainly happy and 
carefree. Certainly in the James Bay area before World War I 
there was a generous supply of fish and game for the Indian 
larder, and an annual harvest of raw furs sufficient to support 
two trading companies and to give the Indian a good measure 
of prosperity. 



CHAPTER VIII 
FISH 

The reader may wonder why I should devote a whole 
chapter to that cold-blooded vertebrate animal, the fish. It 
is because my fur trade memory harks back half a century to 
the day when the fish was still of vital importance in the north, 
particularly for the trading posts of the vast interior. More 
than once my own life has depended on the fish nets, and I am 
therefore in a position to appreciate the value of this food 
supply in the five or so half-centuries of fur trade history before 
my time. 

Fishing is probably the earliest form of hunting for food, 
and the fisheries the oldest industry in the world. It was the 
cod fisheries that in the fifteenth century first attracted white 
men to the shores of Canada, This led inevitably to contact 
with the Indians who were eager to trade their furs for the 
white man's products. It was the fur trade that encouraged 
the white man to build permanent establishments on land. 

Once ashore, the white man, or more properly the fur 
trader, found himself more dependent on the fisheries than 
ever. For it is safe to assert that all down the centuries of the 
fur trade in Canada fish has been the principal sustaining food 
for the fur trader and his dog-team. And many a remote 
inland post was established by one or two white men, a handful 
of Indians with a few simple tools, and fish nets! It is true, 
of course, that mdst trading posts had one or more of the 
various kinds of game and that all enjoyed the prolific rabbit, 
excepting when it was near extinction in its cyclical decima- 
tions. But the weight of evidence indicates that, when all else 
failed, even the buffalo of the plains, the trader as well as the 
native had to fall back on the humble fish. 
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This dependence on fish had a profound influence on the 
locations of many trading posts, perhaps even the majority of 
all inland posts in the fur trade. At least one post, Nemaska 
in James Bay District, has a name which, in Cree, means 
"good fishing place." And a good fishing place it is to this 
day, with an abundance of sturgeon, lake trout, whitefish and 
pickerel available. The present location of Attawapiskat 
post, on the west coast of James Bay, is exactly on another 
"good fishing place." 

Due to the primitive means of communication and the 
slow opening of the country, this dependence on fish of the 
Canadian fur trade continued to about forty years ago. Since 
that time, however, the steady advance of the railroads, the 
building of highways, the advent of powered craft on the 
waterways, and particularly the entry of the airplane into fur 
trade territory, have all tended to modify the dietary habits 
of the north. The first half of the twentieth century has also 
witnessed a remarkable advance in the availability, variety and 
attractiveness of canned foods. It is difficult to realize that 
fifty years ago canned foods were a luxury item on the fur 
trader's menu. Attractively packaged, canned and preserved 
foods, easily delivered to even the most remote posts, have 
further reduced the consumption of fish. Today the fur 
trader sometimes neglects the fish as a valuable and healthful 
food item even when it is available freshly caught and of prime 
quality right at his front door. 

Although Izaac Walton always had his followers, sport 
fishing was not particularly prominent in the fur trade of 
earlier days. This was probably due to the fact that any and 
all forms of fishing were undertaken for the serious business of 
procuring food. When you must have fish for sustenance, you 
are not so keen on fishing as a sport. Many methods were 
used in procuring of fish for food spearing, fish traps, fish 
hooks, trolling, etc. but the most important and most 
productive was the gill net. Such nets until very recent times 
were home-made. Fish-net twine was, and still is, imported 
from England. For family use the Indians would buy their 
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own net-twine and it was the work of the women to make the 
nets. Nets made for post use were usually farmed out to 
Indian families to be made up at so much per net. The 
making offish-nets was no new art to the Indians, for in earlier 
times they had made them from shredded willow roots. It 
can readily be understood, therefore, how fish-net twines would 
be one of the first of the European manufactures prized by 
the Indians. 

It would take a trained ichthyologist to name the numerous 
varieties of fishes in Canadian and surrounding off-shore 
waters. To secure a broad picture of the fish situation as it 
affects the fur trade, we can visualize the cod, salmon and 
herrings of Newfoundland and eastern waters; the herrings 
and trout of the Great Lakes; the trout, pike, perch, bass and 
pickerel of the eastern woodlands; the whitefish and sturgeon 
of the plains; the whitefish, trout and inconnu of the Mac- 
kenzie River system; the salmon of the Pacific coast and that 
delectable fish of Eskimo land the Arctic char. Strangely 
enough, Hudson Bay is practically devoid of fish because 
conditions are not favourable to their propagation, but most 
of the rivers flowing into it abound in fish. 

How did the trader cook his fish? He probably used most 
of the known methods and some of the unknown Indian and 
Eskimo ones as well. And on certain dire and hungry 
occasions, he probably ate them raw ! By and large, however, 
boiling and frying were probably the principal methods used 
on the trail. 

According to modern dietitians, boiling is the least 
nourishing way of cooking fish because the juices are largely 
lost. This was not so in the fur trader's case, because he 
drank the liquid. It is well known that fish bouillon was the 
staple beverage of the Indian before the introduction of tea. 
But ask the modern fur trader to drink fish bouillon and 
watch his expression ! Nevertheless, fish bouillon was nourish- 
ing and sustaining and a readily available by-product from 
the easiest of all methods of cooking fish. For to boil fish you 
required only an axe to prepare the fire, a kettle in which to 
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cook the fish, and a pinch of salt. And sometimes at remote 
posts even salt could be omitted. 

Next in importance for the fur trade was that abomination 
of the modern dietitian the frying pan. Frying was second 
in importance because, in addition to the axe, the frying pan 
and the pinch of salt, it required fat of some kind. Although 
some fats such as those of the bear, deer and buffalo, could be 
secured in the country, they were not always readily available, 
and recourse had to be made to imported salt pork or beef 
tallow. This greater dependence on imported products tended 
to diminish the importance and desirability of frying. Never- 
theless, many a weary mile on the fur trade trail has been 
covered on the sustaining power of fried fish. 

The Indians had several other ways of preparing fish, 
including the grilling or "ponask" and the baking in ashes. 
Probably "ponask" was the tastiest. This consisted of 
cleaning a whole fish, wrapping it around a willow stick, plac- 
ing it in front of the open fire, and turning it frequently. 
With the addition of salt, the ponasked fish was a delightful 
repast. Smoking or curing was a very important method of 
preparing fish for the fur trade. At the majority of posts it 
was the only method of preserving fish other than freezing. 

There were two methods of smoking cold and hot. 
Cold smoking was the simplest and consisted of drying in the 
sun. This was the method mainly used for preserving fish for 
dog food. Hot smoking was by far the best method of 
preserving fish for human consumption. The fish were not 
only smoked and dried over a fire but also partly cooked. 
The selection of firewood -for us6 in the fish-smoking wigwam 
was of prime importance, for certain woods gave certain 
flavours, and in general hardwoods were preferred. Indian 
women developed great skill in curing, and when they could 
be persuaded to add a little salt the resulting product was 
tasty, nourishing and sustaining. Smoked fish were light and 
easily transported, with high food value relative to weight, a 
small bundle being sufficient for a relatively long journey. 
They were ideal as a stand-by ration when fresh fish or other 
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foods were unobtainable, and the fiir trader carried some in 
his pocket for a tidbit to munch on the trail. 

The preservation of fish by the various methods of salting 
has been in vogue since earliest historical times, but is chiefly 
known to us in Canada because of its importance to the cod 
fisheries of Newfoundland. The pickling of fish, that is, by 
immersion in a heavy salt brine contained in wooden barrels, 
was quite extensively used in coastal areas of the fur trade, 
where it was easy to import salt. Its importance diminished, 
however, as the distance from the coast increased. Salt is a 
heavy and, on canoe routes, a perishable commodity,. difficult 
and expensive to handle over numerous portages to remote 
inland posts. Because of great distances, numerous portages 
and man-power limitations, it was a physical impossibility for 
many inland posts to import all the trade goods required. 
Therefore, salt for preserving fish had to be relegated to a place 
of secondary importance. Along the coast, too, Newfound- 
land salt cod was regularly imported and formed an important 
dietary item for the fur trader until World War I. It was not 
used by the Indians because of their distaste, almost abhor- 
rence, for anything preserved in salt. 

But if food fish was .of prime importance to the fur trader of 
an earlier day, what are we to say about his draught animal, 
the dog? In the coastal areas of Labrador, Hudson Bay and 
James Bay the seal was until recent times the staple diet of the 
harness dog. In the eastern woodlands dog-teams were not 
commonly used until comparatively recent times because of 
heavy snowfalls. In such areas the provision of an adequate 
dog food supply was not of vital importance. But in the great 
west, where the snowfall was light and the distances great, the 
fur trader's dog-team was essential. And the fur trader's 
dog-team travelled mainly on fish. 

. Of all the fish in the great west and down the Mackenzie 
River, the whitefish was probably the most popular for dog 
food. Depending on locality, it was fairly uniform in size. 
This was a great convenience, for it is much simpler to throw 
a dog two whitefish than to cut up some of the large lake trout. 
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Fresh or frozen fish are heavy and bulky to carry on the dog 
sled or toboggan. Moreover they are not particularly 
nutritive relative to weight, for a whitefish, raw and uncleaned, 
is about ninety per cent water. When cached along the winter 
trail this bulk and heavy weight was no particular hardship. 
But for convenience in carrying on the sled, whitefish. were 
usually dried. In this form they produced more nutriment in 
relation to weight than did other fish. The catching and 
drying of whitefish for winter dog-teams was an important fall 
industry at many inland posts. These fish were caught in gill 
nets and hung on willow sticks to dry, usually ten fish to one 
stick. The sticks were hung up on frames and the drying 
process took several days in the autumn, the fish alternately 
drying and freezing. In this form they made a fairly compact 
load on the dog toboggans. 

Salt fish were abundant in the coastal areas, but you cannot 
feed them to dogs. In such areas, therefore, resort had to be 
made to frozen fish though fortunately the use of the Eskimo- 
type sled, with its greater carrying capacity, mitigated to some 
extent the disadvantages of weight and bulk. In the Arctic 
the Eskimo depends mainly on seal and walrus for dog food. 
Even so, resort has sometimes to be made to fish, usually Arctic 
char. The smoking and drying of dog fish in the Arctic is not 
very feasible or even necessary. The short and relatively cool 
summer makes the freezing of fish much easier in the Arctic 
than in the Indian territories. 

Gardening, though not so extensive nor practised so far 
north as at present, was, nevertheless, an important food 
source for the fur traders at many inland posts. And the 
success of such gardening efforts was dependent not a little on 
the fishes used as fertilizer. With no livestock at interior 
posts, but with an abundance of fish and fish offal, this form 
of soil nourishment was of prime importance to the fur trade. 
And the isinglass of the sturgeon provided the trader with all 
the home-made glue he required, not to mention the assistance 
it gave in clearing his home-made ale. 

When Samuel Hearne discovered Great Slave Lake in 1772 
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he remarked that it was "well supplied with excellent fish." 
For many years fish was the principal diet throughout the 
northwest for Indians, white men and their dogs. Whitefish, 
lake trout and the inconnu were the principal varieties. But 
it was not until 1945, with the development of modern methods 
of transportation and communication, that commercial fishing 
came to Great Slave Lake. 

Although fish was of such vital importance to the fur trade, 
the Hudson's Bay Company never engaged in fisheries as a 
commercial activity, excepting in so far as such activities 
benefited their Indian or Eskimo customers or helped to 
develop an area. Thus we find the Company at one time with 
an active interest in the Labrador fishery, and even today the 
Gulf and Labrador trading posts handle considerable quan- 
tities of cod, salmon, herring and trout. We learn that in an 
earlier day as many as 100,000 dried salmon were purchased 
from local Indians on the British Columbia coast and resold 
to visiting nomadic Indians from the interior. And today 
many interior posts engage in the commercial fisheries for the 
benefit of their Indian and white customers. 

As a people, we Canadians cannot be classed as fish eaters. 
We are too fond of our good red meat, and therefore export 
most of the production of our commercial fisheries. It is 
fitting, therefore, to remind ourselves of the important, almost 
vital, part played by the humble fish in the early development 
and settlement of our country. 



CHAPTER IX 

PROMOTION 

On July 27, 1913, Joseph L. Iserhoff, manager of Mis- 
tassini post, died of some urological ailment at Rupert's House 
in the home of Post Manager Alan Nicolson. Leaving his wife 
and married son at home, he had come down to the coast with 
the Mistassini canoe brigade for a business consultation with 
his immediate superior. He was then a man in his early sixties 
and in apparent good health when, he arrived at Rupert's 
House on July 14. He took sick soon thereafter, however, 
and not all the ministrations of Mr. and Mrs. Nicolson availed 
to save his life. On such sad occasions the post manager 
would not only provide for the patient such medical care as 
was in his power, often tending the patient day and night, but 
would also have to take charge of all funeral arrangements. 
These were provided by H B G without charge against the 
estate. The carpenter would be instructed to make a coffin 
from suitable spruce lumber kept for the purpose, and when 
completed this would be covered outside with black cashmere 
and lined inside with white satin or other suitable material. 
Two men would be detailed to dig the grave in the local 
cemetery close by the Anglican Church. So, at 5 P.M. on the 
afternoon of the 28th, the burial took place, with the Reverend 
J. E. Woodall officiating. The few whites of the settlement 
were in attendance and most of the native population, includ- 
ing the voyageurs of the Mistassini canoe brigade as well as 
those of the Nitchequon brigade, which was "in town" at the 
time. Joseph Iserhoff was respected by all the Indians of the 
Rupert River area, having formerly been in charge of 
Nitchequon post. 

July 29, 1913, was a busy day at Rupert's House and a 
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fateful one for me. The local steamer Inenew arrived from 
Charlton Island with the high tide at 11.30 A.M. with a cargo 
of supplies just at the tame the Mistassini canoe brigade was 
pulling out for the long and arduous thirty- to thirty-five-day 
journey to their interior destination. It was on this day that I 
agreed with Alan Nicolson to take charge of Mistassini post. 
Though it was an isolated and lonely assignment, I had no 
hesitation in accepting this posting, for I was anxious to show 
my mettle in a responsible charge of my own. My promotion 
to post manager in my third year of service was quite rapid 
for 1913. Clerks were expected to serve an apprenticeship of 
five years, and it was not uncommon for one to wait as long 
as eight years before being promoted to the charge of a post. 
Accordingly, in our spare moments my wife and I set 
about packing our few belongings, and at 7.30 on the morning 
of August 7, a very fine summer day, we set out on the journey 
to Mistassini. We travelled in what was then called a half- 
sized canoe, twenty-one feet in length and manned by four 
Mistassini Indians, the same crew that had brought the late 
Joseph Iserhoff to the coast. Apart from clothing, a camera 
and dark-room equipment (we did all our own developing and 
printing), we had very few personal items, as the HBC 
provided all the essentials at the post. We had some personal 
china, cutlery, books, pictures and a few ornaments for our 
new home. For food on the journey we would depend mainly 
on the fish nets which our Indians would set every evening at 
camp time, to be overhauled and lifted in the morning as we 
pulled out. We had the occasional rabbit, sometimes the odd 
partridge, and on the upper reaches of the Marten River an 
abundance of blueberries which my wife and I would pick 
while the Indians were working on the portage. 

. We started out with several loaves of bread but it was quite 
impossible to carry a supply for the twenty-one-day journey, 
so we depended on bannock and cakes which my wife would 
bake of an evening .by the open fire. Have you ever tried 
pork bannock? This is a type of bannock made with salt pork 
instead of lard. The pork (fat back with very little lean) is 
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cut up into tiny squares and melted down to use as shortening, 
with the residue of the squares mixed through the bannock like 
currants in a bun. It is probably not too digestible but it is 
tasty and nourishing it certainly stays with you! 

To avoid bulk and weight on the portage we had very few 
canned goods, as I remember, no more than a half-dozen tins 
of fruit for an occasional treat. We had an ample supply of 
baking ingredients, butter, jam, sugar and tea but no coffee. 
The only canned milk available in those days was the con- 
densed sweetened variety, but it too was heavy and bulky for 
the portages, so we had but a limited supply. Dried or 
evaporated milk had not been invented. 

As it was summertime, our clothing was not much different 
from what would be worn at the post, excepting of course that 
older clothes would be used. The exception was our foot- 
wear, which was the voyageur's shoepacks, a sort of cowhide 
moccasin, partly waterproof and quite good enough for the 
warm months. Raincoats were essential for the wet days, and 
headnets for protection against mosquitoes. Modern fly 
sprays had not been invented; the old fur trade standby, 
citronella oil, was not particularly effective and was pretty 
hard on the hide in hot weather. On the river journey, cook- 
ing is always done out-of-doors at an open fire, rain or shine. 
We slept each night under a canvas tent, with about eight 
by twelve feet floor space, which the Indians would erect for us 
as soon as we put ashore for the night. No tent poles were 
carried, as these were procured from the forest. We slept on 
the ground, which sounds very hard, but the Indians were 
expert at making a very comfortable couch of spruce boughs, 
laid layer upon layer after the mariner of shingles on a roof. 
On this a canvas ground-sheet would be laid; next came the 
bedding and finally the canopy of mosquito netting. The 
adjusting of the canopy, being the last thing done before 
retiring after a long day, was sometimes a tedious job, though 
it was dangerous to ignore it. Once safely ensconced inside 
the canopy, however, and having killed the odd mosquito that 
entered in spite of all precautions, one could sleep in comfort 
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or, if one preferred, light a candle inside the canopy and watch 
the mosquitoes buzzing all around and trying to enter! July 
was always the worst month for mosquitoes and by the middle 
of August they had pretty well tapered off. Then, when the 
mosquitoes had had their day, the black flies required an 
inning. In hot weather the black flies could be more torment- 
ing than the mosquitoes, but their one redeeming feature was 
that they at least had the decency to retire at sundown, 
whereas the mosquitoes carried on in relays twenty-four hours 
a day! 

There were no set hours for breaking camp in the morning 
or making camp in the evening, but it was always "early and 
late," usually six in the morning and seven in the evening. 
It had to be this way, because in the event of heavy rain, or a 
big wind when crossing a lake, you could be held in camp for 
a day or more. The passengers were not expected to carry 
on the portages, though we usually did carry light personal 
belongings. The Indians made our camp but we looked after 
ourselves in everything pertaining to cooking and dishwashing, 
personal laundry, etc. In fair weather, river canoe travelling 
can be quite pleasant. The portages are a relaxing break 
from the monotony of paddling, and when on the river there 
is always a spare paddle that can be used for exercise. We 
always, carried a few books with us to while away idle moments. 
But the long days, the portaging and the paddling, fighting 
the mosquitoes, cooking and camping, packing and unpacking, 
all tended to make one pleasantly weary at the end of the day 
and ready for a restful sleep in the forest. 

On August 14 we caught up with Post Manager William 
Iserhoff and camped with him and his Indian canoemen at 
the upper end of the Oatmeal Portage on the Rupert River. 
This William Iserhoff was manager of Nitchequon post, to 
which he was journeying, and was a second cousin of Joseph 
Iserhoff, recently deceased. While making camp we could 
see in the distance a bad thunderstorm that appeared to be 
coming in our direction. It caught up with us during the 
night and here, on the Oatmeal Portage, I experienced one of 
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the most intense and fearsome thunderstorms of my life, I 
have witnessed many others, including one at Albany Post in 
which an Indian woman was killed in a nearby teepee. Such 
severe storms were usually of short duration, but this one on 
the Oatmeal Portage was remarkable for its persistence, 
apparently right over our camp. The Oatmeal rapids are 
probably the largest on the Rupert River, and they send out 
one continuous roar, which is very pronounced in the quiet of 
the night. On this occasion, however, the noise was com- 
pletely drowned out by the continuous crash and bombard- 
ment of the thunderstorm. It was not just a case of a bolt of 
lightning and then a roll of thunder. The thunder came in 
one continuous roar and the lightning was a steady and wicked 
flashing, accompanied all the while by a strong pungent smell 
of brimstone. When the rain came, it was a deluge. We had 
a new tent of good canvas but the rain came through it as 
through a sieve. There was nothing we could do but lie there, 
wet and uncomfortable, hoping the next bolt would not strike 
us. Fortunately it was not cold, so we were spared this 
discomfort. 

The Indians say, and I believe there is some truth in it, 
that thunderstorms linger around the bigger rapids on the 
rivers. On one occasion not many years before our expe- 
rience, a crew of six Indians were riding out a severe thunder- 
storm on this same portage, huddled under their overturned 
freight canoe for protection against the heavy rain. Five of 
them were killed by a bolt of lightning. No wonder the 
Oatmeal Rapids acquired a reputation for thunder. 

We arrived at Nemaska Post at 3 P.M. on the afternoon of 
Saturday the 16th, and much as we would have liked to spend 
the night with Post Manager D. M. Stuart we felt impelled to 
push on, so left again at 5.30 P.M. to camp at .the upper end of 
the first portage above Nemaska Lake. . On the 18th we left 
the Rupert and branched on to the Marten River. The 20th 
saw us catch up with our own Mistassini canoe brigade, and 
next day, still in their company, we were obliged to make 
camp at 11 A.M. as it was blowing too hard to cross Camous- 
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chouan Lake. On the 23rd we left our brigade and pulled 
ahead of them, only to lose most of the 24th owing to rainy 
and disagreeable weather. On the 25th we portaged off the 
Marten River and back again on to the Rupert, to enter 
Mistassini Lake finally at 6 P.M. Mistassini in Cree means 
"big stone," and in the dusk of the evening (we paddled until 
8.30) the Indians pointed out to us the big stone from which 
the lake took its name. We weren't close enough to recognize 
what kind of rock it was but it was quite massive, almost a 
true monolith. 

We were in camp all day on the 29th, as it was blowing too 
hard to cross the big Mistassini Lake, one hundred miles long 
and twelve to fifteen miles wide for most of its length. On the 
morning of the 30th the Indians lifted our net as usual when 
we pulled out from camp, and in it we found a 16-lb. lake 
trout. We paddled all that day and all night, in order to 
cross the lake on the quiet night waters, and arrived at 
Mistassini Post at 6 A.M. on Sunday, August 31 twenty-five 
days out from Rupert's House by express canoe! 

I had thought to ask the reader to form a mind picture of 
the arrival of an express canoe at a lonely inland post but, on 
second thoughts, I feel this would be almost impossible. I 
myself, who was there on that very day, find it difficult in 
terms of present-day experience to relive the excitement and 
suspense of the event. Here was a lonely and isolated inland 
post. The canoe brigade with all the able-bodied men had 
departed for the coast on July 1, leaving behind the old men, 
women and children, around two hundred in number. It 
was now the end of August and there had been not one word 
of news in all that time: no wireless, no aeroplanes, no 
travellers, not a sound. Truly, in that day Mistassini post was 
swallowed up in the great northern woodland wilderness. 

At most posts it is possible to see a canoe arriving while it is 
still some distance away; but not so at Mistassini. Canoes 
coming up from Rupert's House cross the lake to reach the 
post through a narrows near its southern end. Emerging from 
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the southern end of the narrows, they are within a quarter- 
mile of the post. It was the immemorial custom, therefore, as 
soon as the canoe or canoes were into the narrows and within 
sound of the post, for the voyageurs to fire off a muzzle- 
loading gun to signal their arrival. All the natives would be 
gathered at the post and, as might be expected, were on the 
qui vive for this signal at any time of the day or night. As soon 
as it was heard, a wild shout would go up and answering shots 
from the stay-at-homes would echo throughout the wilderness. 
The H B C flag would be raised, a small one on the leading 
canoe and a large one on the post flagmast. Then the whole 
population would be at the water's edge to greet the arrivals. 
If it was the whole canoe brigade, there would be rejoicings 
and reunions with wives, sweethearts, parents and children. 
On August 31, 1913, however, it was a very sad home- 
coming, for a respected post manager had died, a wife had lost 
her husband and a son had lost a father. Our canoemen did 
not raise the customary H B G flag at the bow of our canoe, 
but instead a large black silk handkerchief. Thus, as soon as 
our canoe put in an appearance round the point of land, 
everyone knew that someone had died. With keen eyes they 
quickly recognized a new post manager with his wife as 
passengers in the canoe and thus, even before we set foot on 
shore, the family knew they were face to face with tragedy. 
Truly a sad homecoming. 



CHAPTER X 

MISTASSINI 

It is generally accepted that Father Charles Albanel, for 
many years a Jesuit missionary at Tadoussac, was the first 
white man to make the overland journey from the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence to James Bay. Being an explorer as well as a 
missionary, his imagination must have been fired by the Indian 
tales of a great salt sea to the north. Moreover, his mission 
station at Tadoussac was the southern terminus of a natural 
and relatively easy Indian canoe route to the Bay. In view 
of his earlier explorations into the surrounding wilderness, 
nothing was more natural than that he should eventually work 
his way up to the height of land at Lake Mistassini, where he 
would soon find Indians who could guide him down the Rupert 
River to the shores of James Bay. He is believed to have 
done so in 1671-1672. Lake Albanel, a long narrow body of 
water to the east of Lake Mistassini and separated from it by 
a ridge of rock from five to six miles wide, commemorates the 
name of this intrepid explorer. Fortunately, and I think 
rightly, the Indian name Mistassini (big stone) has been 
retained for the larger lake, on which various trading posts 
have been operated, including the H B G post to which I was 
appointed manager in 1913. 

Early reports indicate that a French post was built on Lake 
Mistassini about 1674, probably with the intention of com- 
manding the route to James Bay by way of the Rupert River 
and thus preventing the Indians from trading with the English 
on the Bay. This post was apparently continuously operated 
by various French fur companies under the French regime 
and was at one time a King's Post. The North West Com- 
pany is reported to have leased the trading rights of this post 
from the years 1802 to 1812. 
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The earliest reports of H B G interest in the Mistassini area 
go back to 1787 when a post was established in the far interior 
from the mouth of the Eastmain River and outfitted from the 
Eastmain Factory. Geographical knowledge of the vast 
Labrador peninsula was rather sketchy in those days and the 
frequent references to a post on Birch Point would indicate 
that this post was on the Eastmain River and still some 
distance from Lake Mistassini. There has been an H B C 
post at Neoskweskau on the Eastmain River in modern times. 
And as Neoskweskau in Cree means "Birch Point/ 5 it is easy 
to understand how confusion could have arisen. This 
Neoskweskau or Birch Point post is reported to have been 
moved to the outlet of Lake Mistassini about 1800 and in 
1835 was again moved to its present Mistassini post site, 
reportedly about ten miles distant from the site of the old 
French and North West Company posts. There is a good deal 
of speculation in all this, though it is definitely established that 
the H B C have been in continuous operation at Mistassini 
since the amalgamation of the Hudson's Bay and North West 
Companies in 1821. 

The reader will no doubt question the obscurity of the 
early history of Mistassini post and wonder why there should 
be so much speculation as to the various locations. This 
uncertainty, however, is common to many of the trading posts 
located in the vast hinterland which, in an earlier day, con- 
stituted the Indian territories of the fur trade in and around 
James Bay. Except for a very few of the principal rivers, the 
whole country was entirely unmapped, distances were great 
and travel difficult. The geographical knowledge of the 
Indians was limited to the local one- or two-hundred-mile 
radius of their own local tribe, so that the long-distance 
traveller had to be passed on from one sub-tribe to another. 
Even if the Indians had had knowledge of a large section of 
the country, they had no means of communicating it to the 
white man, for their attempts at map-making were primitive 
and difficult to comprehend. 

In an earlier day, with primitive means of communication, 
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the fur trade was quite decentralized, so that the opening and 
closing of trading posts in the interior was largely under the 
control of the managers of the supervisory posts located at the 
estuaries of the rivers emptying into the Bay. Trading posts 
could be opened, closed or moved to new locations more or 
less at will. This sounds very easy, but how was it done? 
Well, until about the end of the nineteenth century all you 
required to build and establish a new trading post in the 
interior was a leader who could be white, half-breed or 
Indian three or four Indian helpers, a relatively modest 
outfit of carpenter's tools, powder, shot, fish nets and a canoe 
for transportation. Living largely off the country, such a 
crew could go into the interior and establish a new trading 
post. In its initial stages this would probably consist of only 
one log building, one end serving as a trading store and the 
other as living-quarters. Everything for the construction of 
the building would come from the surrounding forest; even 
window glass could be dispensed with and thin parchment 
used as a substitute. Members of such an expedition would 
spend the first winter with a minimum of trading goods. They 
would live off the country, trap furs for their private gain and 
scout around to contact the Indians of the area. If the 
prospects were favourable, that is to say, if they found them- 
selves in a part of the country with a good supply of fur-bearing 
animals with a sufficient number of Indian families to trap the 
furs, and with a dependable supply route, then a permanent 
post could be established with additional and more habitable 
buildings. The ideal inland trading post would have, besides 
the advantages already mentioned, a reasonable and handy 
supply of fish or other native foods. A supply of water is 
available almost anywhere in the eastern woodlands, and so is 
timber for building and for firewood. 

So much for the history of Mistassini. When my wife and 
I arrived there on August 31, 1913, it was still a lonely and 
isolated post in the far interior, for all practical purposes cut 
off from the outside world for six months at a time. Mail 
came but twice a year, once in late August or early September 
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with the return of the canoe brigade from Rupert's House, 
and again in the winter, usually in February. So here we 
were, on our own in the far interior, with no doctor and no 
means of communication with the outside world. We had to 
be prepared for all the hazards of life fire, flood, famine, 
sickness and sudden death. This dependence on our own 
resources, and particularly inner resources, comes as quite a 
shock to the fur trade novice, though for my part I had made 
my peace with the country and its hazards during my first 
winter at Moose Factory. 

This happened on the final trapping expedition of the 
winter, in the month of March, 1911* There was a good oust 
on the snow so that I was able, instead of snowshoeing all the 
way, to take three of the post sled dogs to haul the toboggan 
and could thus ride occasionally. My trapping partner had 
delegated me to lift our traps, break up trapping camp and 
bring home traps, tent, stove and other paraphernalia. With 
good travelling conditions I had reached our trapping tent 
early in the afternoon, so after a light lunch I set off farther 
up Maidman's Greek to pick up the traps on the upper reaches, 
returning to spend the night in the tent. With the early 
March daybreak I struck the tent, loaded the toboggan with 
tent, stove and stovepipes, snow scoop, cooking utensils and so 
forth, and set off on the return journey home to Moose Factory. 
The spring trail was good with firmly crusted snow and the 
dogs made light of their load. The day was pleasant so I had 
my heavy capote, gun, axe and snowshoes on the toboggan. 

At one point on the way home the dogs, being in fine fettle, 
almost ran away from me. The thought struck me like a 
thunderbolt, What would I do if the dog-team did get away? 
Here was I, lightly clad, without gun, snowshoes, axe or food, 
and the hours of cold and darkness were not far distant. In 
the civilized world, particularly in cities, we are so accustomed 
to having help readily available that the prospect of having to 
do without it comes as quite a shock when we are thrown on 
our own resources in the Canadian wilds. In cities you have 
the doctor, the police, the fire department, the plumber, the 
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electrician, and of course nearby neighbours. But in the north 
before the days of wireless you had to depend on your own 
initiative to meet all emergencies and, as already mentioned, 
the most important requirement is to have the "inner 
resources." So I thought this matter through on a fine March 
day in 1911 and, having reconciled myself to the hazards of 
the country and its way of life, I was never again troubled 
by loneliness or isolation. You gave (or dedicated) yourself 
unreservedly to the northland and its ways fair or stormy, 
harsh or pleasant and thus with untroubled mind could 
discharge your responsibilities. Faith, fatalism or foible? 

We stayed five years at Mistassini post, from 1913 to 1918, 
and during that time made two trips to Rupert's House with 
the canoe brigades, one in 1915 and the second in 1917. I 
must confess that when I went there I didn't know very much 
about the fur trade, but by the time I left in 1918, having been 
largely on my own for five years, I felt that I had really 
mastered my trade and was ready for anything. News of 
World War I came to Mistassini post in March, 1915, and 
posed for me a very serious problem. As a young man, I 
knew where my duty lay. On the other hand, I could not 
inform my employers of my intentions before the summer of 
1915 and it was extremely doubtful if they could have relieved 
me before the summer of 1916. Moreover, all early war 
letters from the Old Land (I had no Canadian correspondents 
at the time) repeated the fallacy that the war would be over 
in six months. No nation, not even Germany, could stand 
the terrible costs of a modern war. Alas, fighting mankind 
has learned much since those days! Thus it was, rightly or 
wrongly, that I made my decision and remained at my post. 
And if it were necessary to stress the isolation of the Mistassini 
post of my day, I should perhaps mention that never once 
during World War I did I set eyes on the King's uniform. 

Notwithstanding the drawbacks, we led a pretty good life 
at Mistassini and managed to keep active and to take an 
interest in the people and their way of life. I naturally had a 
business to run, and my wife had a home to manage. By and 
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large, these activities account for a good part of the waking day 
in the city or in the wilderness. My wife, having recently 
been in touch with the "outside world" and subscribing to 
several of the women's magazines then in vogue, conducted 
sewing circles with the wives and families of the resident native 
staff and thereby smartened or modernized their style of dress. 
She was also helpful in brightening their homes, finding these 
isolated housewives keen to learn and to copy. 

We had perforce to live largely off the country and would 
ourselves participate in fishing, shooting, rabbit-snaring and 
other outdoor activities. During the summer we went to 
Mistassini we had not one tin of any kind of canned meat, 
not one tin of any kind of canned flruit, forty-eight tins of 
condensed milk for one year and fifteen gallons of coal oil for 
the winter. It was oatmeal porridge with blueberry jam 
for breakfast, as milk could not be spared for this, and it was 
fish for the other two meals. Very excellent and freshly caught 
fish, but still fish! This was a hard diet to stomach for the 
first month or so, but we overcame our repugnance and are 
still fond of fish. Rabbits were not always plentiful during 
the summer but when available they would supplement the 
fish diet. My wife was an excellent baker of bread. (I say 
"was" because she will not bake in the city! But it is a well- 
known fact that home-baked bread is more nourishing than 
the factory-made article; throughout the north it is an impor- 
tant staple in the daily diet.) Another important dietary 
item at Mistassini was potato scones baked from flour and local 
grown potatoes. They were excellent for winter travel when 
they could be baked with extra, fat, so necessary in a cold 
country, and toasted hot at the camp fire. 

We still had a community clay oven. One member of 
the native staff was delegated to fire it every Friday, and when 
all was ready the post manager's wife and the wives of the 
native staff would all bake their bread in it. Of course there 
was practically no limit to the baking of pies, cakes, puddings 
and pastries, the ingredients for which could be imported in a 
dry state. I mentioned earlier that for our first winter we 
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had no canned foods of any kind, excepting one case of 
condensed milk. This was because my predecessor, being 
more accustomed to living off the country, was not interested 
in canned foods. During the other four years of our stay at 
Mistassini, however, as a great concession to modernity, I was 
allowed each year one case (twenty-four tins) each of assorted 
canned meats and fruits. This was considered something quite 
out of the ordinary for Mistassini. As for spirits, I had for my 
private supply three bottles of brandy each year, and these 
were kept mainly for medicinal purposes. I never got more 
than fifteen gallons of coal oil per annum, for it is nasty stuff 
to carry over the portages, at least in the containers of that 
day. So you saved this precious lighting oil for the long 
winter evenings. 

The manager's dwelling had a detached kitchen, which 
was actually a small log building separated by a porch from the 
main dwelling. Kitchens were important in the post organiza- 
tion of that day, for you had no heated store and your office 
usually consisted of a home-made desk and a few files tucked 
away in some convenient corner of your home. It was in the 
heated kitchen, therefore, that you welcomed Indian trappers 
who would arrive to trade during the winter months. Here 
they would be regaled with tea and the fur trade equivalent of 
sandwiches and cake, usually bread and butter sandwiches 
with jam and currant buns. Here, too, in wintertime most 
of the business discussions would take place, so as to reduce to 
the minimum the time required in the unheated store. Every 
Friday during the winter months the staff would overhaul the 
Company fish nets set under the ice. The catch was brought 
to the kitchen and laid out on a tarpaulin, and the manager, 
after taking his own share, would distribute the remainder to 
the employee femilies. On festive occasions, such as New 
Year's Eve, the kitchen would be cleared of ftirniture, some- 
times even the stove would be taken down. Then, to the tune 
of the fiddle and the drum, the resident employed families, 
together with any visiting Indians, would dance the night 
away. Such dances followed more or less a conventional 
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pattern as described for Moose Factory in Chapter IV. 
During the summer months, however, when the whole Indian 
population would be at the post, the dances would be held 
out-of-doors* For these various reasons, the manager's kitchen 
was usually quite a large and separate building, much larger 
tbsm would normally be required for the sole purpose of 
preparing the food of the official family. 

We found that the house, although neat and tidy, was 
rather cold dining the winter. Because of this and because 
it was due for overhaul in any event, I had it completely rebuilt 
over the two years following our first winter at Mistassini. 
The decaying foundation sills were removed and new ones 
inserted. The walls were heightened to make the dwelling 
two storeys high, the separate kitchen was demolished and a 
more compact and therefore warmer unit was attached as a 
lean-to at one end of the building. The log walls were 
chinked with moss and clay, and the whole was covered with 
shiplap. The result was a comfortable home with living-room, 
dining-room and kitchen on the ground floor and on the 
second floor two bedrooms and a small unenclosed office with 
a desk by the front window overlooking the store and grounds. 
In winter, with an unheated store, there were no regular store 
hours, so when at my desk I could always be on the lookout 
for the occasional customer. 

Unfortunately, paint was a heavy and expensive com- 
modity to transport over the many portages so that we could 
not afford to paint the outside of the buildings, which had in 
consequence a rather drab appearance common to many of 
the interior trading posts of an earlier day. We always 
managed, however, to secure sufficient for the interior of our 
home. I must again stress that though isolated we did not 
live a log-shack existence. The interior of our home was lined 
throughout with tongue-and-groove boards and floored in the 
same manner. All interior doors were four-panel style. 

The whole house had a homey and comfortable appear- 
ance. We had well made and tastefully grained home-made 
furniture. This graining, although now completely out of 
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fashion, was in earlier times quite popular in James Bay as in 
city homes. One began with an undercoat of yellow ochre 
which was allowed to dry. A coat of burnt ainber was 
painted on top of this and while it was still wet graining combs 
were used to imitate the grain of any particular hardwood 
that took your fancy. This gave excellent and tasteful results, 
and was especially useful as we had little hardwood available 
in the surrounding forests and had to build houses and furni- 
ture with soft spruce. Comfortable armchairs could be made 
by padding the seat, arms and back with feathers. We didn't 
have the modern Chesterfield couch though we did have a very 
good imitation, padded with feathers and gaily covered with 
chintz. Pillows and mattresses for the beds were filled with 
feathers. Chests of drawers, tables, dining-room chairs, arm- 
chairs, wash basin bedroom stands in fact anything and 
everything in the way of furniture could be made at the post 
by the carpenter. 

Heating was by the old-fashioned wood-burning Carron 
box stove, manufactured by the Carron Iron Works, Stirling- 
shire, Scotland, the same people who made the famous 
Carronade, the first cast-iron cannon, introduced in 1779 and 
used at the Crimean War of 1854-1856. These stoves were 
very heavy but could be dismantled and carried over the 
portages in sections. Being of cast iron, they would frequently 
crack with the heat of the fire, but all they required for repairs 
was a bar of iron and some home-made rivets. In this way 
such stoves would last a century or more. Wood-burning 
cooking ranges had just been introduced to Mistassini in my 
time, though we still continued to use the outdoor clay oven 
for the baking of bread. The water supply was by yoke and 
bucket from the lake, and in wintertime was kept in a barrel 
by the side of the kitchen stove. Lighting, as already indi- 
cated, was by coal oil lamp, though to conserve oil for reading 
or sewing candles were used in moving from room to room. 

In retrospect, it seems little short of amazing just what we 
could build with the trees of the forest and a few tools. This 
was forcefully brought to my attention when, in September, 
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1916, we entertained probably the first tourists ever to visit 
Mistassini post, Mr. Justice Ramsey and Mr. Milo R. Maltbie, 
Chamberlain of the City of New York. They arrived in two 
canoes from Lake St. John to the south with six French 
Canadian and Metis guides, stayed one day and returned 
south. We entertained them to dinner and, if I do say so, it 
was quite a civilized dinner. As could be expected, the guests 
were observing the home we lived in and started asking 
questions. Where did you get the nice panel doors? From 
the bush! Where did you get the nicely smoothed and 
finished boards for the interior lining, ceiling and floors? 
From the bush! Where did you get the roof boards and 
shingles? From the bush! Where did you get all the nice 
furniture? From the bush! Where did you get the neatly made 
English-style sliding windows? From the bush! Then fixing 
me in the eye they asked the final question, Where did you 
get the window glass? I had to admit, of course, that we 
imported the glass as well as the nails and the hardware for the 
doors. Even so, not long before my time nails were dispensed 
with and all floor, wall and other boards were fastened with 
birch pegs, and very neatly too. The glass was always in 
small panes 7 J^ x 8^ inches, so that it could be tied in bundles 
and packed with soft goods to avoid breakage over the numer- 
ous portages. I have heard of some posts packing their 
bundles of 1% x 8^ glass in kegs of molasses, a very satis- 
factory method indeed, though not applicable to Mistassini 
where we did not sell molasses. 

Another interesting feature in pre- World War I fur trade 
construction work is that there was very little additional 
expense to the post in the building of a new dwelling apart 
from the glass and imported hardware. You had four on the 
staff anyway, one at least being a competent carpenter, so it 
was just a matter of finding time while also carrying on all other 
essential services at the post. I remember that one autumn, 
after our dwelling had been rebuilt, I decided the store should 
be rebuilt, modernized and enlarged. So, before the snow 
fell, I had my men cut and shape the foundation sills, tow 
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them on Mistassini Lake to the post and set them in place 
before the ground became frozen. As soon as convenient 
after winter set in, with lakes and rivers frozen and a good 
mantle of snow on the ground, I sent the four men off to set up 
camp at a spot on the lake shore where there was a good stand 
of heavy spruce trees. Here they could be self-contained for 
the greater part of the week and would live in a large and 
comfortable tent, heated by a wood-burning portable box 
stove. They would cook for themselves, which was not too 
heavy a chore, for they would bring with them each Monday 
morning bread and other prepared foods which their wives 
had put up for them. They would fell the required number 
of trees, cut them into twelve-foot lengths and flatten them on 
two sides ready for the whip-saw. Next they would erect, 
from smaller trees in the vicinity, what we used to call a saw- 
pit, which was not really a pit at all but a frame set entirely 
above ground. It was so arranged that the logs could be 
skidded on to it, where they would be chalk-line marked, top 
and bottom, into board widths. Then with one man standing 
on top of the log to work the upper handle of the seven-foot 
pit-saw (or whip-saw), and the second man underneath on the 
ground to pull from below, you had one of the first sawmills 
ever to be invented. 

One seldom finds mention in today's literature of these 
primitive sawmills, but my reading suggests that their use goes 
back into the dim recesses of history and I believe they were 
still in use during the last half century in remote areas of Africa 
and the Middle East. Certainly a large number of H B G 
interior posts were built with lumber from the saw-pit, for 
even after steam sawmills were in use by H B C it was quite 
impossible to transport lumber into the interior by canoe or 
even by York boat. Working the pit-saw is one of the hardest 
physical tasks I know of, and I have tried them all, including 
hauling a loaded toboggan for a month-long journey. Never- 
theless, it is surprising how inured and hardened men became 
to this work. They worked in pairs, but the top sawyer, the 
man who stood on top of the log and had the heavy job of 
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lifting the saw after each down stroke by the bottom sawyer, 
was the boss of the team and was given the privilege of selecting 
his partner. One thousand board feet of lumber was the 
standard for a work week of five and a half days, but a good 
pair of sawyers could sometimes do their stint in less rty*n a 
week and in such instances the time saved was their own. 

While the four sawyers were spending the greater part of 
the winter sawing the additional lumber required for the 
construction of the store I had decided to build, I hauled the 
lumber home to the post with my heavy St. Bernard dog on a 
well-beaten and relatively short trail and stacked it up in 
preparation for spring. During April and part of May the 
four men worked in the carpenter shop, planing and otherwise 
preparing the lumber, and making the additional doors and 
windows required. Then on May 24 we started pulling down 
the old store so as to use as much as possible of the salvaged 
lumber. When June 10 came around and the first of the 
Indians arrived, we were ready for business in the new store. 
True, it was far from finished but from then on the completion 
work could be done as time permitted. I went down to 
Rupert's House with the canoe brigade that summer of 1917 
and casually mentioned to Alan Nicolson that I had a new 
store no appropriation, no authorization, just a new store! 



CHAPTER XI 

INLAND LIFE 

In the second decade of the twentieth century, life at the 
inland post called Mistassini had changed very little in the 
hundred years or so that had elapsed since the amalgamation 
of the North West and Hudson's Bay Companies. There were 
dozens like it in the far interior and we could best describe them 
as being in the quiet backwaters of the fur trade. As yet there 
were none of those modern inventions which were radically to 
change the way of inland life for both whites and Indians the 
aeroplane, the broadcast receiver and, above all, two-way 
radio communication. Before leaving Rupert's House for 
Mistassini in 1913, I had ordered from London a mantle 
gramophone and twelve records, 78 r.p.m. and ten inches in 
diameter. When this shipment arrived at Mistassini by 
return of the canoe brigade in the summer of 1914, 1 thought to 
myself, "What more could a man want!" We were already 
reading about the aeroplane and I can remember dreaming 
dreams on the shores of vast Lake Mistassini, thinking that 
perhaps when I was an old, old man an aeroplane might visit 
the post. Verily, the "thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts" but mine were not long enough for I was travelling 
all over the north land by aeroplane myself while still a young 
man. And, for added good measure, I had the privilege of 
visiting Mistassini by air, once in 1935 when I was in charge of 
the James Bay District, and again in 1949 when I flew out 
from Fort Chimo after an inspection of the Ungava Bay posts 
in the Eastern Arctic. 

Isolation and difficulties of transportation were the main 
limiting factors to inland life. True, the coast posts were also, 
by modern standards, very isolated. Even so, distances 
between coast posts were not so great, and travel was relatively 
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easy by dog-team in winter on the shores of the Bay and by 
canoe, sail-boat or steamer in summer. Traders and mis- 
sionaries moved around more freely, and social visits, marrying 
and giving in marriage, were not so. very uncommon among 
the whites on the Bay. The annual visit of the supply ship to 
Charlton Island was the highlight of the year and an excuse 
for as many of the white staff as could be spared to visit the 
island and to enjoy the entertainment the ship offered. Our 
competing firm had its annual supply ship from Montreal and 
its own local distribution system by steamer and sail-boat. 
All these comings and goings, summer and winter, added up 
to considerable activity. And in large measure it is the doings, 
the comings and goings of people that add spice to life. 

In the matter of transportation we can readily appreciate 
that having a supply ship direct from London and a local 
distribution steamer of a hundred tons burthen gave a great 
advantage to posts located on the salt water. In the first 
place there was no difficulty in importing sufficient 
merchandise to pay for furs on a rising market. Then it was 
possible to import such heavy equipment as a steam sawmill 
for Moose Factory, a boiler, engine and machinery to build a 
small'steamer, and many other items of less importance. More 
comforts could also be brought for the staff, such as canned 
goods, only then coming into prominence in the diet of the fur 
trade. Coast posts could have billiard tables provided by 
H B C, larger libraries, and the staff could import amenities 
and luxuries ranging all the way up to a grand piano or a 
barrel of Bass's ale. But who ever heard of anyone trying to 
ship a barrel of Bass's ale inland by canoe over dozens of 
portages? Even in those far-off days of strong ale, it was still 
largely water. And very good water could be found in 
abundance at places like Lake Mistassini. 

In contrast to all this, an inland post was restricted not only 
in some of the luxuries but sometimes even in the very neces- 
sary merchandise stocks to pay for the furs. There were only 
a limited number of able-bodied canoemen at an inland post, 
and while some help could occasionally be given by the supply 
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post on the coast it did not always make up the deficiency. 
It is true that the white and native personnel, like the Indians, 
lived largely off the country, but until an alternative supply 
route was opened from the south imported foods, building 
hardware, lighting oil and many other amenities had to be 
kept to the minimum in favour of the essential trade goods. 
This does not mean that the whites, half-breeds or Indians 
lived in hardship or discomfort. Far from it, for the interest- 
ing point is that we white fur traders of that day had no sense 
of hardship, frustration or inadequacy. We had homes as 
comfortable, more or less, as we wished to make them from 
local resources, a relative abundance of native foods, an active 
and largely outdoor life. All in all, we felt that we were doing 
a worthwhile job and that our existence, although perhaps a 
little too lonely and monotonous at times, was nevertheless 
satisfying and interesting. 

We had at Mistassini a native staff of four, which seems very 
large by present day standards. We have to keep in mind, how- 
ever, that as only a limited supply of the products of civilization 
could be imported, an inland post had to rely to a large extent 
on its own resources. The essentials were food, shelter and the 
wherewithal to pay for the eight to ten tons of annual imports 
from the outside world. This limited tonnage of imports in 
itself shows up the problem. The population of Mistassini 
post in my day was in the neighbourhood of 250. There 
are plenty of prairie villages of this size with road and railway 
systems of transportation catering to their multifarious needs. 

The procuring of food, therefore, was an important part 
of the duties of the staff; food not only for the official family but 
for themselves as well. As for shelter, one of the staff was 
always a carpenter and he, helped by the others, would attend 
to all maintenance, repairs, rebuilding and new buildings at 
at the post. As for the fur exports required to pay for the 
imports, the whole organization of the inland post was geared 
to this one end, the Indians being the primary producers and 
the rest of us catering to their needs. You will notice that I 
have said nothing about clothing, one of the prime essentials 
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for living in a cold land. Fortunately this, at least, was easily 
supplied, for you can pack a relatively large amount of clothing 
and drygoods in one 90-lb. inland bale of merchandise. So, 
although the Indians as well as the whites used mainly 
European clothing, there was no supply difficulty here. 

TTiere were numerous other jobs for the staff. One or two 
would always take part in the annual canoe brigade. The 
procuring of firewood was an important activity; a fall fishery 
was undertaken, and during the winter fish nets were set under 
the ice and overhauled once a week, on Fridays. Then there 
was the winter packet which took up the time of two men for 
over two months, not to mention the occasional winter trip 
undertaken by the post manager with two of his men as 
guides. One man was always a canoe-builder, for at least one 
thirty-foot freight canoe had to be built each year to replace 
worn-out craft. It will be seen, therefore, that to organize the 
inland post for the main business of buying fiir and selling 
merchandise required a good deal of local labour. 

Mistassini in my day had, for an inland post, a fairly large 
establishment. In addition to the manager's dwelling there 
were a store, a carpenter shop, a shed where canoes were 
built, repaired and stored, and a small powder magazine. 
Only the two senior members of the native staff, the carpenter 
and the canoe-builder, were provided with dwellings by the 
Company; the other two lived in teepees or tents during the 
summer and log-tents in winter. These latter consisted of 
log walls four feet high and enclosing a space twelve by 
sixteen feet and were covered over with a canvas roof. When 
banked with snow and heated with a wood-burning stove such 
a log-tent would be surprisingly comfortable. 

A fall fishery was conducted at Mistassini when the four 
post servants with their families would camp for four or five 
weeks some distance from the post at one or other of the good 
fishing spots, which were usually changed from autumn to 
autumn. Here they would set up camp and tend the fish nets 
daily while the women and children would clean and fillet 
the catch which would then be dry packed with coarse salt in 
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salvaged empty pork kegs. Salt was an expensive and difficult 
commodity to convey to the post over the many portages but 
it was well worth while to have this reserve of food on hand 
over the winter. Naturally the minimnm amount of salt 
would be used, but as winter was at hand the fish usually kept 
very well without tainting. The women would also smoke 
fish for the use of their own families. The kegs of salt fish 
'were the property of H B C, however, and were rationed out 
to the staff during the winter months. Salted fish was a 
welcome and tasty variant to the post diet. Salt fish hash, as 
we used to call it, was a mixture of boiled salt fish and home- 
grown potatoes and was very popular for winter travelling 
when moose meat or venison was unavailable, which was most 
of the time. It could be carried frozen, and when wanned up 
in the frying pan with a little added fat would form a 
nourishing meal. 

During the winter months, as soon as travel on the ice was 
safe, the four men on the staff would set nets under the ice at 
some distance from the post. Every Friday until about the 
middle of March, the men, each hauling a toboggan, would 
overhaul the nets and bring the resulting catch to the post 
manager's kitchen where, after taking his share, the catch 
would be shared out to the employed families and sometimes 
to the native catechist as well. During the summer or open- 
water months there was always at least one fish net set in the 
lake dose by the post. This would be tended sometimes by 
the post manager himself or by any servant not otherwise 
engaged. The only other organized hunting undertaken by 
the workmen was in February or March when they would try 
to secure a few moose as a welcome change of diet. Woodland 
caribou, I was told by the oldsters, were in reasonable abun- 
dance in the Mistassini area until about the turn of the present 
century when they moved northeast Meanwhile the moose 
were coining in from the south, but usually the men had to go 
some distance from the post to secure them. They were never 
plentiful during my time at Mistassini but they were a welcome 
Change on the post menu. 
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Waterfowl were never important in the post diet because 
they were relatively scarce and Mistassini was not on any of 
the Canada or blue goose flyways. During the winter months 
my wife and I would get our exercise and fresh air by tending 
a line of rabbit snares on snowshoes. On such occasions we 
would take our shotgun with us and perchance secure a few 
willow ptarmigan, though they too were by no means plentiful 
excepting during the spring and fall north and south migra- 
tions. Both rabbits and ptarmigan are dry eating without 
the white man's salt pork, but with this addition they can 
provide a tasty and nourishing dish. From the foregoing 
recital the reader is likely to gain the impression that the 
procuring of food at an inland post was an important business 
as well as a form of recreation. This was indeed the case and, 
as it was a form of combining business with pleasure, all the 
more enjoyable. The native staff enjoyed the fall fishery and 
the moose hunts and the whites enjoyed the fishing, rabbit 
snaring and shooting. 

Not the least important of the comforts available at an 
inland post like Mistassini was the ample supply of firewood 
readily available in the surrounding forest to heat our home 
during the long cold winters. But it had to be cut and hauled 
to the post, so that here again was an important activity for 
the native staff. The trees would be cut and trimmed into 
eight-foot lengths, hauled to the post and there cut and split 
into stove lengths. Four Eskimo-type dogs were kept for 
hauling this firewood on a beaten trail, but before I left 
Mistassini I kept only one dog, a big St. Bernard I purchased 
from the contractor who brought our supplies to Chibou- 
gamou. With this dog and a suitable sized sled I could myself 
haul the winter supply of firewood. When doing my own 
hauling after this manner, I had the men cut and split the 
firewood into stove lengths right in the bushj thus avoiding 
hauling firewood which would be thrown away as chips or 
sawdust My men were so adept with the axe that they would 
never use a cross-cut saw, but would chop the trees into stove 
lengths with the axe. "He who procures his own firewood is 
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twice warmed. Once when he cuts it and again when he 
burns it." 

The summer mail came by the return of the canoe brigade 
from Rupert's House on the coast, but the winter mail, or 
winter packet as it was called, was quite an undertaking. 
Not that there was much bulk to it, for apart from the official 
communications there were only two people to receive mail 
from the outside world. Parcels, of course, were out of the 
question for the winter mail. You were satisfied if you got all 
your letter mail and some of your papers and magazines; the 
rest would come with the canoe brigade in summer. The 
winter packet was a combination affair for the benefit of three 
inland posts, Mistassini (at the end of the line), Waswanipi 
and Nemaska. The round trip distance was fully six hundred 
miles, so that an average of twenty miles per day would give 
thirty days' walking. There had to be a few days' rest along 
the way at Waswanipi, Nemaska and particularly at Rupert's 
House, where official mail had to be answered. Then, if we 
allow for the odd stormy day when travel would be impossible, 
it will be seen that the winter packet would occupy the time 
of two men for a month and a hal The two Indian packeteers 
usually left Mistassini after Christmas and travelled by way of 
Waswanipi and Nemaska to Rupert's House, retracing their 
steps by the same route to arrive back at Mistassini in early 
February, though if they were held up at Rupert's House 
awaiting any special mail from Moose Factory it would be 
into March before they returned to their home post. 

Before I left Mistassini in 1918 1 was able to arrange to have 
our mail brought in from the south. This was a natural 
development for the day, inasmuch as the railways to the south 
of us were gradually reaching farther north. Even so, we 
still had only two mails a year and, for all I know, the situation 
remained that way until the advent of the aeroplane. The 
old Mistassini mail route was a very long one: two hundred 
miles or so by toboggan from railhead at Cochrane, Ontario, 
to Moose Factory; one hundred miles by dog-team from Moose 
Factory to Rupert's House, and the final three hundred miles 
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by toboggan to Mistassini; a total of at least six hundred miles 
by the slowest and most primitive travel methods known! 
If you look at today's maps you will immediately ask, Why this 
circuitous route? Why not go directly south for the Mistassini 
mail? We have to remember, however, that the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway from Quebec City to the west and from the 
same starting point to Roberval on Lake St. John had only 
recently been completed, and that the southern waterways to 
either Oskelaneo on the Grand Trunk Pacific or Roberval on 
Lake St. John were not natural freight canoe routes. The 
governing factor was the tried and trusted supply route from 
Rupert's House to Mistassini, Supplies, or trade goods, were 
of first importance and the mail route had to take second place. 

Life at Mistassini was very much governed by the seasons 
and the two important seasons were winter and summer. 
During the winter the Indians would all be away on their 
trapping lands, some at great distances from the trading post, 
securing the fine furs which were the raison tfttre of the post. 
During the summer the Indians would take the winter harvest 
of furs to Rupert's House, thus sending them on their way to 
the markets of the world. On the return journey they would 
bring up the merchandise to pay for the next winter's fur crop. 
Spring and autumn were really ancillary to the other seasons, 
for autumn was really a time of preparation for the winter 
trapping season, just as spring was used in preparing for the 
paramount summer activity of river freighting. 

There was little of what could be called social life at 
Mistassini in my day. You did indeed on occasion entertain 
the native staff and their wives and families. Our closest social 
contacts wore with Mrs. Iserhoffj the widow of my predecessor, 
who was a very agreeable person, and with Charles Iserhoff, 
the Anglican catechist, who lived with us for two winters after 
we enlarged our dwelling and were able to provide suitable 
accommodation. Many of the Indians and their families were 
cleanly enough and worthy of entertainment in your home, 
but you had to draw the line here, for there were too many of 
them. Moreover, they were your customers and as such, in 
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their view, all were equal in the sight of the post manager. If 
you entertained such as you liked and kept out the others, 
you would be looking for trouble! 

As for recreation, reading was the great stand-by. We fell 
heir to the books left by our predecessors and brought others 
with us from the H B G library at Rupert's House. We had 
quite a large subscription list for periodicals of the day and 
of course ordered new books each summer. Photography was 
another interesting hobby, especially as you had to do all your 
own developing and printing. Summer and winter picnics 
and camping out were always sources of fun, as likewise 
hunting and fishing trips. While at Mistassini I ran a trap line 
of my own with a winter tent at the end of the line. This 
would mean a two-day snowshoe journey to overhaul the 
traps, one day out and one for the return. I must confess, 
however, that my success on the trap line was very meagre, 
for the biggest catch I ever had for one winter was around 
thirty dollars. Still, thirty dollars were thirty dollars in those 
days! The native staff always had Saturdays off during the 
winter to allow them to trap for their private gain. 

When my wife and I made the summer trip to Rupert's 
House with the canoe brigade we would have our own 
twenty-one-foot canoe with four of a crew. This trip would 
occupy practically the whole summer, leaving Mistassini in 
early July and returning early in September. We would 
travel downstream with the brigade, covering the distance in 
about thirteen days. The three-week stay at Rupert's House 
would be a very pleasant though busy interlude in the quiet 
life of an inland post manager. We would allow the brigade 
to leave ahead of us and would pass them on the way home, 
the return or upstream journey by express canoe taking usually 
twenty-one days. The freight canoes would take from thirty 
to thirty-five days. 

Winter travel at Mistassini in my day was by snowshoe and 
toboggan. If the journey was short, such as an overnight 
sleep to visit your trap line, you walked on snowshoes and 
carried your tea pail and food on your back, your axe in your 
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belt and your gun on your shoulder. If the trip was longer 
you hauled everything on a toboggan: tent, stove, food, 
bedding, axe, gun and numerous lesser items requisite for the 
journey. Dogs were never used for winter travel because it 
was a deep snow area, there were no beaten trails, and on foot 
you were free from the necessity of carrying dog food. On 
the packet trip to Rupert's House the two men would each 
haul a toboggan, taking turns in the lead position for breaking 
the trail in the virgin snow. It will be readily understood 
that on the long journey to Rupert's House, averaging twenty 
miles a day on snowshoes, they would not be able to carry very 
much white man's food* Therefore they carried a muzzle- 
loading gun and rabbit snares, and each night, when making 
camp, they would set out a few rabbit snares and frequently 
on the journey they would have the opportunity to shoot 
spruce grouse or willow ptarmigan. Fishing was never under- 
taken because of the time consumed in cutting through the 
thick ice of lakes and rivers. 

The Crees of Mistassini, in fact the Crees around the Bay, 
always carried a tent and light tin stove. This made a very 
comfortable camp, even in the coldest winter night, for with 
the stove going one could sit around in shirt-sleeves. Every- 
thing would freeze solid during the night when the fire was 
not replenished, but one could sleep snug in the home-made 
rabbit-skin sleeping robes. The Ojibways, on the other hand, 
disdained carrying a tent, considering this to be rather soft 
and effeminate. I always let them have their way, for I was 
conceited enough to think that I could "take it" as well as 
they could. I could take it all right, but believe me, the tent 
was much to be preferred! 

I doubt if there is much advantage to a bivouac. You 
save the weight of tent and stove on your toboggans but to 
prepare a comfortable bivouac you have to cut many more 
spruce boughs and a tremendous pile of logs, from four to six 
feet in length, for the open fire. The stove, on the other hand, 
requires the dry wood from a relatively small tree for the 
night's supply. 
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When the post manager travelled at Mistassini it was after 
the manner I have described. There would be two Indian 
guides, each hauling a toboggan on which would be loaded the 
travelling gear. Being a "passenger/* all the post manager 
had to do would be to walk in the rear all day or, if he was 
feeling particularly vigorous, he could go ahead of the Indian 
file and break trail. The toboggans were invariably made of 
local birch and of varying lengths to suit various purposes. 
For short trips around the post, a short six-foot toboggan 
would suffice, but for the distant journeys they could be as 
long as ten feet. Each Indian usually made his own toboggan, 
and this too had a bearing on the length, which would be 
adjusted somewhat to individual preferences. 

The opening years of the present century were a period of 
steadily rising fur values, and I have already indicated the 
growing difficulty, with the limited means available, of trans- 
porting to inland posts a sufficient quantity of merchandise to 
pay for the furs. It was during my stay at Mistassini that the 
southern alternative route was developed. The work was 
done by a white contractor from Lake St. John, who would 
take delivery of the freight at railhead, take it part of the way 
by horse-teams and the remainder of the distance by dog-teams 
to Lake Chibougamou where we had a warehouse built to 
store the cargo. Here it would remain until summer when the 
Mistassini voyageurs would take it the remainder of the way by 
canoe and portage, the distance being approximately sixty- 
five miles. When this southern route was first opened, only 
heavy cargo, such as flour, pork and so forth would be taken as 
far as Chibougamou. The furs would still go down to 
Rupert's House and the canoes would bring up drygoods 
and hardware by return. Gradually, however, the cargoes 
by way of the new southern route were increased while those 
from the Bay diminished. Then in 1926 Mistassini post was 
transferred into the St. Lawrence District, the district head- 
quarters being located in Montreal. As had happened so 
often in the fur trade, the administrative machinery was made 
to conform to the all-important supply route. 



CHAPTER XII 

MISTASSINI PEOPLE 

The Indians were the most important people at Mistassini 
in my day. They were the primary producers, the ones who 
gathered the harvest of nature's bounty in the form of peltries, 
the raw material of a world-wide fur trade. The Indian 
population was around 250, men, women and children, and of 
this total some sixty names would be on the books as customers 
of the post, most of them heads of families. The Mistassini 
Indians were the best I have ever dealt with. They were for 
the most part honourable and upright, paying their way, pro- 
viding for their families and discharging the obligations of life. 
Relief, as we understand the term today, was unknown, though 
naturally, in the event of major disaster such as the loss of a 
canoe or hunting equipment, assistance would be given in 
the form of additional credit. This might, or might not, be 
repaid, but under normal conditions the Indians always met 
their indebtedness. 

There were two families who held out against the white 
man's religion; some were on the border line; the majority 
were adherents of the Anglican Church, which had a resident 
native catechist. As there was no medical service of any 
kind, the obstetrics for the tribe were taken care of by native 
midwives, or even by neighbours, and babies were regularly 
baptized by the catechist on the first visit to the trading post. 
Marriages were still to a large extent arranged by the parents, 
and most were solemnized in the local church by the catechist, 
though occasionally, Indian fashion, couples would marry 
away on the trapping lands and would be churched on the first 
visit to the post. Funerals at the post were conducted by the 
Anglican catechist, but in the event of death while away for 
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the winter the head of the family or a neighbour would 
conduct the funeral according to the rites of the Church. On 
Sundays, whether in camp or on the river or on the winter 
trail, one of the leading Indians would conduct a Christian 
service. 

Although the Mistassini Indians were a very devout people, 
carried prayer books to church and reciting family prayers 
daily, their Christianity never seemed to interfere with their 
conjuring seances. The willow frames of conjuring tents were 
to be seen on most of the portages on the river route and 
occasionally a seance would take place right at the post, usually 
in the autumn when all the voyageurs had returned from the 
coast and all were at the post prior to departure to the trapping 
lands. It is difficult for the white man to understand what 
brings about these seances, for they seem to happen spon- 
taneously. The conjurer, or medicine man, begins to beat on 
the drum and very soon the whole tent village is electrified. 
The actual conjuring is hidden from view inside the conjurer's 
tent, and sometimes is carried on for an hour or more. It is 
an eerie sensation indeed to have an Indian come up to you 
and, pointing through the dusk, ask if you can see the Wabina- 
kae, or bad man! And naturally, if you look long and 
earnestly enough in such a charged atmosphere, you will 
indeed "see things" ! In surroundings like these in any vast 
vacant quiet the senses play uncommonly queer tricks with 
their possessor. The very air, in its autumn crispness, seems 
to be astir with sounds and shapes on the edge of revelation. 
There is no gainsaying the hold that such practices had on the 
minds of the Mistassini Indians of my day. 

An Indian family can consume a surprising amount of 
meat and fish; surprising, that is, until we stop to consider 
that they more or less eat their meat and fish straight no 
vegetables, no dessert and sometimes no bread or bannock, 
although plenty of tea and sugar. The meat and fish had all 
to be procured in the country, and it happens that I have a 
record of two winter hunts. 1911 was a census year, and 
Alan Nicolson was the census taker for all of the Rupert's River 
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sub-district. So he sent word around for each Indian to keep 
a tally of his winter hunt and to bring or send it in to him. 
This was to be for one winter only, but it so happens that one 
of the Mistassini Indians, Robert Peetawabano by name, 
continued to keep the tally for the winters of 1912-1913 and 
1913-1914 and brought these records to me. As they were 
not required for official purposes, I have kept them to this day. 

The first list covers the period from October 1, 1912, to 
May 31, 1913, or a week or two short of the actual period 
Robert and his family were in residence on their trapping lands 
for the winter. Here is the first list: 430 Ibs. moosemeat, 
6,022 rabbits, 7,300 fish, 100 ptarmigan, 59 beaver, 53 marten, 
9 otter, 26 muskrats, 9 mink, 10 ermine, 40 ducks, 3 black bear 
and 18 loons. The second list covers the same period for the 
winter of 1913-1914 and is as follows: 3,306 fish, 1,642 rabbits, 
67 beaver, 8 otter, 21 marten, 4 mink, 3 ermine, 66 ptarmigan, 
140 ducks, 3 owls, 2 hawks, 2 weenisk, a red rox, 2 yellowlegs, 
1 gull, 2 caribou, 3 black bear and 55 muskrats. Apart from 
marten, mink, ermine and fox, which the Indians would eat 
only under straits, everything was eaten, and the two hunts 
in question were consumed by Robert Peetawabano, his wife 
and twelve-year-old son, as well as his married son Edward 
and his wife and their infant. One could say that the above 
hunts were consumed by five adults. 

Fat is the important ingredient. The black bears, usually 
caught in the autumn before hibernating, would provide a 
goodly supply, and naturally Robert would have taken with 
him some salt pork from the trading post. Beaver meat has 
its own fat and is really "strong meat" very sustaining and 
nourishing. Rabbits and ptarmigan, on the other hand, are 
practically useless without fat of some kind. Indians have 
told me, and I can well believe it, that if you have no fat you 
eat more and more rabbits at a sitting and become hungrier 
and hungrier! I have actually heard of an Indian who ate 
eight rabbits at a sitting. Of course, they were boiled in 
water, with no fat and nothing else for the meal excepting tea. 
White men have told me that a similar situation happens with 
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woodland caribou when you have no fat to cook with or to 
add to the diet. You gradually eat more and more and 
become less and less satisfied. I don't know if one could 
starve to death on rabbits without fat. And yet, many a 
tasty rabbit pie or stew have I enjoyed, though naturally salt 
pork was an important ingredient in the cooking process. 

The Mistassini Indians wore mostly European clothing, 
which is readily understandable because, apart from rabbit- 
skins which could be woven into parkas and sleeping robes, 
their country provided little in the way of clothing other than 
the pelts of fur-bearing animal.^ which had been worn in 
earlier days but were now too expensive to be used as clothing. 
Deerskin and moosehide were not too abundant, and were 
required for moccasins and mitts. The men wore underwear, 
shirts, pants, vests, jackets, felt hats and duffle or blanket 
strips wound around their feet inside the moccasins. Some of 
the men wore felt hats summer and winter, with the addition 
of a handkerchief around their ears in very cold weather. 
Some of the hardier of the old-timers would dispense with the 
white man's underwear. 

All the women wore tartan shawls, and their wealth was to 
some extent measured by the number of shawls they owned. 
Galaplaid tartan, a very durable and warm woollen cloth, 
was the favourite dress material for the Indian women, who 
made their own petticoats, chemises and underwear with the 
portable hand-operated sewing machines which were con- 
sidered essential for every Indian family. The women wore 
black or red heavy woollen stockings, summer and winter. 
The shawl was the customary headgear, though for gala 
occasions they would buy a black boater-style straw hat from 
the store. Babies were carried in the traditional Indian 
cradle, and very practical it was too for the Indian way of life. 
The infant was swaddled in dried sphagnum moss, which was 
very clean and antiseptic and was thrown away when soiled 
no washing, no fuss, no bother, and certainly no diaper service ! 
Though their standards of cleanliness were perforce different 
from ours, they were nevertheless a cleanly people, and the 
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women were constantly washing and hanging clothes out to 
dry. 

For winter shelter the teepee was still largely in use, and 
very suitable it was too, for all necessary materials for its 
construction could be had from the forest. With an open 
fireplace in the centre, lighting was not required. During the 
summer, when travelling or at the post, they used the white 
man's canvas tent and carried a light tin stove for heating, 
though when the weather was warm the fires would be built 
out-of-doors. 

Summer transportation for the Indian and his family was 
by canoe and in winter by snowshoes and toboggan. Though 
most families had a small hunting dog, sleigh dogs were not 
kept. Most of the Indians built their own canoes, using the 
traditional frame or hull, covered with canvas instead of birch- 
bark and propelled with home-made paddles. There were 
still a few birch-bark canoes being made at Mistassini in my 
day, though the art was gradually dying out. Using only an 
axe and crooked knife for all carpentry work, the husband 
made the canoes, toboggans and snowshoe frames, while his 
wife knitted the snowshoe webbing and helped with the 
canoe-building. 

Steel traps were extensively used in my day, though a few 
of the older Indians would still make dead-falls, particularly 
for marten, and it was customary to catch lynx with snares. 
Breech-loading guns were readily available, but the majority 
of the Mistassini Indians preferred the old reliable muzzle- 
loader. It was accurate, light and easy to carry, had very 
few parts to get out of order and, most important, required 
very little in the way of accessories -just powder, shot or ball 
and percussion caps; and the ball the Indian could make 
himself from the sheet-lead lining of the tea chests. Grass or 
moss would be used for wadding. Because of the relative 
scarcity of big game, rifles were only slowly coming into use. 
Most of the hunters still preferred to shoot their moose or 
caribou with the muzzle-loading gun and ball. 

Let us now follow the annual cycle of activity of the 
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Mistassini Indians of my day. We will begin with the autumn 
when, in September, the Indian received his winter outfit or 
grubstake from the trader. This was important business for 
the Indian, and the whole family husband, wife and chil- 
dren participated in it. Each family took its turn at the 
trader's store, often taking up as much as half a day of his 
time. The extent of the advance, or debt, would depend on 
the individual trapper and his record of accomplishment. 
When it had been decided by negotiation with the trader, 
the amount would be measured out in tokens. Trade tokens 
H B G Beaver tokens were still in use when I started trading. 
They served a twofold purpose. One was to enable a primi- 
tive people to lay out their money. The other was to give 
proof of the trader's honesty. If an Indian received an 
advance of two hundred dollars, laid out in front of him, it was 
important from the point of view of accuracy, as well as 
honesty, that the record in the ledger should be the same, 
especially as each Indian was given a certificate of his 
indebtedness when he departed in the autumn. 

The Beaver tokens would be set out in rows on the store 
counter. If the debt was, say, two hundred dollars, the tokens 
would be set out in piles of ten. Ten piles in one row would 
make one hundred and a second similar row would give a 
total of two hundred dollars. With time, deliberation and 
family council, the Indian would finally set about his shopping. 
So many piles of coins would be set aside for food, clothing, 
ammunition, fish nets and twines, not forgetting the all- 
important tobacco. If there was any surplus after the heavy 
items had been taken care of, he would generously give it to 
his wife to buy needles, thread and the other housewifely 
necessities. Today, your modern Indian would be insulted 
if you offered him Beaver tokens to help him count his money. 
He can usually count or check a sales slip as readily as the 
white man. 

Next day, with tent struck, campsite tidied, canoes loaded, 
the whole family would proceed for a ceremonial farewell 
with the trader. The head of the family would ask for what 
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we would call a statement of account. This would consist of a 
sheet of paper, dated and signed by the trader, which would 
contain two rows of crosses, each cross representing ten 
dollars. If there happened to be an odd number less than ten, 
such would be noted by so many strokes. Next the trapper 
would ask the price of furs for the coming winter. In those 
days there were no wireless or aeroplanes. Therefore the 
summer canoe brigade that brought up the supplies also 
brought the next winter's fur tariff. As there was never more 
than one winter mail, it will be seen that the Indian of yester- 
year was not bedevilled by the constant fluctuations of the 
white man's fur market, as is the case with the modern Indian, 
who receives the market news, good or bad, almost instaiv 
taneously by radio. 

This business of bidding farewell to the trading post in the 
autumn was quite a ceremonious affair. The head of the 
family would lead the way with his wife and children following 
in single file. After visiting the trader they would take leave 
of every single family and individual in the settlement. Very 
few of them would meet again until the following June, so the 
ritual was quite solemn; but once it was completed the Indian 
and his family, his goods, chattels and dog, would embark in 
one or two canoes according to his needs and his prosperity, 
and set off on a leisurely ten- to twenty-day journey to his 
winter camp. Although the canoes were heavily laden, white 
man's food did not bulk large in the cargo. Many an Indian 
of that day would be quite content with a winter supply of only 
tea, sugar, salt and tobacco. Flour, salt pork, baking powder, 
raisins and such like were carried only for emergencies or when 
game was scarce. I have seen an Indian family go off for a 
whole winter with only fifty pounds of flour. And not 
infrequently, when they returned to the trading post next June, 
they would tell you they had eaten their last bannock just the 
night before returning to the post. 

In a leisurely fashion, hunting and fishing as they went 
along, our Indian femily would arrive at the winter trapping 
camp. This would be on a tract of land which by tribal 
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custom and inheritance would, for all practical purposes, be 
owned by the Indian. His rights would be respected by the 
other members of the tribe and no one would hunt or trap on 
his lands without his express permission. This was the 
ancient way of conservation of the Mistassini Cree. Having a 
proprietary interest in his trapping lands, he would naturally 
conserve the game and fur animals for himself, his children 
and his children's children. Never once during my stay at 
Mistassini did I hear of any dispute over trapping lands. 

Once settled on his own trapping lands, the Indian and his 
family would set about preparations for the winter. A 
permanent winter teepee would be built, fish caught and frozen 
or dried for winter use, black bears caught before hibernation 
so as to secure fat for winter use. The whole camp, sometimes 
as many as three families hunting together for the winter, 
would be kept busy on these varied tasks and all would lend a 
hand men, women and children. If they were fortunate 
enough to kill a black bear or a moose they would have a feast 
by way of social diversion. 

Now we have our Indian family settled in their winter 
home. Their nearest neighbour might be fifty or more miles 
away, and the trading post in all likelihood would be still 
farther removed from the scene of the winter activities. In 
due course the snow comes, the rivers and lakes freeze over, 
the pelts of the fur-bearing animals become prime and their 
fur is at its richest and glossiest. The snowshoes and toboggans 
are ready. 

One very powerful game conservation factor was the 
Indian's outlook on life. Although the Indian of that day had 
little or no knowledge of the three R's, he knew the prices he 
would receive for his furs. So, as he trapped pelts from time 
to time, he would put a pencil stroke through the various 
crosses on his statement of account and thus arrive at a fairly 
dose estimate of when his debt was paid. Now let us suppose, 
fbr the sake of illustration, that our Indian was more than 
usually successful in his trapping activities and that, long 
before winter was over, he had secured sufficient pelts to pay 
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the trader what he owed. His reasoning was somewhat as 
follows: "I have paid my debt. The HBG will give me 
another grubstake next fall. My wants are few and easily 
satisfied. So why should I work hard to trap more pelts?" 
This attitude is not very progressive from the white man's 
point of view, but it was admirably suited to the rhythm of 
nature in the Indian territories. 

Indian families had their good and bad winters, their 
periods of abundance and of scarcity. Like all peoples who 
live by the chase they were liable to extremes of feast or 
famine, and sometimes starvation threatened. The trading 
post gradually mitigated this risk, however, for it enabled the 
trapper to carry at least a small reserve of white man's food 
for emergencies and, if not too far distant, he could always go 
to it for succour. 

Spring was .always a welcome time for the Indian, and 
while it was approaching he repaired and reconditioned his 
canoes. There were migratory birds and their eggs as a 
change of diet, and on the way back to the trading post fish 
would be caught and dried for summer use. During the 
winter the trader had seen very few Indians, for only those 
living close to the post would make the occasional visit, or 
perchance a family from more distant trapping areas who 
found themselves with food shortages. All families, however, 
returned to the post by canoe in spring, usually early in June. 
There would be a ceremonious welcome from the trader and 
his staff, the latter picking up the packs of furs and taking 
them into the store. There would be happy reunions with 
long absent friends and relatives. There would be busy 
trading scenes when the trappers traded their furs. There 
would be feasting, dancing and rejoicing. There would be 
marrying and giving in marriage. 

All too soon this holiday period would eaxL It would be 
time to prepare for the annual trip to the coast when the canoe 
brigade would take down the winter collection of furs and 
bring up the merchandise for next winter's use. The trader, 
or post manager, would have to work morning, noon and 
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night, for not only had he to take in the furs and serve his 
Indian customers in the store, but the furs had to be checked, 
baled and invoiced and the post accounts for the year closed 
and balanced, ready for despatch when the brigade left for 
Rupert's House. The big thirty-foot freight canoes were 
already overhauled and shipshape; the head guide, Solomon 
Voyager, would select his crews. All was bustle and excite- 
ment, for this was one of the great events of the post year. 
Thus, in due course, and with a salute of gunfire, the fur 
brigade would set out for the coast, three hundred miles away. 
All the able-bodied men of the settlement would be with the 
brigade, and left behind for the months of July and August 
would be the old men, women and children. All those left 
behind would leave the post for some suitable fishing place 
where they could procure their summer food. The wives of 
the voyageurs would be issued a weekly allowance of flour, 
pork, tea and sugar, as this was part of the perquisites that 
went with their husband's pay while on the river. 

The months of July and August would be taken up with 
the work of the canoe brigade on the river. When the 
voyageurs returned to Mistassini, usually about the first of 
September, the wives and children would all be at the post, 
excitedly awaiting the happy reunions. There would be a 
brief seven- to ten-day period at the post, but in due course 
the trapper and his wife would repair to the store to buy their 
winter outfit, and the cycle of activity would be resumed. 
By the middle of September at the latest all the Indian families 
would have departed for the winter trapping lands and the post 
would be left to its loneliness. 



CHAPTER XIII 

MISTASSINI BRIGADE 

Any mention of canoe transport conjures up visions of fur 
brigades or of H B G officials travelling the waterways of 
Canada. The term fur brigade, however, is somewhat of a 
misnomer, at least in so far as the Mistassini brigade was 
concerned, for the bales of furs sent down to the coast to pay 
for the imports constituted a relatively light load for the down- 
stream journey. The real work of the brigade was to bring 
the winter supplies up from the coast. 

It is difficult to know with any exactitude when canoe 
transport was first organized on the Rupert River on a regular 
basis. It is recorded that the French, following the route of 
Father Albanel, built a post at Nemaska, one hundred miles 
upriver from the Bay at Rupert's House. They operated 
from the south, however, and this approach to Mistassini from 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence was a very difficult canoe route. 
Neoskweskau, a post on the old Rupert River canoe trans- 
portation system, was the first of the Company posts to be 
erected in the interior of Labrador. It was built sometime 
around 1787, about eighty-five years after the French had 
first built at Mistassini. The H B C canoe transport on the 
Rupert River appears to have been progressively extended 
after the amalgamation with the North West Company to 
include the posts of Nemaska, Neoskweskau, Nitchequon, 
Mistassini, Waswanipi and even as far afield as Michiskun, 
which was in the vicinity of the present town of Senneterre on 
the Canadian National Railways in the Province of Quebec. 

The Rupert River and its tributary the Marten River form 
the natural waterway to Mistassini. Neoskweskau and 
Nitchequon were actually on the Eastmain River and Was- 
wanipi at the headwaters of the Nottaway, but the Rupert 
River attained its dominant position in the transportation 
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system because of its greater navigability and the fact that all 
the inland posts of the area used the lower reaches from 
Rupert's House to Nemaska. Chief Factor Clouston in 1820 
made a survey of the Eastmain River with a view to trans- 
porting the supplies from the coast of James Bay at Eastmain 
by canoe to the trading posts in the interior at Neoskweskau 
and Nitchequon. Evidently the Eastmain River was found 
impracticable, for it was decided that no further efforts would 
be made in that direction and that all inland transport would 
be concentrated on the Rupert River with Rupert's House as 
the depot post. In a letter reporting his decision, Chief 
Factor Clouston intimated that a saving of 20 sterling would 
be effected by establishing the Rupert River route. To this 
day Clouston gorge on the Eastmain River fittingly com- 
memorates this survey by a fur trader whose great-grandson 
became general manager of the Bank of Montreal. 

Throughout the Company's history, transport craft and 
equipment were always being developed to suit the individual 
needs of particular districts, and it is evident that nothing 
other than the birch-bark canoe could have been used on the 
Rupert River system because of the numerous portages and 
swift waters. As a matter of fact, the first portage after 
leaving Rupert's House for the interior is only three miles 
up-river, and there are actually some fifty portages between 
Rupert's House and Mistassini, not to mention numerous 
stretches of swift water that can be negotiated only by great 
exertion on the pole, paddle and tracking line. York boats or 
other heavier craft, therefore, were never developed on the 
Rupert River. 

The birch-bark canoe was always a frail craft, however, 
and this fact, possibly coupled with the growing scarcity of 
suitable bark, led to a search for a more suitable craft. We 
can well imagine the difficulties and failures encountered by 
those old-time fur traders. It would have been easy enough 
to build York boats or such like heavier craft, but what they 
required was really an imitation of the birch-bark canoe. 

It was wisely decided to concentrate on local talent to 
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design suitable craft. Out of these experiments a suitable 
canvas-covered canoe was developed, and to this day such 
craft of excellent quality are still manufactured at Rupert's 
House. The desired canvas canoe was not accomplished 
without considerable difficulty, for the first canoes built had 
double canvas so tight that it ripped with the action of the 
paint subsequently applied. John C. Iserhoff, a native canoe- 
builder whom I have already mentioned as being subse- 
quently manager of Waswanipi post, was the first to build a 
Rupert's House canvas canoe, and Factor D. G. McTavish 
supervised. They eventually developed a thirty-foot canvas 
canoe, capable of carrying four thousand pounds, which was 
in use when I first went on the Rupert River. The method of 
building these early canvas-covered canoes was practically 
identical with that employed by the Indian in constructing his 
birch-bark craft. First the canvas was attached to the gun- 
wales, next the cedar planking was placed inside and finally 
the ribs were driven home to make the hull taut and firm. 

Indian voyageurs were always used on the Rupert River 
canoe transport system and, apart from the supervision by the 
trader in charge of the post, there were no white canoemen or 
supervisors on the route. Native supervisors, head guides 
they were called, were developed from among the outstanding 
Indians. Mistassini Indians, in fact all Indians on the Rupert 
River system, were noted for being reliable and first-class river 
men and they had a high record for delivering freight in good 
and undamaged condition. It was work that came naturally 
to them, work they could take pride in and, above all, work 
they enjoyed doing. 

Summer transport had to be taken in hand immediately 
after the June trading was over, for the season is short. All 
too soon the leaves will turn brown, the birds will go sailing 
south, and the red man must again betake himself to his 
trapping lands. The trader, therefore, would begin organiz- 
ing the canoe brigade. Fortunately I always had a capable 
head guide, Solomon Voyager, who after due consultation would 
select and arrange the crews for the four thirty-foot freighters, 
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six men to each canoe comprising bowsman, steersman and four 
middlemen. Solomon himself would direct operations from 
the leading canoe, taking the place of one of die middlemen 
and doing his share of the paddling and other work. 

The work of organizing the brigade usually took from 
three to four days, for it is a long journey that is to be under- 
taken and the voyageurs will be absent two months. Rations 
and equipment are assembled; canoes, paddles, tarpaulins and 
other, gear are checked and overhauled; voyaging rations are 
apportioned, and all other necessary preparations made. 
The day of departure is a gala one at the post. Flags are 
hoisted and it usually takes about half a day for the voyageurs 
to prepare their loads and to make the tedious round of fare- 
wells in the Indian village. There is much handshaking and 
not a few tears, for sometimes not all the voyageurs will return. 
Occasionally there are accidents, for the river is turbulent 
and the least error on the part of the bowsman or other 
member of the crew can bring swift disaster. 

The farewells over, the voyageurs take their places in the 
canoes and in fine style paddle vigorously until well out of 
sight of the trading post, when they have their first "spell." 
After crossing the great Mistassini Lake they come to the first 
of the Rupert River rapids on the downstream journey. 
While still some distance from the rapid the paddling ceases, 
as if by some instinctive signal. The head guide, old Solomon 
Voyager, brings out the tobacco ration and while the canoes 
cluster around he distributes to every man half a plug of 
Imperial twist tobacco. Then, in the most solemn manner 
and without a word being spoken, the ceremonial smoke takes 
place while the canoes drift slowly downstream towards the 
rapid. While still some distance from the rapid, the head 
guide puts away his pipe and, standing up in his canoe, with 
due solemnity drops a plug of tobacco in the river as an 
offering to the "Spirit of the Waters." This will give protec- 
tion from the many hazards from the many rapids between 
Mistassini Lake and the coast. This ceremony over, the guide 
again rises to survey the rapid, which by this time is close at 
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hand, and to judge his course according to the level of the 
waters. His decision made, he issues short, sharp commands 
and immediately there is a feverish activity. The leading 
canoe, in which the guide travels, takes the first plunge 
through the turbulent waters, followed by the remainder of 
the brigade in swift succession, eventually to reach the quiet 
waters below the rapid. 

In addition to the regular number of voyageurs there are 
always a few of the wives who accompany their husbands for 
the purpose of cooking, mending and helping with the camp 
cooking and other work. The number of wives allowed, 
however, is strictly limited, as too many of them will be a 
hindrance and not a help. On the downsteam journey, when 
the canoes were only lightly loaded with the fur packs, the 
squaws travel with the brigade in the freight canoes, but for 
the return journey they procure small canoes at Rupert's 
House and by travelling together, work their own way 
upstream, often journeying ahead to prepare camp and the 
evening meal for the later arriving brigade. 

The journey downsteam occupies from ten to fourteen 
days, depending on the weather and the level of the water, 
for with high water it is sometimes possible to run a rapid 
rather than make a portage. The hours are long, for the 
period of darkness is short in the northern latitudes. At four 
in the morning the chief guide is astir shouting "Win-ish-kan!" 
(arise) at all the tents and immediately there is great activity 
and stir. Camp fires are kindled and all hands partake of an 
early morning cup of tea and a bit of bannock. Tents are 
struck, equipment and furs loaded into the canoes, and by 
five o'clock the brigade is pulling out from the camp site, 
overhauling and lifting the fish nets they set at camping time 
the previous evening; one gill net for each canoe. There is a 
succession of paddling, portaging and shooting rapids until 
about 8 A.M., when the brigade goes ashore for breakfast which 
is usually the most important and longest meal of the day. 
Between two and three in the afternoon a light meal is par- 
taken and at about eight in the evening the whole brigade 
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goes ashore to camp for the night. While tents are being 
erected the chief guide issues the rations for the next twenty- 
four hours, each canoe of six men carrying its own allotment. 
Everyone is busy during the next two hours preparing camp for 
the night and having the evening meal, but by ten o'clock all is 
still save for the murmuring of the waters from the river nearby. 
This routine is followed day after day until the brigade arrives 
on the coast at Rupert's House, where the furs are delivered 
to be repacked into ocean-sized bales, shipped by local steamer 
to Gharlton Island and thence by ocean vessel to London. 

The brigade usually spends about a week at the coast, for 
there is always a certain amount of trading to be done, not 
forgetting the business of the marriage market with consequent 
feasting and dancing. It frequently happened that some of 
the younger voyageurs will pick up wives at the coast or some 
of the young women from the interior will come down to 
many on the coast. Moreover the annual visit of an inland 
canoe brigade is a social event amongst the Indians, to which 
visitors and residents alike look forward. 

The real work of the season still lies ahead. At the 
appointed time Alan Nicolson checks out the cargo for the 
inland brigade while the chief guide apportions it to the 
various canoes, four thousand or more pounds per thirty-foot 
canoe. Thereafter it is the responsibility of each bowsman, 
who is the captain of the canoe, to look after his own load. 
So he marks each piece with his own particular trade mark, 
usually by means of daubs of paint to each 90-lb. "piece" of 
cargo with a different coloured paint for each canoe. In this 
way confusion can be avoided on the portages and responsi- 
bility for damaged or neglected cargo easily ascertained, 
although the chief guide at all times exercises supervisory 
control over the whole brigade. On leaving Rupert's House 
the canoes are heavily laden, for in addition to the cargoes 
they have to carry food and equipment for the long journey of 
from thirty to thirty-five days. 

Eventually the canoes are loaded and everything is ready. 
The post flag is already flying in the breeze and the chief 
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guide raises his flag in the leading canoe. There is much 
handshaking, for every man of the brigade has to say good- 
bye to the factor and his staff and all who are gathered to 
see them off; then off they paddle in great style and in a short 
time arrive at the first portage, which is within sight of 
Rupert's House. This is where the strenous work commences, 
as each man makes numerous trips with a load of at least two 
hundred pounds until all the cargo is safely deposited at the 
upper end of the portage. Day after day the work of paddling, 
poling, tracking and portaging goes on. On Sundays the 
chief guide usually allows his voyageurs to sleep in, which 
means that instead of getting up at four o'clock they arise at 
about six-thirty. Sometimes a little variety is given to the 
journey by the killing of a black bear or a moose. This is the 
signal for cease work and the whole brigade pitches camp to 
enjoy what they call a "bear feast." Although the voyageurs 
put out the fish nets every evening, they never go out of their 
way to hunt the larger animals. This would take up too much 
time, but if they stumble upon one on the river or on the 
portages they are not averse to a little pot hunting. 

Eventually after many days of hard toil the brigade nears 
home and there is great excitement, for home, simple as it may 
be, probably means more to primitive people than it does to 
their civilized brethren. At the last camp fire there is much 
preparation; everyone dons his grandest finery, the H B flag 
is hoisted in the leading canoe, and after gun signals in the 
narrows they round the point of land with a fine dash and 
come in view of the post. The voyageurs are greeted by the 
whole population, including the wives and families who have 
been away at the fishing places during the summer. The 
trader is on hand to give a handshake and a hearty welcome 
home after an arduous and perilous journey, for one of the 
great satisfactions of inland life is to see the winter supplies 
safely delivered at the post. When the family welcomes are 
over, the cargoes, usually in very good shape, are stored away 
and the voyageurs and all about the post arc in fine good 
spirits at the safe return of the brigade, for thus the re- 
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quirements of the people are assured for the coining winter. 

By the time the canoe brigade has returned, winter is not 
far distant. The voyageurs enjoy a few days of relaxation and 
well-earned rest while the trader is busy opening up his newly 
arrived stock and arranging his shelves. In a matter of days 
the Indians go to the trading store and for a week or two the 
trader is busy outfitting his trappers with advances for the 
winter. Actually, a goodly portion of the merchandise stocks 
just received will be taken out again by the voyageurs them- 
selves who are now trappers for the winter months. Then, 
family by family, the Indians paddle off to spend the winter 
trapping in the depths of the northern forests. 

How could a tiny interior settlement afford such an 
elaborate and costly system of transport? The answer is 
that only the relatively small amounts represented by the cost 
of canoe canvas, nails, paint, etc., would be "outside money." 
The remainder would be given directly to the people of the 
trading post in the form of wages and food rations to voyageurs 
and families for river work, canoe building, paddle making 
and so forth. In other words, the whole population, even the 
families left at the post, supported themselves during the 
summer months on the canoe-freighting disbursements. 
Looked at in this light, it will be seen how high freight costs 
can be borne with relative ease. 

This explains too why the H B G in the early days of com- 
mercial aviation was often loath to give up the undoubtedly 
laborious canoe transport in favour of air freighting. In the 
thirties such air freighting costs were usually higher than by 
canoe, but even if they had been equal the charge would have 
meant that the freight bill, instead of going largely to the 
people of the post, would be lost to the community in favour 
of the aeroplane company. Meanwhile the Indians of the 
post would have had no means of support during the summer 
season they were off the trap lines. With changing economic 
conditions, particularly since World War II, however, the 
picturesque canoe brigades have ceased to be useful to the 
fur trade and have passed into history. 



CHAPTER XIV 

MISTASSINI PERSONALITIES 

Despite its isolation, Mistassini was the home of a number 
of remarkable people who combined interesting personal 
qualities with outstanding ability. 

Quite a remarkable family were the IserhofFs, or at least 
that branch of it that I knew best. There were four brothers: 
Joseph, my predecessor at Mistassini; John who retired as 
manager of Waswanipi; Charles, who became an Anglican 
missionary; and Samuel, the youngest, who retired as manager 
of Ogoki post on the Albany River. There were two sisters 
whom I did not know but who, I believe, married and 
departed to one or other of the southern posts with their 
husbands. Mrs. Joseph Iserhoff, the widow of my predecessor, 
continued to live out her life at Mistassini with her son 
William, a canoe-builder on the staff of the post, and his 
family Charles, as I have mentioned, was catechist at 
Mistassini in my time. 

The grandfather of this Iserhoff family, hi fact the pro- 
genitor of the IserhofFs in James Bay, was a Russian sailor 
reportedly shipwrecked from one of the H B C ships from 
England. I don't know the circumstances surrounding his 
shipwreck. Usually shipwrecked manners were sent home to 
England at the first opportunity. Nevertheless there was 
nothing to prevent one of the crew from remaining in the 
country provided he had - the consent of his captain. The 
original Iserhoff probably was a skilled tradesman perhaps a 
sailmaker which would make him a desirable addition to the 
staff. 

At all events the original Iserhoff became one of the staff 
of the James Bay posts and, in due course, married and raised 
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a family. His son was the father of the four brothers I speak 
ofJoseph, John, Charles and Samuel. They must have 
had a remarkable mother, for she was early left a widow with 
these four sons to raise; and, be it said to her everlasting credit, 
they grew up to be outstanding men in their own country who 
gave a very good account of themselves. Three became 
Hudson's Bay post managers and the fourth became an 
ordained clergyman of the Anglican Church. This was no 
mean achievement in a fur trade area where education was 
hard to come by. The best any of them ever received was by 
the mission school at Moose Factory and some had only a 
modest schooling from one or other of the H B C traders. 
There were limits to what could be done with such meagre 
schooling, but they could all write a passable business letter 
and keep simple records of the post transactions, so that their 
accounts could eventually be balanced by the supervising 
post manager on the coast. 

Mother Iserhoff being a widow, the four sons, as would be 
expected, had to start out early to fend for themselves. Charles 
gravitated early into missionary work, while Joseph, John and 
Samuel started at the bottom of the ladder with the H B C as 
labourers, canoe-builders, carpenters or store assistants. In 
due course their outstanding qualities brought them ahead of 
their fellows. Joseph, the oldest of the four brothers, was a 
quiet modest man with a native dignity. John, the second son, 
was the only one who markedly showed his Indian blood and 
was quite dark complexioned, in marked contrast to the other 
three brothers. He was a fine figure of a man, tall, lithe and 
commanding in appearance and he certainly dressed the part. 
Charles, the missionary, was the best scholar, which was 
natural, as he probably had the greatest opportunity for study 
under the various missionaries he served. He did very well 
with his English, and was a good writer and speaker. Samuel 
was the youngest and also the wag of the family; many are the 
stories told of his exploits. 

Charles was eventually ordained to the priesthood and 
died at Mistassini in 1930 at a ripe old age. Already a 
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widower when I was at Mistassini, he was a very kindly and 
devout man and a good neighbour, though slow in his thought 
and action. 

A story is told of the days when Charles was a catechist 
assistant to the Reverend (later Archbishop) R. J. Renison at 
the Albany Mission on James Bay. It would seem that the 
Reverend Mr. Renison had occasion to climb a ladder to 
examine the condition of the rectory roof, Charles Iserhoff 
meanwhile standing by watching the proceedings. Before he 
was half-way up, the ladder broke and Mr. Renison fell to the 
ground, fortunately quite unhurt but somewhat ruffled in 
dignity. 

"I thought that ladder would break," said Charles 
in his slow-measured speech. 

"Well, why the devil didn't you tell me before?" replied 
the reverend gentleman, somewhat testily. This would have 
been too much to expect of Charles, for the Indian part of his 
nature gave him a rather negative approach to most situations. 
To assert before the event his opinion of the condition of the 
ladder would have been too positive, almost presumptuous! 

Samuel R. Iserhoff was born in 1862 at Waswanipi where 
his father was a canoe-builder and general handy man. Before 
he was a year old his father died, so we can assume that the 
only schooling he ever received was from his mother and the 
HBC post manager, because at that time there was no 
mission at Waswanipi. Samuel himself tells us that in 1881 
Angus McLeod, then post manager at Waswanipi, died and 
was succeeded by W. B. Wilson who hired Samuel as cook 
and handy-man. The cooking was certainly routine for he 
informs us that it consisted of cooking fish and potatoes three 
times a day! In addition to this, he was required to cut 
firewood for the kitchen, carry water from the lake and make 
himself generally useful around the post. In March, 1882, 
one of the post servants died from blood-poisoning, the result 
of a bite from a pickerel when taking fish from the net. 
Samuel was then taken on the permanent staff to replace the 
deceased workman, and after serving in various capacities as 
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handy-man, shop steward, voyageur and interpreter, he 
reached the rank of post manager and retired from the charge 
of Ogoki post on the Albany River in 1925 after forty-three 
years of service. 

One would naturally be intrigued to find out what Samuel 
was doing with his time before he joined the service of the 
H B G at nineteen years of age. We can safely assume, how- 
ever, that very early in life, probably at the age of eight or 
nine, he was helping his mother with the rabbit snares, the 
fish nets and the trap line. It is more than likely that he had 
a trap line of his own, or in partnership with other youths, 
from about the age of twelve. Once on the permanent staff, 
his trapping activities would be confined to Saturdays when 
workmen were always given a day off during the winter 
months to trap for their own personal gain. 

Samuel was a life-long scholar, prone to hunting the 
dictionary for suitably impressive words though he would 
not always use them in the orthodox manner. When he was 
in charge of Martens Falls post on the Albany River, the 
supplies were freighted up river from Albany on James Bay 
by York boats. On one occasion Samuel wished to acknowl- 
edge receipt of a boatload from which, on checking the bills 
of lading, a few items were missing. So Samuel took pen in 
hand to advise the safe arrival of the boat on such and such a 
day, all safe and sound "excepting for a few destitute items 
in the displacement" ! 

By the end of World War I, supplies for the interior posts 
on the Albany River started to come in from the south by way 
of the recently constructed Grand Trunk Pacific (later 
Canadian National) northern line. Being situated at the falls 
that were the first obstruction to the York boats from Albany 
on James Bay, Martens Falls had been primarily a tranship- 
ment point where cargoes from the York boats were loaded 
into canoes for delivery to posts farther inland. When 
supplies commenced to come from the south, Martens Falls 
was closed and moved downstream to the Indian reserve at 
the mouth of the Ogoki River, a better trading location and 
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one where it was necessary to meet the competition of Revillon 
Fibres. Samuel supervised this transfer, and with his district 
office now in North Bay he would be called in at infrequent 
intervals for consultation. On one such occasion he was 
fitted with artificial dentures and spectacles. On his return 
to his post he wrote a long letter to his district manager 
informing him that as a result of recent medical, dental and 
ocular treatments he was altogether a new and more valuable 
man and therefore worthy of increased remuneration. He got 
it too! 

On another famous occasion at Martens Falls, while his 
headquarters were still at Albany on James Bay, he sent a 
letter by the winter packet to Post Manager A. W, Patterson 
with the information that he was ill, that he expected to die, 
and would Mr. Patterson please send up a fine new blue serge 
suit for him to be buried in ! His premonition was ill-founded, 
for he lived to retire in 1925 and died in Port Arthur in 1951 
at the ripe age of eighty-nine years. 

The Iserhofis were in many respects typical of the fur 
trading families scattered throughout the great northland. 
Most of them had a certain admixture of Indian blood, which 
tended to make them colourful and interesting personalities. 
Despite some limitations they did yeoman work for the fur 
trade of an earlier day and thus contributed not a little to the 
development of Canada. 

Thomas Moar was a carpenter at Mistassini when first I 
went there and was married to a daughter of post manager 
William Miller, predecessor to Joseph Iserhoff. Tall, capable, 
and proficient in both English and Cree, he was a very useful 
man about the post. His father was Robert Moar, at that 
time retired and living at Ruperfs House. This Robert Moar 
created quite a scandal at Rupert's House in his younger days 
by eloping with his deceased brother's wife at a time when 
this was contrary to civil as well as to ecclesiastical law, so that 
neither the missionary nor the post manager could marry him. 
At Nitchequon, in the heart of Labrador, he was far enough 
away from the dergy and the white man's law, and here he 
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raised a family and lived for the greater part of his life. In 
later years he was transferred to be a canoe-builder for the 
H B C at Mistassini, by which time his family were all grown 
up and he had numerous grandchildren. It was here that he 
met the Right Reverend J. G. Anderson on one of his first 
episcopal visits after his elevation to the bishopric of Moosonee. 
The good bishop in his kindly way was trying to explain to 
old Robert the intricacies of canon law and trying gradually 
to bring him to the realization that he was not legally married. 
Robert listened respectfully to all the bishop had to say, but 
finally summed up with the remark: 

"Pm sure that what you say, sir, is very true. But," and 
looking directly at his wife who was seated nearby, "that's my 
old woman!" 

One of the most outstanding personalities during my time 
at Mistassini was Solomon Voyager, a man of strong char- 
acter, a real leader of his people, and outstanding guide and 
trapper. He was not the chief of the Mistassini tribe, although 
I thought so at first. His father-in-law was the hereditary 
chief, but because of his outstanding qualities of leadership 
Solomon was, for all practical purposes, the Indian chief. 
He was born near Mistassini about the year 1860 and died 
there in 1930, leaving behind him a fine record. 

Solomon Voyager was very proud of his white blood. He 
claimed that his great-grandfather had been in charge of 
Ruperfa House many years before and that his grandfather 
had been in charge of the H B C Michiskun post, which was 
in the vicinity of the present town of Senneterre in Quebec. 
He certainly used the mixed blood to good advantage, for he 
was for some thirty years the head guide in charge of the 
Rupert's River canoe brigade and it would be difficult to find 
in all that period a more conscientious, hardworking and 
reliable guide. I never knew an Indian with such a command 
over his fellows. He literally barked his orders, and when he 
spoke everyone paid attention. He was always first up in the 
morning and the last to bed at night, and often on the portages 
he could be found stitching up a bale of goods that had 
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become torn or in other sundry and divers ways taking care of 
the H B C merchandise and furs entrusted to his care. In 
most parts of Canada it was the custom to send a white man 
with the canoe brigade to assume responsibility for the 
cargoes, and this official would give orders for the repairs and 
maintenance of canoes, equipment and cargo. It was not 
necessary to send anyone with Solomon Voyager, for he could 
assume and discharge this responsibility much better than any 
white man, and took a pride in doing so. Strangely for a man 
of his intelligence, he could not read or write, even in Cree, 
and he had a very limited knowledge of the English language. 
But he was proud of his heritage, white and Indian, and was 
content to be a leader among his own people. 

In the Indian country of an earlier day it would quite 
frequently happen that an individual who was an outstanding 
river man would be a poor trapper and vice versa. Solomon 
was different, for he was an outstanding trapper and trained 
his sons to be likewise. I shall never forget the spring he and 
his two sons, then about the ages of ten and twelve, brought in 
sixty-eight marten skins in addition, of course, to beaver and 
other peltries. This is the biggest individual marten catch 
I have ever encountered, though it was a mixed collection of 
darks, browns and yellow swamp marten. 

Unfortunately I have no record of the total Mistassini 
marten collection of that spring, but it must have been in the 
neighbourhood of two thousand, and I can recall that I had the 
marten strung up on the rafters of the store in bundles of 
twenty-five. This same spring, too, I received another out- 
standing marten hunt, not perhaps in quantity but in quality. 
This was the winter marten catch of an old man and his wife, 
twenty-three marten in all, and every one was either a beautiful 
dark or extra dark pelt. These two outstanding marten 
catches have always remained in my memory, for never again 
will we see the like. I asked the couple where they secured 
the choice marten, and was informed it was well up the East- 
main River in a stand of heavy timber. The old man knew 
they were there, had been watching them for several winters, 
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and all in his good time and without depleting the stock he 
stepped in one winter to make his catch. Some years later, 
when I flew over the area indicated by the old man, I could 
see the islands of heavy timber, interspersed with ordinary 
growth or swamp lands, where the fine marten were secured. 

There was at Mistassini an Indian boy who was in himself 
quite a phenomenon in that one half of his face was normal 
and the other half somewhat like that of a black bear. All the 
Indians called him the "bear-faced boy," or perhaps it should 
be more correctly translated "the boy with the face like a 
bear. 33 The story goes that before he was born, his father came 
home one day with a black bear he had shot during the course 
of the hunt. Thinking to give his wife a surprise, he came 
quietly to the camp and without warning threw the young 
black bear into the teepee where the mother was quietly 
sewing. We are told that the mother was very much startled 
at the sudden appearance of the bear practically in her lap 
and, as a result, when her son was born a few months later his 
face was half bear and half human. 

Of course, the dark half of the boy's face was not exactly 
like that of a black bear, but there was certainly a very strong 
resemblance as it was somewhat puffed out, had very dark 
coarse skin and was lightly covered with long, coarse black 
hair. What made it all the more noticeable was that the other 
half of the boy's face was quite good looking, with refined 
features and almost handsome by white standards. In all 
other respects, intelligence, behaviour, etc., the boy was quite 
normal. 

Such a phenomenon as this is contrary to medical theory. 
In fact any medical books I ever read stated positively that 
such an accident could not happen to the mother. Be this as 
it may, the fact remains that this Indian lad had an extraordi- 
nary face. He became more conscious of his condition as he 
grew older. His behaviour was exemplary as a boy, and he 
grew up to be a quiet, well behaved and industrious young 
man, good on the river and on the trap line. He never 
married and died while still a young man. 



CHAPTER XV 

COASTER 

The James Bay Crees divided themselves into two distinct 
classes depending on whether they lived on the shores of James 
Bay or gained their livelihood in the interior up one or other 
of the various rivers. The coast Indians called themselves 
Winni-pay-ko-ininew and the inlanders were Noo-cke-mik-ininew 
but in common English usage they were known as "coasters" 
and "inlanders." The outstanding characteristic of the 
coasters was their fondness for, and dependence on, the 
migratory birds, particularly the wavies, as the blue and snow 
geese were called locally; the word "wavy" was an angliciza- 
tion of the Cree word "way-wao." It is true, as with all 
Indians, that fish was the mainstay, but every autumn each 
Indian coaster family endeavoured to shoot sufficient wavies 
and other migratory birds to see them through at least part 
of the winter. For their cash income the coast Indians 
depended largely on foxes and muskrats, with the occasional 
mink or otter caught at the estuary of one or other of the 
creeks and rivers. 

The inland Indians had a different economy, dominated, 
one might almost say, by the beaver, that wonderful animal 
seemingly designed by nature for the woodland Indian. 
The beaver not only provided a cash income from the sale of 
its pelt but its flesh formed the basis of a nourishing diet. 
Beaver meat for the inland Indian was next in importance to 
fish. Because of greater distances and deep snows, the inland 
Indians who were attached to coast posts tended to go into 
the interior in the summer or early autumn and to stay away 
all winter; and to help them do so they were given larger 
amounts of credit. The coast Indians, on the other hand, 
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living as they did on or close to the shores of the Bay, were 
able to move around more freely and usually visited the 
trading post several times during the winter, not overlooking 
the festivals of Christmas, New Year and Easter. For this 
purpose the majority of them kept small Eskimo-style dog- 
teams and, in consequence of these frequent visits, received 
smaller amounts of credit. 

As far as I could ascertain, this fairly well-defined division 
into coast and inland types has existed from time immemorial, 
for there is no reason to suppose that it started with the advent 
of the white man. Certain it is that a coast Indian, brought 
up to the taste and enjoyment of the wavy and other wildfowl, 
does not readily give up his coast way of life for that of the 
inlander. The wavies have a habit of endearing themselves 
to the white or Indian palate, and on rare occasions when he 
does live inland a coast Indian will literally pine for a taste 
of a wavy. 

On a fine July morning in 1918 with my family I bade 
farewell to Mistassini and joined the canoe brigade for the last 
time to make the journey to Rupert's House. For five years 
I had been an inlander at Mistassini, and now for the next 
nine years I would be a coaster at Rupert's House, Attawa- 
piskat and Albany. This was a welcome change, and one of 
the minor attractions was the renewed acquaintance with the 
succulent wavy. 

Later that autumn I was off for a week's shooting, and 
although I shot only eight wavies it was nevertheless a pleasant 
outing in spite of the mud, the cold and the unsettled autumn 
weather. One evening while on this outing, an Indian 
woman at one of the hunting camps roasted a wavy for us 
sukkabone or Indian style. This consisted of roasting the wavy 
hanging from a string over an open fire in the centre of the 
teepee. The old lady tended it for hours, turning it slowly 
over the fire, catching the fat and basting it from time to time. 
The result was a tasty and succulent roast blue goose. 

Although there were no game wardens around in those 
days, it was an unwritten law that no shooting should be done 
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on Sundays. In the days between the competition of the 
North West Company and that of Revillon Fr&res, a period of 
eighty-three years, the H B C had a very effective method of 
enforcing this rule: the transgressor would receive no ammuni- 
tion! The overwhelming majority of the Indians were in 
favour of this weekly lull in the shooting of the birds, for it 
was good for the hunt. Offenders would therefore be quickly 
reported and could be effectively disciplined by being refused 
ammunition when next they visited the trading post. Even 
with competition, and thus an alternative ammunition supply, 
this Sunday rule was surprisingly well kept. 

It was one of the ironies of the wavy shooting season that 
although they abounded in thousands it was actually very 
difficult to shoot many of them. It was of no use to crawl up 
to a huge flock on a fine sunny day. You might get one shot 
but that would be all, for the report of firearms on a calm or 
relatively calm day would scare the flock miles away. No, 
you required the right conditions of wind, weather and tide, 
and the stormier and more miserable the weather the better 
the shooting. The ideal location was down wind in thick, 
stormy weather, for under such conditions the wavies are 
restless and will fly intermittently in small flocks down wind 
over your guns. The stronger the wind and the poorer the 
visibility, the lesser the likelihood of disturbing the main flock. 
Where die Indian scores is that he is never shooting on a 
timetable like the white man. He bides his time, and when 
all the conditions are right he fills his larder for the coming 
winter months. 

The news of my transfer from the managership of Mis- 
tassini post to be assistant to Alan Nicolson at Rupert's House 
came to me when the winter packet arrived at Mistassini on 
March 13, 1918. R. G. Sherlaw was my successor. I never 
knew the reason for this interval at Rupert's House during the 
winter of 1918-1919. It was probably due to a combination 
of circumstances, of which the first was that Alan Nicolson had 
no assistant and certainly required one. Then during this 
summer of 1918 District Manager F. D. Wilson was retiring 
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in favour of William C. Rackham and the latter probably had 
not come around to the question of my placement. Incident- 
ally, this F. D. Wilson was my district manager during the 
five years I was at Mistassini and never once did I meet him. 
Verily Mistassini was in the remote interior and seldom 
disturbed by officialdom! 

Alan Nicolson wanted me to be his successor when he 
retired in 1920. In 1919, however, Rupert's House was 
considered one of the most important posts in the district, 
being actually a sub-district and therefore above the average 
post in weight of responsibility. To the new district manager, 
William C. Rackham, I was but a young fellow inexpe- 
rienced, untried and unseasoned. Moreover, and as events 
eventually developed, he was probably under orders to hold 
Rupert's House for J. S. C. Watt, a man senior to me, more 
widely known and certainly much more experienced. 'i But all 
of this did not trouble my young life. I would have been 
honoured indeed to be successor to the famous Alan Nicolson, 
but when in the summer of 1919 I was ordered to take charge 
of Attawapiskat post, I went with a will. 

With my wife and daughter I spent a very pleasant winter 
at Rupert's House, for Alan Nicolson was stimulating to work 
with and I was agreeably surprised to find how much more 
effective I was as an assistant after having tasted responsibility 
as manager of Mistassini post. We had a fair amount of 
social activity, with the exchange of visits, dinners and teas, 
card playing and music. Thomas Bell, the manager of the 
Revillon Frires post, was a very agreeable neighbour and an 
excellent organist who could entertain us on many a winter 
evening with music and song. Visits were exchanged with 
the Nicolsons, Bell and a few half-breed families on the 
Revillon and H B C staffs, though unfortunately there was no 
missionary at Rupert's House that winter. The missionaries, 
particularly the married missionaries, were usually the most 
hospitable of the whites in James Bay and often went to great 
pains to enliven the social life of the settlements. 

News of the 1918 armistice, the eleventh hour of the 
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eleventh day, was slow in reaching James Bay, mainly because 
it took place during the freeze-up season when nothing could 
move on the rivers. At that time mail for Moose Factory 
was coming from Gochrane on the C.N.R. and the first winter 
packet would as usual leave Moose Factory for the railway 
soon after Christmas. It so happened that I was making the 
dog-team journey from Rupert's House to pick up the first 
winter packet, and when our team arrived at Moose Factory 
on Saturday, January 25, it was to learn that the packeters 
from up-river had arrived the day before with the armistice 
news. The following day, Sunday the 26th, the Reverend 
William Haythornthwaite held a special Armistice Day service 
in St. Thomas* Church at Moose Factory, and on Monday 
most of us attended a special Armistice dance at the Revillon 
post across the river on what is now the site of the town of 
Moosonee. 

After a three-day stay at Moose Factory, my two guides 
and I retraced our steps, but heavy going and stormy weather 
extended our three-day journey into four so that the glad 
tidings only reached Rupert's House on Saturday, February 1. 
The following is the entry in my diary for that day: 

Cold stormy day with west wind which, fortunately is fair 
for us. We left camp at 7 A.M. and found the going a little 
better for the dogs than yesterday, the'wind having packed the 
loose snow somewhat. We picked up the cross fox which we 
killed in a trap while outward bound, don't know who it 
belongs to but will find out at the post. We had a cold lunch 
at Black Bear Point then crossed Rupert Bay, reaching the post 
4 P.M. Needless to say, all were pleased to hear that the war 
was over. 

The following Tuesday the historic event was celebrated 
in the usual fur trade style a dance tendered by H B C and 
attended more or less by the whole population of the settlement. 
The arrival of the packet team at Rupert's House was only 
the first stage of the armistice news up the east coast of James 
Bay. It would be several weeks before it would reach the end 
of the packet line at Great Whale River. 
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Though they were sceptical at first, the James Bay Indians 
developed a surprising interest in World War I, especially after 
some of their sons enlisted to go overseas. After each packet 
it was the custom of Alan Nicolson to hold a session in the 
store in order to explain to the Indians the progress of the war, 
the forces and principles involved. This was no mean task 
with a people living in the isolation that existed in James Bay 
before and during World War I. 



CHAPTER XVI 

ATTAWAPISKAT 

Originally the present site of Attawapiskat post, near the 
mouth of the Attawapiskat River on the west coast of James 
Bay, was a summer fishing camp for the Indians of the area. 
Such summer camps were known to exist even before the 
advent of the trader, being usually on a good fishing river 
where the Indians could gather socially in the relaxed atmo- 
sphere of the summer season before scattering to their autumn 
and winter camps. Whatever its origins, Attawapiskat was 
primarily a fishing and trading camp in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, during which time the nearest trading 
posts were at the mouth of the Severn River in the north and 
at Albany, some sixty miles to the south. It was natural 
therefore for the Indians south of Gape Henrietta Maria to 
trade southward at Albany and for the Indians north of this 
cape to trade at Severn. But the southern Indians didn't 
take their families through to Albany, for this would have 
meant overcrowding with insufficient supplies of fresh food. 
Moreover, in those days they were strangers in a strange land 
and perhaps a little diffident about mixing too closely with the 
Albany coasters and inlanders. So the custom was for the 
braves to leave their families at the Attawapiskat fishing place 
while they went south to trade at Albany, usually in three or 
four groups. It would be quite an invasion when they arrived 
at the post. As the trade developed over the years, York 
boat loads of supplies were sent to this fishing camp and 
finally, in 1 901 , Dr. Alexander Milne, then inspecting James Bay 
District, authorized a permanent post at Attawapiskat, where 
the Oblate Fathers had already established a mission station. 

For eighteen years Attawapiskat was operated as an outpost 
of Albany, which means that the manager was under the 
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direct control of the post manager at Albany with little or no 
interference from the district manager at Moose Factory. In 
the meantime, however, Revillon Fr&res had entered James 
Bay and about 1906 established at Attawapiskat with a white 
man in charge, with the result that they gradually made 
inroads on the trade, so that by the time I arrived they con- 
trolled well over half of the business. This was no fault of 
my predecessor, George Linklater, a James Bay half-breed. 
He did very well with his limited education and outlook but 
should not have been left so long to compete with the modern 
management of Revillon Frres. Therefore, when I took 
charge in August, 1919, it was decided that Attawapiskat 
should become an independent post, that is, a separate unit of 
the district, responsible only to the district manager with no 
further controlling influence from Albany. 

George Linklater, my predecessor at Attawapiskat, came 
from another of those Hudson's Bay families of mixed Orcadian 
and Cree ancestry who served the H B G loyally and well, often 
filling positions of considerable responsibility. Like others of 
his kind, George was very versatile handy man, interpreter, 
carpenter, sailmaker, dog-team driver, storekeeper and post 
manager. He is probably best remembered as a skilful and 
daring sailing master of schooners up to forty or fifty tons, 
built at Moose Factory and in use on the shallower rivers such 
as Attawapiskat where the steamer could not enter. It was a 
standing joke in the early twenties that old George Linklater 
only retired as post manager at sixty to undertake the tough 
summer and winter trips the younger generation could not 
stomach! 

Many a true tale could be recounted of the adventures of 
George Lioklater, but one will suffice here. This took place 
in 1922 when, as skipper of the sailing schooner Fort Charles, 
forty tons burthen, Linklater set out on October 1 from 
Attawapiskat with a cargo for Trout River, situated on Cape 
Henrietta Maria some forty miles south of Weenusk. 

On nearing this cape the vessel ran into head winds and was 
forced to anchor. Deciding to take advantage of the delay, 
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Skipper Linklater sent men ashore to replenish his supply of 
firewood and fresh water, remaining on board himself with one 
man to give an eye to the vessel to all appearances a sound 
decision, but a proceeding which turned out to be very nearly 
disastrous for the schooner. About the time the foragers were 
ready to return to their ship, a gale sprang up to prevent them, 
for their only means of doing so was by canoe. Because the 
schooner was in shallow water, Linklater was forced to lift 
anchor as best he could and run out to sea. The hoisting of 
the mainsail was a Herculean task for two men, for the wind 
caught the spreading canvas, flapped it with a report like a 
gun-shot and threatened to snatch it away. The gale blew 
continuously for five days. 

For five days, then, Linklater with his crew of one man 
worked and manoeuvred his ship, running close in the hope 
of picking up his crew when the tide served and out to sea 
again when it ebbed, the vessel drifting farther and farther 
south at every attempt 

Meanwhile the men on shore were having troubles of their 
own. On their first attempt to go out to the schooner a 
terrific surf threw their canoe against a rock and smashed it, 
the men with difficulty wading ashore. The firewood and the 
cask of fresh water were claimed by the sea. Thus rendered 
helpless, the poor fellows could do nothing but watch the dis- 
appearance and reappearance of their flying-Dutchman-like 
vessel, which by the time the storm had abated had drifted 
some forty miles south as far as the mouth of the Opinega 
River. Eventually the stranded crew, having walked south 
along the shore, were taken out to their ship by one of the 
Opinega Indians. Skipper Linklater hoisted sail and headed 
for Trout River outpost again, and this time with better 
success, for he reached his objective, discharged his cargo and 
returned to Attawapiskat without any further untoward 
occurrence. A true son of the fur trade north was George 
Linklatwversatile and resourceful, cheerful and industrious, 
and a very good companion on the trail. His sons and 
grandsons cany on the tradition. 
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For me in 1919 Attawapiskat was a new experience, a new 
challenge and a greater responsibility. There were several 
adverse features, chief of which was that our competitors, 
Revillon FrSres, largely through neglect on our part, had been 
allowed to dominate the trade and to secure too large a share. 
As would be expected under competitive conditions, the 
Indians were not so easy to deal with, and because of greater 
contacts with the white man had picked up some of his shady 
practices, such as playing one trader off against the other and 
occasionally walking out on their debts because of some real 
or fancied injustice or displeasure. Nevertheless, with all 
their faults the majority of these west coast Crees were good 
people, and certain it is that in my travels I have encountered 
many that were far more cantankerous. We used to have a 
saying to the effect that if a post had a disreputable tribe of 
Indian or Eskimo customers it was usually the fault of some 
unworthy white man who had been their post manager. But 
it has been my experience that native customers, whether good, 
bad or indifferent, will always respond to fair, honest, firm 
and friendly dealings. 

The Attawapiskat Crees were not so clean and tidy in their 
personal habits as those up the Rupert River. This was 
particularly noticeable in the summer of 1919 when I went 
there, because the Indian soldiers who had enlisted in the 
Forestry Corps during World War I were then returning to 
their homes. At first they would keep themselves and their 
khaki uniforms spick and span shoes shined, buttons polished, 
neat and tidy. But gradually they fell into their old untidy 
ways with shoes not even laced, let alone polished. Most of 
the returned Indian soldiers were bachelors, and when they 
married the trend to the old untidy ways was accelerated. 

Competition was a new experience to me as a post manager, 
for although I had learned of competitive trade at Moose 
Factory and Rupert's House, I was not then in charge of the 
post. My opposite number in charge of the Revillon Frfcres 
post was a French-Canadian named J. H. Dallaire, who retired 
UPL 1921 and went into business for himself at Mattice, Ontario. 
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In those far-off days in James Bay we of the white popula- 
tion tended to grade the fur traders into three classes. First 
came the French-Canadian, invariably the best trader. He 
was a good linguist, had little or no class distinction, mixed on 
familiar and easy terms with the natives, was more ready to 
intermarry. But he had the handicaps of his success, inasmuch 
as he would tend to become too familiar and thus lose respect, 
and being a good linguist he would usually talk endlessly on 
subjects which the primitive Indian could not assimilate. 
After all, one doesn't try to explain to a child the corporate 
structure and administration of a far-flung trading organiza- 
tion or the difference between socialism and capitalism. But 
your Gree linguist would sometimes attempt such like explana- 
tions to the confusion of the Indian who, though wise in the 
ways of the wilds, could not be expected to absorb such 
information. 

This brings to mind a story (I believe it to be true) of 
another fluent and powerful preacher in Cree, the late 
Archbishop R. J. Renison who, when a young missionary at 
Albany on James Bay, gave his Gree congregation a sermon 
designed to inculcate habits of thrift and to illustrate the 
virtue of saving for the proverbial rainy day. In the course 
of his sermon he explained how the white man always tried to 
to save at least a portion of his earnings and how such savings 
would be placed in an institution called a bank where they 
would earn interest and, if left long enough, would double in 
value without the owner having to do a tap of work. The 
Indian chief certainly took the sermon to heart, for the 
following Monday morning he marched down to the Hudson's 
Bay post to ask the manager for a debt of two hundred dollars 
so that he could put the money in a bank! 

We have wandered away from our three classes of traders, 
having pointed out that the French-Canadian had most of the 
qualifications for success with the Indians and not infrequently 
came out on top in the trading game. At the other extreme 
was the Englishman, admired and respected for his honesty 
and integrity, a disciplinarian usually so aloof that he would 
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not trouble to learn the language. His attitude was, If you 
want to deal with me, it must be through an interpreter. In 
between these two extremes you had the Scot, who tended to 
meet the Indian on the basis of "a man's a man for a 9 that" 
and, although somewhat of a disciplinarian, was more flexible 
than the average Englishman. There were many exceptions 
to these classifications, but for a time at Attawapiskat we had 
all three types (Dallaire, Snape and myself) and many were 
the friendly debates we held on their respective merits, 
criticizing each other unmercifully. 

During my three years at Attawapiskat I came to realize, 
as most traders do, that competition, in addition to being the 
life of trade, is also good for the trader. Monopoly is a serious 
responsibility. For one thing you are responsible for supplying 
the needs of the community, so that shortages, however 
unavoidable, are blamed on you; whereas with competitive 
trading your opposition has his share to bear. Moreover, no 
one trader can give service and satisfaction to an entire 
settlement, for no matter how efficiently you operate your 
business your customers always have the feeling that someone 
else would be better. Competition, on the other hand, is 
stimulating in itself and actually solves many of your problems, 
for the skilful trader will usually contrive to have the less 
desirable natives pushed on to his competitor. I myself have 
had Indian customers who were difficult to satisfy and 
unreasonable in their demands. After studying this type of 
Indian over at least one trapping season, I would have a 
friendly discussion, point out that I seemed unable to satisfy 
him, and suggest that he try dealing with our competitor. 
Strangely enough, such a discussion would usually lead to the 
Indian turning over a new leaf and declining to transfer his 
allegiance ! Or if he did go to your competitor, he would be a 
better Indian and, having left on friendly terms, would find it 
easy to return. 

When I was at Attawapiskat I didn't do much to restore 
the adverse balance of trade, but by putting the post affairs in 
order I laid the groundwork on which my successor was able 
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to turn the scales in favour of H B G. Revillon Frferes already 
had a firm hold on the lion's share of the trade and, to make 
matters more difficult. Holt Renfrew established at Attawa- 
piskat in 1920, bent on securing a foothold on the fur trade of 
James Bay. During the final years of World War I raw fur 
prices on the world market reached astronomical heights, 
with the result that every Tom, Dick and Harry rushed into 
the fur trade. And it was easy to make money too! If you 
operated from a railroad point, all you required was a 
toboggan, a few dogs, camp equipment and a roll of dollar 
bills. You would visit some nearby Indian camps and by the 
time you returned to the railroad a week or so later, fur values 
had again advanced. It was as easy as that! Many a weird 
tale went the rounds before the market collapsed, and I have 
actually heard, and can well believe, of how the pelt of an 
ordinary housecat was palmed off on an unwary fur buyer who 
paid seventy-five dollars for what he thought was a fisher. 

The Indians of those days, even the ones relatively close to 
the railroad, were quite unsophisticated, and when an 
itinerant trader arrived in camp ofiering wonderful prices for 
their peltries they were naturally pleased. But when he 
paid them in dollar bills they would hold the money in their 
hands and demand to know what it was. Gash? They could 
not eat cash! What they wanted for their furs was flour, tea, 
sugar, tobacco, etc. It would help little when the itinerant 
trader told them to go to the Hudson's Bay store, which was 
probably a few days 3 journey distant. In such manner did 
the red man get to know the ways of the whites. 

Holt Renfrew started their operations at Attawapiskat 
under the charge of one Louis Martineau, an ex-Revillon 
Frfcres employee who was then a free-lance trapper and trader. 
Martineau had all the advantages of his compatriots, including 
a mastery of the language. How he must have lectured his 
Indians! For some of them would come to tell me that the 
H B C and Revillon Frfcres might just as well shut up shop. 
Holt Renfrew, under Louis Martineau, were to be such good 
friends to the Indians that other traders would be superfluous. 
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I am afraid that Louis Martineau was too friendly with the 
Indians, for I would estimate that they secured most of the 
money that Holt Renfrew invested in this James Bay venture 
and the firm received only a few bales of furs in return. At 
all events, the venture soon folded up, and at least one more 
H B C competitor found that fur trading was not as easy or as 
profitable as might appear. 

But the keenest competition came from an unexpected 
source, B. H. Snape, an ex-H B C man and a personal friend 
of mine. Snape, while manager of Moose Factory for H B C, 
had been bitten with the boom fur market fever and had left 
on the rising tide of prosperity to start free trading. For a 
time all went well, but the inevitable crash in the fur market 
wiped him out as it did thousands of others. When looking 
for employment, he approached Revillon Fr&res at an oppor- 
tune time, for J. H. Dallaire was retiring in May, 1921, after 
having guided and built up the Revillon business at Attawa- 
piskat since the post was established. So Snape arrived at 
Attawapiskat during the winter of 1920-1921 to understudy 
Dallaire and take charge the following May. 

Dallaire had not been really tough competition and I had 
felt that, given a little more time, I could at least prevent him 
from securing more than his share of the trade, as had been 
the case hitherto. Nevertheless, with the dominance he 
wielded over the trade, and although he had been a good 
neighbour, it was nice to see him retiring. Now, I thought, 
with Dallaire out of the way, Snape and I being close personal 
friends and understanding each other's trading methods, we 
should enjoy a period of sane and sensible competition. 

But alas for the best laid schemes o' mice and men! It 
soon became evident that Snape wanted not only the lion's 
share that Dallaire had, but the whole trade. He started out 
by making a fantastic deal with the Indians, a sort of friendship 
pact: "You bring me all your furs and I will give you all the 
debt you want!" Indians would visit me to praise their new 
Revillon boss, tell of the "friendship pact" and, by inference, 
suggest that I was a bit of a piker. I would heartily agree with 
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them, pointing out that they really had a most wonderful post 
manager and that they had better nourish and cherish him 
while he lasted. Nevertheless, if perchance they had a few 
loose skins, or required some item of merchandise of which 
Revillon Frfcres were short, then we would be glad to serve 
them. As a matter of fact, as a consequence of the debts they 
were giving out, Revillon's did run short of many items, but 
they issued cash to their Indians to buy from our store, being de- 
termined by any and all means to prevent us from securing furs. 
As soon as I sensed which way the wind was blowing, I 
reefed my sails and hove to in order to ride out the coming 
storm. My Indian debts were modest, expenses well con- 
trolled, and if we had to accept a smaller share of the business, 
such as we did secure would be profitable. The winter 
trapping season opened in due course and during the Christ- 
mas trading season, of high importance at Attawapiskat where 
most of the Indians were coasters, six silver foxes came to the 
settlement and the H B C secured not one. And silver foxes 
in those days were prestige furs. My next door neighbour, 
the H B C manager at Albany sixty miles to the south, sent 
word through to district office at Moose Factory to the effect 
that Snape was putting it all over Anderson, which was very 
true. The district manager, George R. Ray, jumped into 
his dog-team carriole and came up to Attawapiskat posthaste. 
I am afraid he received little satisfaction from me, for I stuck 
to my argument that we had better sit tight to ride out the 
storm, and as he could offer nothing better in the way of 
advice or instruction I carried on. For one thing, Revillon 
Frfcres were paying five dollars per pelt more than H B G for 
white foxes, and while I agreed with the district manager that 
we were not justified in paying more, nevertheless our com- 
petitors were giving the Indians a twenty-five per cent advan- 
tage, which was something they could not afford to ignore. 
To this day I don't know whether or not my chief agreed with 
my arguments, and so, after a few brief days at my post, he 
retraced his way southbound to Moose Factory. 

With the opening of navigation in this spring of 1922, the 
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general manager of Revillon Fr&res, S. H. Coward, arrived by 
schooner to inspect the post. After he had departed, Snape 
himself told me that when he proudly showed the general 
manager his fur receipt book, that is, the book recording the 
details and sum total of his fur collection for the winter 
trading season, that august official shook his head and mur- 
mured, "It's too bad you secured so much fur at those 
prices!" For Snape this was a bitter blow, for indeed he had 
made an outstanding collection of furs. He showed me his 
fur book and was most anxious to see mine. But although we 
were still good friends, I was just a dour enough Scot to deny 
him this satisfaction. Little did he know that, in dollar value, 
he had almost exactly double the value of furs I had, though 
his collection included the furs of Weenusk post, which was 
then, for Revillon Freres, an outpost of Attawapiskat, whereas 
for H B C Weenusk was in the Nelson River district, not in 
James Bay. Even so, and on the basis of the comparative 
Attawapiskat fur collection for us both, he had about fifty 
per cent more furs than I had for H B C. 

I was well content with the outcome, however, which in 
the long run would harm the Revillon trade, and I moreover 
had a profit which Snape didn't. Having operated a sane, 
sensible and reasonably efficient business, I was sailing along 
on an even keel, had kept faith with my Indians, and was 
ready to move forward when competitive opportunity offered. 
In contrast to this, Snape, for Revillon Fr&res, had mis- 
managed the Indians, giving them inordinate ideas of their 
value and worth, thus making things extremely difficult for his 
successor, who was not long in coming. He had a miserable 
time to boot, for there is nothing more discomfitting than to be 
unreasonably beholden to your Indian customers. Like 
undisciplined children with their parents, they know when 
they have a weak parent on the run, so to speak, and will 
continually ask for more. In contrast to this I was very 
comfortably placed, for I was not beholden to any Indian, had 
made no unreasonable promises and could carry on as hereto- 
fore. This satisfactory trading position, I am sure, contributed 
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not a little to the success of the new H B C post manager who 
came after me the following year. 

My own experience as a trader, coupled with my observa- 
tion and supervision of others, has led me to liken a successful 
trader to a happy mother with a brood of children. The 
successful mother has everything under control. Her children 
know just how far they can go and no more. Mother's yea is 
yea and her nay is nay. She is happy with her children and 
they with her. The weak mother, on the other hand, has no 
pleasure in her children for they are always and knowingly 
disobeying her. She threatens to tell daddy when he comes 
home, but the children very well know that nothing will come 
of it. And the result is a disordered and unhappy family. 
It used to be very much the same with the Indians, or with 
Eskimos for that matter. Being relatively primitive people 
with a childlike naivet, coupled with not a little cunning, 
they were quite adept in probing the weak spots in the 
trader's armour. 

Most of us have read of the uncanny ability of sailing 
masters of half a century or more ago to find their way through 
fog and storm without the aid of present day marvellous 
navigational instruments. What sense or psychic intuition, 
for instance, tells a mariner that he is coming close to land 
after being in fog for days? I believe that your old-time 
trader developed something of an extra sense in dealing with 
his native customers. Or it might be applied psychology. 

Alan Nicolson, among others, had this quality to a high 
degree. Well do I remember one summer at Rupert's House 
when three of us were standing by the large front window of 
the store Nicolson, R. G. Sherlaw and myself. Along 
marched John Rat, one of the coaster voyageurs, heading 
straight for the store door. Suddenly, when almost at the 
store entrance, he stopped in his trades and pondered for a 
moment. Nicolson turned to us and said, "John Rat is coming 
in to tell me that he will take that shipment of coal oil up to 
Nemaska." And sure enough, that's exactly what John Rat 
said and did! 
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I remember another occasion when my assistant, William 
Gregory, and I were serving Indian customers in the Albany 
store, early in December. An elderly Indian came in and, 
approaching my assistant, ordered certain items on his account. 
Quite rightly the clerk pointed out to the old man that he had 
received the limit of credit due to him and that until he brought 
in his fur catch at Christmastime nothing further could be 
issued. I happened to be attending another customer, over- 
heard the old man's tone of voice, and immediately called over 
to the clerk to let him have what he wanted. Now what 
psychology or instinct told me that the old man had trapped 
a silver fox? We were busy at the time and I didn't have 
occasion or opportunity to talk to the old man then; he 
returned the same day to his trapping camp on the coast of 
James Bay by the estuary of the Albany River. But when he 
returned at Christmas there was the silver fox, and with the 
then prevailing prices he was more than able to pay his 
indebtedness. Such intuitions are presumably developed over 
the years and I am satisfied that they did exist. The Indians 
themselves had some uncanny intuitions almost flfcin to the 
Scottish "second sight," though I never delved too deeply into 
them. After all, I wanted to retain my sanity! 

It was while I was in charge of Attawapiskat post that the 
Hudson's Bay Company celebrated the 250th anniversary of 
its incorporation on May 2, 1670. This we did in great style, 
early in July, 1920, after all the Indians were gathered at the 
post and the trading season completed. Great was my 
astonishment when I was authorized to spend the then magnifi- 
cent sum of three hundred dollars on entertaining the Indians. 
I wondered where the H B C could get the money to do this 
sort of entertaining all across Canada! But we did royally 
by the Indians. Hunting parties were sent out to secure 
game, while baking was commenced at the post under the 
supervision of my wife, who herself did the lion's share. The 
viands were prepared in various ways pies, roasts and what 
not and on the great day a holiday was declared with the 
Oblate Fathers and the Revillon staff actively participating, 
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for all were entertained at the groaning tables. It was a lovely 
day and everything took place out-of-doors. There was one 
large table for the whites, and for the rest strips of clean white 
canvas were laid on the green sward in the form of a hollow 
square, from the centre of which my wife and her helpers 
served the multitude. There were all manner of races for 
young and old, for men, women and children. 

Canoe races were naturally of keen interest to the native 
population, particularly the one in which my opposite number, 
Revillon Manager J. H. Dallaire, challenged me on a bet. 
It was agreed that we would each steer our own canoe, after 
having selected three Indian paddlers. So off we set in great 
style, my strategy being to let my paddlers set their own pace 
and to content myself with steering the eanoe and saying not 
a word. After all, they knew more about paddling than I 
did! Dallaire, on the other hand, was issuing orders and 
endeavouring himself to paddle as well as to steer the canoe. 
The result was confusion for his paddlers and victory for the 
H B C canoe! All in all, it was a memorable day at Attawa- 
piskat, for the Indians especially and for the whites as well. 
The biggest difficulty I had was in trying to explain to the 
Indians the significance of a 250th birthday for a corporate 
body like the Hudson's Bay Company! 

Leaving my assistant C. W. Bates in charge, I left Attawa- 
piskat on July 17, 1920, by sailing schooner for Albany, and 
thence by canoe to the railway at Pagwa, Ontario, for my first 
furlough since entering the fur trade. During the previous 
winter I had travelled by dog-team to Moose Factory to ask 
the District Manager, William C. Rackham, for this furlough. 
He conceded that a furlough was coming to me but was not 
too anxious to grant it, perhaps fearing that my post would 
not be left in good hands. When I reassured him on this 
point he finally agreed, but urged me to return as soon as 
possible! 

While in Winnipeg I met the then fur trade commissioner 
(the head of the fur trade department), Angus Brabant, who 
discussed the affairs of my post at some length and with 
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evident interest. Finally he asked what had brought me to 
Winnipeg. Sensing that a furlough would be too trifling an 
excuse for visiting Winnipeg, I told him that my family and I 
were having some dental work done. "Very well, have it 
completed as soon as possible and hurry back to your post! 53 

After visiting Toronto we left the railway at Cochrane, 
and travelled by canoe down the Abitibi River to Moose 
Factory, J. L. Gaudet being then the post manager. Here we 
had the pleasure of again meeting Mr. and Mrs. Alan Nicolson, 
who had recently arrived from Rupert's House and were now 
about to leave for the railway and retirement after Nicolson's 
forty years in the fur trade. And so it was that on September 
28, 1920, we saw them into their canoes and bade them 
farewell. As the canoes moved up the river they both looked 
back long and earnestly at Moose Factory. One could not 
help wondering what were their thoughts. 

Soon thereafter we (my wife, daughter Gertrude and I) 
boarded the sailing schooner Eskimo with a load of lumber 
for Albany from the Moose Factory sawmill. We had the 
misfortune to meet the steamer Ininew inbound from Gharlton 
Island before we crossed the outer bar. They hailed us and, 
on orders of the district manager who was on board, we had 
to return to Moose Factory, unload our lumber and take on a 
cargo of general merchandise for Albany. This we did, and 
after the vagaries of weather to be expected in James Bay in 
October delivered the Albany cargo and returned to Attawa- 
piskat on the 12th of that month, almost three months since 
we left. I shall ever remember the satisfaction with which, 
the morning after our arrival, I returned to my office desk and 
took up the threads of the business. Said I to myself, "You 
are indeed a fur trader!" 

The following summer I was appointed manager of 
Albany post, my successor at Attawapiskat being a veteran fur 
trader, Ashton Alston, with Walter A. Watt, my former clerk, 
as his assistant. In August, 1922, with my wife and daughters 
Gertrude and Dorothy, I travelled by York boat from 
Attawapiskat to Albany to assume my new charge. 



CHAPTER XVII 

ALBANY 

By the great tidal flats on the west coast of James Bay, on 
the estuary of the river of the same name, stands the historic 
trading post of Albany, established by H B C in 1679. It had 
a chequered career during the wars of the English and French 
for the fur trade of the Bay, and in fact was from 1697 to 1713 
the only post held by the English in all that vast area. During 
the nineteenth century it assumed great importance as a 
supply depot for a vast hinterland serving such posts as 
Martens Falls (later Ogoki), Fort Hope and Osnaburgh on the 
Albany River; and Gat Lake, Lac Seul and Red Lake on 
connecting waterways. A glance at the map will show that 
this inland supply route extended from James Bay to within 
a hundred miles of Lake Winnipeg. This gradually changed, 
however, first with the G.P.R. reaching Fort William in 1885 
then more rapidly with the construction of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific (later Canadian National Railways) through Cochrane, 
Pagwa, Sioux Lookout and Winnipeg just prior to World 
War I. By the time I arrived to take charge of Albany in 
1922 its glory had departed, though it was still an important 
fiir post with two outposts, one at Ghost River a hundred 
miles up the Albany and the other on the coast, called 
Kapisko, forty miles to the north. 

It was at Albany that I had a faint historical contact with 
the famous explorer, Dr. John Rae, the first to bring back 
authentic information regarding the fate of the Franklin 
North West Passage expedition. The ciders of the Albany 
Indians still held the tradition of his extraordinary feat in 
being the only man, white or Indian, ever to walk on snow- 
shoes from Moose Factory to Albany, a distance of eighty to 
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eighty-five miles on the winter trail, without a sleep. I have 
never read anywhere of the exact number of hours taken on 
this journey, though the Indians were of the opinion that it 
was within a twenty-four-hour period. This tradition was 
quite a tribute to Dr. Rae, for when I arrived to take charge 
of Albany post in 1922 it had been seventy-nine years since 
the famous explorer had been in James Bay. Everything I 
have read about Dr. Rae indicates that this Orcadian was an 
extraordinarily hardy and wiry individual, possessed of great 
energy and with all the qualities of leadership which led 
eventually to his fame as an explorer. In February, 1856, in 
a letter to the H B G in London, he indicated how he had 
trained himself in the ways of the country and of how to live 
off the land during the ten years he was an H B C surgeon at 
Moose Factory from 1833 to 1843. It was this training which 
enabled him to be so successful in his Arctic explorations, for 
he travelled light with few helpers, lived off the country and 
accomplished really extraordinary feats. Sunday, October 
14, 1951, was a pleasant autumn day in Kirkwall the capital 
of the Orkney Islands when I was privileged to make a pil- 
grimage to the memorial to Dr. John Rae in St. Magnus 
Cathedral and to his burial place in the churchyard. Knowing 
something of how he lived off the country in the vast Arctic 
and sub-Arctic regions of Canada, I thought of the famous 
lines, for verily he was "the hunter home from the hills. 3 ' 

Writing in historical vein I should mention one of my 
predecessors, William Kelk Broughton, who was in charge of 
Albany from 1874 to 1889 when it was the headquarters and 
supply depot for a number of inland posts reaching far into 
the interior. This Broughton subsequently became chief 
factor in charge of the James Bay District with headquarters 
at Moose Factory and retired to England in 1901. The 
Albany Indians remembered Broughton as a first-class Cree 
linguist and one of the very few white men who could, like 
not a few of the Indians, eat a whole wavy at one sitting! 
Because of this feat he was to them a man's man! 

I spent the spare moments of my first two winters at 
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Albany in sorting, classifying, listing and packing a tremendous 
collection of old records, most of which were the work of this 
same W. K. Broughton. No one asked me to do this, but I 
could see it was time these records were packed up, so they 
were duly shipped to district office and thence to the London 
archives. 

Most of us are prone to think that the business difficulties 
of our own day are unique, but a survey of Broughton' s reports 
and records indicated that he too had his troubles. True, they 
were of a different nature to those of my day, but they were 
nevertheless very real. As Albany was the supply depot for 
a number of inland posts the summer transportation season 
was inevitably of vital importance. Not only was it a matter 
of the health and well-being of the Indian voyageurs but 
water levels were a constantly gnawing uncertainty, tending 
not infrequently to be either too high or too low. Reasonable 
water levels therefore meant much to the success of the inland 
transport. An epidemic of any kind amongst the voyageurs 
or their families would play havoc with the freighting when 
so many Indians of the far interior were depending on this 
tenuous supply line. Another worry for Broughton was the 
volume of fur production. Raw fur values were considerably 
lower in his day, so that you had to secure really large quanti- 
ties of peltries to achieve volume. And here again the health 
and well-being of his trappers had a tremendous bearing on 
the results, not to mention the vagaries of weather and the 
cyclical fluctuations in the population of the fur bearers. 
Broughton was a capable trader, and the impression gained is 
that in spite of his anxieties he was able to cope with his 
problems. 

It took me several months to establish a rapport with the 
drees of Albany, though once the initial difficulties were 
smoothed out I found them good people to deal with. By this 
time modernized bookkeeping systems were being introduced 
into the fur trade and we were using sales slips which, though 
available to our customers, were usually thrown away as very 
few of them could read. Nevertheless, when first I went to 
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Albany, they were constantly questioning this and that 
amount in their accounts, and there was continual suspicion 
and bickering. So, without showing resentment, I would 
patiently go to great pains to establish every detail and had 
the satisfaction in a few months of establishing complete 
confidence. If I said their debit or credit balance was such 
and such, they accepted my word. And that was a great 
compliment! For honesty alone is not enough you must 
have reasonable efficiency as well. I have for some years 
maintained that there are, in general, three classes of people 
in business: the fools, the knaves and the efficient. The fools 
mean well but they have their business so muddled up they 
do not know where they stand and neither do their customers. 
The knaves on the other hand have no intention of doing 
honest business, and although they may think they are fooling 
their customers they very seldom do. And then there are the 
efficient with whom, by inference, I would like to be classified ! 
Efficiency in business is a wonderful challenge though, like 
righteousness in daily life, never quite attainable! 

It was while at Albany that I took up public speaking in 
Gree! Not that I was in any way proficient in the language, 
for I never really studied it. For me the Cree language was 
an instrument leading to greater business efficiency, not a 
matter of scholarship. Similarly it was much more efficient, 
when you had something to tell your customers or the entire 
population, to gather them together in an empty warehouse 
and give it to them in their own language. They were great 
speechmakers themselves with a fine fluent and sonorous 
delivery, so they liked this sort of thing. Particularly is the 
Ojibway tongue suited to oratory; it is a treat to listen to a good 
Ojibway orator even if you don't understand his language. 
But many are the pitfalls for anyone who would use the native 
tongue. This was forcefully impressed upon me when, 
almost immediately after arriving to take charge of Attawapis- 
kat post in 1919, I had occasion to issue somewhat lengthy 
and detailed instructions to one of the natives. To my mind 
I was airing my best Cree, but was completely nonplussed 
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when he turned to me and said, in his own language, "Never 
mind, please speak English. I will understand you better!" 

While at Albany I usually had two assistants, partly 
because of the volume of work but partly also for training. 
We operated the forty-ton sailing schooner Fort Charles, which 
carried freight from Albany (where it was delivered by 
steamer) to Kapisko, Attawapiskat, Opinega and Weenusk. 
Skipper J. W. Faries was master of the Fort Charles for most of 
this period and did a splendid job of delivering all this freight 
without the assistance of any motive power. During the 
winter he would be manager of Kapisko outpost while his 
brother W. R. Faries was in charge of Ghost River, both of 
them doing good work for H B C. During this period, too, 
a considerable tonnage of supplies was coining down the 
Albany River from the railway at Pagwa by means of scows 
and power tug. Revillon Frres opened up this route during 
World War I when they were unable to charter a ship to take 
their supplies from Montreal to James Bay. It was only 
because they owned their own ship that the H B G were able 
to have ocean-borne supplies into the Bay in the later years 
of World War I. They followed Revillon Frres on the 
Albany River supply route, which was eventually discontinued 
when the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway 
reached tidewater at Moosonee in 1931. 

The outposts were always inspected during the winter 
months. Kapisko, being on the coast and only some fifty 
miles north, was easy to reach by dog-team in a day and a half 
and was usually inspected twice. Ghost River, one hundred 
miles up the Albany River, was five snowshoe days distant 
and was inspected annually in January, the coldest month of 
the winter. In the course of my winter inspections, inland 
and on the coast, I have travelled with both Protestant and 
Catholic missionaries and can well remember on one occasion 
having as my companion the Reverend P. A. Northam, then 
in charge of St. Paul's Anglican Mission at Albany; We 
had been to Ghost River and were returning to Albany when 
on a bitter cold afternoon we stopped for the night at the 
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camp of John Koosees, one of the prominent natives of the 
day. He was a bit of a politician too. He came out to greet 
us (Northam, myself and our guides) for it was taken for 
granted that we would stay the night under his hospitable 
roof. The weather, as with all peoples, provided the intro- 
ductory source of conversation, and John remarked that it 
was a really cold day, quite the coldest of the winter. "Of 
course," said he, "we Indians don't mind this cold but it is 
really too much for you white men." This might have been 
so, but we noted that neither John nor his sons had stirred 
from the fireside that day! 

Koosees had quite a large log cabin in a bluff of heavy 
timber on the bank of the Albany River. The old man and 
his wife occupied one corner, two married sons the other two 
corners, and we the guests had the fourth corner to ourselves. 
Here in due course we spread our sleeping robes on the floor 
for the night. But first came food, for it was late in the 
afternoon when we arrived. The women prepared a very 
fine stew of moosemeat and we provided the tea, sugar and 
other items of imported foods. At a suitable interval after 
the repast the business session would commence, during the 
course of which I would buy their furs, take their orders for 
anything special they wanted next summer, and so on. Then 
it was time for evening prayers in Gree in which we would all 
join. As would be expected after a bitter cold day on the 
snowshoe trail, the white men were the first to turn in for the 
night. How was this done in one large room with women 
and children around? Well, naturally you don't carry 
pyjamas on the winter trail and therefore slept in your under- 
wear. So the procedure was to remove outer garments, 
moccasins, etc., crawl into your sleeping robe where you 
would remove your pants. In the morning you reversed the 
procedure, and as everybody else did the same there was 
no embarrassment. 

One of the advantages of an understanding of the native 
language is that you can enjoy hearing what they have to say 
about you. For Indians, like primitive people generally, will 
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discuss you, your foibles and affairs in a frank and sometimes 
unflattering manner. On the first occasion I spent a night 
at the Koosees camp after taking charge of Albany post, it was 
inevitable that after I retired they should discuss the pros 
and cons of the new boss. This they did, and finally it came 
around to the question of my age, which at that time was 
twenty-nine years. People used to tell me about this time 
that I looked older than my years, but the Koosees sons and 
my guides were away too high, the consensus being from forty 
to fifty. Finally the old patriarch spoke up. "No, no," said 
he. "You are all wrong. Can't you see he is a young man? 
He will have many children yet." This is the same Koosees 
who would do most of the talking when the district manager 
came to inspect my post. Without batting an eye, he would 
tell the district manager that he and the companions of the 
group who were being interviewed always paid their debts. 
This may have been right for the others, I cannot now recollect, 
but it was a slight exaggeration as applied to Koosees. 

There were a fair number of wolves in the Albany area, 
though I cannot recall that they ever caused much trouble. 
If they did, the Indians would wait until the deep snows of 
March, and with especially large snowshoes made for the 
occasion and designed to let them glide swiftly over the deep 
snows they would simply run them down. After being 
flushed a wolf would run at tremendous speed for the first 
few miles and gain great headway. But an Indian runner 
maintaining a good steady jog-trot would usually catch up 
with the exhausted wolf before sundown and shoot him in his 
tracks. This lack of stamina was first brought to my attention 
at Attawapiskat where one of the lay brothers of the Oblate 
Mission had a captured wolf in his dog-team rather a danger- 
ous proceeding to be sure. This brute would set off in great 
style in the morning but, big though he was, he would be 
more or less exhausted by noon and would be useless all 
afternoon. 

Talk about wolves reminds me of one of my winter trips 
on the shores of James Bay when we passed an animal in a 
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trap. I asked my guide what it was and he said it was 
someone's dog accidentally caught in a trap. 

"What is the correct thing to do?" I asked. 

"Oh-, we must let it out of the trap." 

"Fine," said I. "But hurry, because it's mighty cold and 
we must keep moving to stay warm." 

This animal didn't raise much objection, other than a little 
snapping, when I lassoed his nose with the dog whip and held 
him tight while my guide released his foot. I noticed he had 
rather a long snout for an Eskimo dog, but thought my guide 
should know. After all, this was his country! I shall never 
forget the expression of gratitude in the brute's eyes when we 
released him and he lay there with never a move. My guide 
said the animal would follow us as soon as we drove away 
with our team. We drove away all right but the beast didn't 
follow us; he made for the shoreline and the tall timbers. 
And when we returned to the post we had a wrathful Indian 
claiming damages because we had released his wolf from a 
trap! All in all, however, wolves seldom gave us any trouble, 
though they did seem to have an uncanny way of knowing 
when you didn't have a rifle on the sled. On such occasions 
they would play around with the team all day, first dashing 
ahead causing the team to chase them like mad; then, having 
secured a good lead, they would lie down to rest. Sometimes 
they would be ahead, sometimes to one side and sometimes 
behind. Then at night they would hang around the camp, 
though the dogs would soon warn you if they came too close. 
Ordinarily there was little game of any kind to shoot on the 
dog-team trail, and since every pound of weight counted 
you usually dispensed with firearms and ammunition. 

Near the end of January, 1 923, 1 made one of my infrequent 
dog-team trips to Moose Factory, where with my driver Tom 
Linklater I arrived one clear, calm and cold Sunday after- 
noon. After a bath (the old-fashioned portable tin bath) 
and a change, there was the pleasure of meeting and talking 
with friends, old and new, reading the mail and so forth. 
After dinner most of us went to evening service in St. Thomas' 
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Anglican Church. Now if there is one thing I don't approve 
of, it is napping in church, my argument being that if you 
cannot show sufficient respect to .stay awake you should not 
be there. But alas, I had been up at five that morning, on the 
trail since seven, and out in the cold air until about four in 
the afternoon; and the church was warm and comfortable. 
I was thoroughly ashamed of myself for dozing in church, but 
what could I do? Finally, the Reverend Canon J. T. Griffin, 
a candid and sometimes fiery Irishman, mounted the pulpit 
and gave out his text from chapter 2 of the Acts of the Apostles, 
verse 41: "Then they that gladly received his word were 
baptized." At this moment I must really have been fast 
asleep in the front pew right under the pulpit, for the preacher 
leaned over and said, for all the congregation to hear, "Yes, 
and you may be sure they weren't sleeping either!" 

On my return from Moose Factory to Albany on this 
occasion I took with me on his first dog-team trip a new 
assistant, R. M. Duncan, fresh out from Scotland the previous 
autumn after service in World War I, one of the most pleasant 
and agreeable young men we have ever had in our home. 
All went well until the third and final day when we should 
have reached our destination. It turned out to be a bitter 
cold day with a strong north wind right in our teeth, so strong 
in fact that before long the dogs would not face it. They 
would halt on the slightest pretext and turn their backs to the 
wind. Under such conditions the only remedy is to lead them, 
so Tom Linklater, with a rug held in front of him to cut the 
cold wind, took the first turn. We took turn about leading 
the dogs in this manner, though Duncan disdained the use of 
the rag. It was a bitter struggle and slow going. Finally, 
early in the afternoon, we realized we would never reach the 
warmth of home that night so had perforce to camp in a rather 
poor and cheerless location. It was still cold next day, 
though .we finally made the post. 

The interesting part of this bitter experience was that 
Duncan, fresh from the Old Land, was best able to stand up 
to the cold. At the other extreme was the native Linklater, 
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who really suffered. Intermediate was myself, twelve years 
out from Scotland, not so hardy as the newcomer but better 
than the native. It was an established fact in those days, 
borne out by my own experience, that in the first winter or 
two out from Britain one could bear the winter temperatures 
with equanimity, sometimes even better than the natives. In 
the course of a few winters, however, one had to take the same 
precautions as all others, white or Indian. 

Sunday, October 1, 1922, was a lovely Indian summer day 
and an historic one for Albany. The afternoon was sunny and 
warm with the Indians sitting out-of-doors by their cabins 
and we of the official family (my wife and two daughters, clerk 
William Gregory and myself) enjoying a picnic up-river at the 
mouth of Fishing Greek, a small tributary of the Albany. 
Suddenly there was a droning sound becoming louder and 
drawing nearer. We listened incredulously when suddenly 
Gregory, a World War I veteran, jumped up shouting that it 
was an aeroplane. And there, sure enough, coming into sight 
was the first aircraft ever to visit Albany post! It was a 
flying boat of the Laurentide Air Service chartered to the 
Ontario Forestry Patrol, with Pilot Wiltshire in charge and a 
crew of two engineers and one photographer. It had left 
Remi Lake, near Cochrane, at ten in the morning and had 
covered the approximately three hundred miles to Albany in 
four hours. 

We broke up the picnic party in a hurry and paddled 
down to the post to find the crew awaiting us on our doorstep, 
so we entertained them royally on roast wild goose. As can be 
imagined, there was great excitement amongst the Indians, 
who later in the afternoon were allowed to inspect the air- 
craft, as were the rest of us. Old Patrick Faries, then about 
ninety years of age, told me that he never expected to live to 
see such a miracle. Patrick Faries had seen many a fur trade 
day, having been in his prime one of the packctcrs who took 
the winter mail, himself and a companion with toboggans and 
no dogs all the way from Albany to Michipicoten on Lake 
Superior, a distance of approximately 700 to 750 miles for the 
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round trip. It was indeed an historic and exciting event for 
Albany. The airmen stayed with us overnight enjoying 
H B G hospitality, and lefi next morning for English River 
post on the Kenogami and thence to base at Remi Lake. 

Another historic event for Albany was when in 1924 I 
purchased my first radio broadcast receiver. It arrived at the 
post that autumn, a battery-operated Westinghouse three-tube 
set, considered to be the very latest because in addition to 
two sets of earphones it had a separate loudspeaker horn. 
None of us had seen a radio set before, but we erected long 
poles for the aerial, followed the instructions on wiring and 
other details, and to our amazement it worked ! It is difficult 
at this distance to appreciate the impact of radio on the isolated 
fur trade posts of 1924, but it was certainly a boon far greater 
than any weekly mail service could have been. Just think of 
the news value alone every day, from far and near, the latest 
happenings around the world! You can say what you like 
about your first kiss, but when I first put on the earphones on a 
cool autumn day at Albany in 1924, and heard voices coming 
in from hundreds of miles away why, that was one of the 
great thrills of my life! This Albany set was the second in 
James Bay. Post Manager J. S. G. Watt of Rupert's House 
having received the first for experimental purposes from the 
Westinghouse people. 

Christmas, 1924, was spent around the radio my family 
and I, R. M. Duncan, the Reverend P. A. Northam, G. O. 
Reid, the bachelor manager of Revillon Frres and his assistant 
E. R. Forbes. It made us feel that we were really a part of 
the world and not so isolated after all. 

While dealing with historical events during my term at 
Albany I should here record that on September 2, 1926, 
Constable R. L. Trolove established at Moose Factory the first 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police detachment in James Bay. 
It is a great tribute to the good behaviour and law-abiding 
tendencies of the James Bay Indians that the R.C.M.P. were 
so late in coming, for by 1926 many other areas of Indian 
population, and some Eskimo areas too, were being policed. 
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It so happened, however, that a case of reported incest 
had to be investigated, the culprit being one Sandy Metat of 
Attawapiskat. Trolove took this matter in hand as soon as 
winter travelling conditions were favourable and before 
Christmas had secured his man. The Constable was invited 
to Christmas dinner at the Revillon Attawapiskat post by 
manager Alex Pearson and his wife. As there are no prisons 
or cells in such remote areas, he naturally had to take his 
prisoner with him. During the evening, making one of 
nature's calls an excuse, the prisoner was allowed out of sight 
temporarily. It was soon discovered that he had made his 
escape, his footprints indicating a southerly direction across 
the Attawapiskat River, probably heading for his home at 
Kapisko some twenty-five miles distant. The alarm was 
raised, and with the aid of R. M. Duncan who was also a 
dinner guest, and with old George Linklater as dog driver, 
the chase was on. Through the night they raced, following 
Metat's tracks. But he was fleet and wiry, and reached 
Kapisko ahead of his pursuers. He had secured a shotgun 
from his tent and was awaiting the posse. The Mountie and 
his party approached cautiously in the nascent dawn. 
Suddenly a shot rang out and the constable dodged behind a 
tree, but not without a few pellets of lead in his cheek. As the 
prisoner was also covered behind a tree, Trolove's gunfire was 
of no direct avail. Under the wise admonitions of George 
Linklater, however, it persuaded the prisoner that he had 
better surrender. Thus a dangerous situation was brought 
under control and the prisoner returned to custody. Trolove 
gave great credit to both Duncan and Linklater for cool 
courage under difficult circumstances. In due course Metat 
was taken outside, tried and convicted. 

We had many pleasant associations with Trolove, the first 
Mountie in James Bay, for this Metat case brought him to our 
Albany home, prisoner and all, there to await our district 
manager, George R. Ray, who was the local magistrate and 
ivho would preside at the preliminary hearing. In 1927 we 
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also travelled together for a time on the Albany River when 
Trolove was taking out another prisoner by canoe. 

My term at Albany had been a pleasant five-year sojourn 
in fur trade territory, though like all pleasant associations in 
life it had to have an ending. This came on July 14, 1927, 
when leaving my post in the charge of W. R. Mitchell, my 
family having preceded me by return of the power boat to the 
railway in June, I took canoe and guides Simon Koosees and 
George Wynne, paddled up the Albany to Pagwa and thence 
east by rail to report to district office in North Bay, Ontario. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

FIRE SLEIGH TRAIL 

The Cree words for railway are Scoo-tayo taban maiskano; 
scoo-tayo is the word for fire, taban is for sleigh, and maiskano 
means a path or a trail. This is another example of how the 
Crees, as with other primitive peoples, evolved a language to 
suit their particular culture. Their methods of travel were 
either by canoe in summer or by snowshoes and toboggan in 
winter; therefore they never developed, and had no need for, 
a wheeled vehicle, and thus their language lacked a really 
suitable word. This is by way of introduction to my transfer 
in 1927 to the railroad town of North Bay, where I would, for 
the next four years, travel up and down both the Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific transcontinental and connect- 
ing lines, clean across Ontario and part way into Quebec, 
inspecting fur trade posts on the railway and using the scoo- 
iayo taban maiskano as a jumping-off point for trading posts in 
the interior, most of them to the north of the C.N.R. 

My transfer was coincident with a re-organization of fur 
trade districts brought about by increasingly rapid com- 
munication and the advent of the aeroplane into the fur trade 
territory. North Bay was then a railroad centre of about 
15,000 population, the headquarters of the provincially-owned 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway (now called the 
Ontario Northland Railway) and a divisional point on the 
transcontinental lines of the Canadian Pacific and Canadian 
National railways. It had for a number of years been the 
district headquarters of the Lake Huron district of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company's fur trade department and now it was to 
assume increasing importance as the headquarters of a 
combination of two fur trade districts. The Lake Superior 
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district office at Fort William was therefore closed out, and 
District Manager John Bartleman placed in charge of the new 
unit to be called Superior-Huron District. The former 
district managers, J. D. McKenzie for Lake Superior and 
J. J. Barker for Lake Huron, had reached retirement age and 
were soon to be superannuated. My job in the new set-up 
was to be inspector-cum-auditor for the thirty-eight trading 
posts, some on the railways but most of them in the interior 
north of the C.N.R. This large district extended from 
Senneterre, Quebec, on the C.N.R. to the east, to Minaki, 
Ontario, on the G.N.R. to the west, comprising such northern 
posts as Waswanipi in Quebec and English River, Ogoki, Fort 
Hope, Lansdowne House, Osnaburgh, Cat Lake, Lac Seul, 
Grassy Narrows and Red Lake all north of the C.N.R. and 
others like Grande Lac and Barriere in Quebec between the 
C.N.R. and the C.P.R., besides posts such as Graham on the 
connecting line between Fort William and Sioux Lookout, 
Ontario. 

Some of the posts on the railroads were continuations of 
earlier interior posts. Gogama on the C.N.R. was a continua- 
tion of the old Mattagami post which was originally established 
out from Moose Factory, its supply depot on the Bay; La Sarre 
in Quebec was a continuation of the ancient Abitibi post; and 
so it went with several others. The history of these railroad 
posts invariably followed the same general pattern. First the 
railroad came through what was usually virgin or nearly virgin 
fur country; we will suppose for the sake of illustration that 
this railway line came within twenty to forty miles of the 
long-established trading post. At first the Indians would 
stick by their old post, particularly the elders of the tribe, who 
were conservative in their ways and had no liking for the 
disturbances to their way of life brought about by this new- 
fangled invention of the white man. Gradually, however, 
the young men would come to the railway village, lured by the 
bright lights, sometimes by the illicit liquor trade, and partly 
by the undoubted fact that the independent stores on the 
railroad could offer lower prices. This price factor became 
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increasingly important when, with the influx of white trappers, 
not only the fur but the game resources of the country would 
sometimes be depleted. This forced the red man to be 
price-conscious like his white brother, with the result that 
in the course of a few years the majority of the former post 
customers would be dealing at the railroad, thus making the 
old post unprofitable. When this stage was reached the 
H B C would move the post on to the railroad and for a short 
period would hold a worthwhile Indian trade. In the course 
of time, however, the gradual depletion of the fur resources 
resulted in most of the railroad posts becoming unprofitable 
units. For a few years such losses could be carried by interior 
posts where furs were still reasonably abundant. But eventu- 
ally this resource failed too, so that by 1927 all posts, whether 
on the railroad or in the interior, were perforce called upon to 
stand on their own feet or be eliminated. It was as simple as 
that in theory but entailed a prodigious amount of thought, 
planning and execution on the part of management. 

Ever since the building of the first transcontinental railway 
by the C.P.R. the railroads have had a disturbing influence on 
the fur trade. This is inevitable because you cannot have 
railroads and white settlements with diverse commercial 
activities and at the same time retain the traditional fur trade. 
But the transition period is sometimes difficult, particularly 
for the native Indian. The building of the G.P.R. was before 
my time, but the northern line of the C.N.R. Quebec City, 
Cochrane, Hearst, Nakina, Sioux Lookout and Winnipeg 
was built just prior to World War I and while I was not in 
these parts at the time I travelled this country in the four years 
from 1927 to 1931 and came to understand just what happened 
to the Indians and the fur resources of the land. 

Let us therefore throw our minds back to the years 
immediately preceding World War I to contemplate the vast 
area of woodland fur country traversed by the Grand Trunk 
Pacific (later Canadian National) northern line from Quebec 
City to Winnipeg. This great area was almost virgin fur 
country because, before the advent of the railway, it was very 
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little disturbed even by the Indians. The height of land, 
particularly north of Lake Huron and Lake Superior, reaches 
far south from the Bay almost to the Great Lakes. In the early 
ftir trade days transportation and travel was by the rivers, so 
that a vast tract of this newly opened northland had been 
tributary to, and supplied from, trading posts on James Bay; 
particularly Moose Factory and Albany, which were situated 
on the estuaries of rivers having branches, tentacle-like, 
covering a vast hinterland area. Now Indians are like whites 
in that it is only the strong, resourceful and adventurous 
minority who will reach out and struggle for the greater 
rewards. This being the case, it can be appreciated that very 
few Indians would reach the vicinity of the headwaters of the 
various rivers flowing into the Bay. The whole area was 
therefore, even by fur trade standards, thinly populated, and 
this factor, coupled with the Indian conservationist and 
non-aggressive attitude toward fur animals, as outlined in the 
chapter on "Mistassini People," meant that the fur-bearer 
population was probably as dense as it had ever been. 

Then along came the railway and with the railway the 
construction workers. And who built the railways in that 
far-off day of brawn and muscle with the mininrnim of 
mechanization? Mainly, I fear, it was the rougher elements 
of various European countries, so we can imagine the impact 
of this invasion on the Indians. Hitherto their idea of the 
white man's world had been based on the trading post and 
mission station, where Sunday was a day of rest, where the 
H B C flag was flown to honour the day, where white and 
Indian attended church services and where even the poorest 
of the natives would don their Sunday best. Now all this was 
changed with an influx of white men who were never seen 
attired in anything but rough working clothes and who used 
the Sabbath for revelry or for odd jobs. . Some of the construc- 
tion workers would drop off here and there at various of the 
railway stations, intermarry with the Crees and take up an 
honest life of trapping, but others again would expect all the 
privileges of tribal life without its responsibilities. 
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Tumultuous though it may have been at times, the 
construction period didn't last long. Far more deleterious for 
the long-term welfare of the Indians was the advent of the 
white trappers, some of whom were erstwhile construction 
workers while others were professionals from other areas. As 
I have already indicated, the territory was excellent fur 
country, little disturbed by the natives, and therefore a 
bonanza for the newly arrived white trappers. They reaped 
a rich harvest, many of them building up sufficient capital to 
start fur trading ventures for themselves; but by the time the 
stock market crash of 1929 came around they had practically 
cleaned out the country and were pulling out. The fur 
resources being exhausted, the Indian could have his country 
back again! 

Why is it that the white trapper is so hard on the fUr 
country? It is largely a matter of his higher standard of living 
coupled with his aggressive and sometimes scientific approach 
to the techniques of trapping fur bearers. Most white men 
who master the trapping business can far outdistance the 
native, and understandably so. For the Indian trapping in 
winter is part of a way of life, indeed it is a way of living in 
itself. To the white man it is a money-making business; more- 
over, since he has no future interest in the country either for 
himself or his children, his objective is to take all he can of the 
fur resources of the country in the shortest possible time. 
Your typical white man is never satisfied. If he traps two 
thousand dollars one winter, he aims for four thousand 
the next. 

But apart from his aggressive acquisitiveness, the white 
trapper has an economic urge forced upon him by his standard 
of living. The Indian of that day, living largely off the land, 
could get by comfortably on an annual cash income, as 
represented by his fur trapping, of from three to four hundred 
dollars, augmented sometimes by summer fishing or berry 
picking. When he achieved this modest objective he was 
satisfied. In contrast to this the white trapper required a 
winter outfit of food and equipment amounting to at least a 
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thousand dollars. Therefore when he came out of the bush to 
the railroad in the spring, he must have a fiir catch not only 
to pay for this one thousand dollars, but another thousand or 
two to keep him during the summer months and perhaps even 
more if he was a married man. The land and its fur resources 
could not stand this drain and so, as mentioned before, this 
fine fur country was exhausted in a comparatively few years. 
The ways of the Creator are inscrutable and difficult to 
fathom, but many years of observation inclines me to the 
belief that he designed the northern woodlands for the 
aborigines. Or did the aborigines adapt themselves 
ecologically to the environment provided? 

The Red Lake in western Ontario is now an established 
gold mining area, but when the initial discovery was made in 
1924 the resulting stampede made history in that it was the 
last of the old-time gold rushes, with prospectors heading north 
from the railway at Hudson by canoe, snowshoe and dog-team. 
I didn't reach thi^area until 1927 but I have been told of the 
tremendous rush of business, with the H B C store receiving 
groceries by the carload and selling dogs, harnesses and 
toboggans in addition to all the usual prospecting equipment 
and special clothing. The old order was changing, however, 
for the aeroplane was commencing to prove its worth. Most 
of the mining magnates went in by air, but as the aeroplanes 
of the day were open-cockpit types the H B G did a roaring 
business in sleeping robes, in which perforce the air passengers 
had to encase themselves to keep warm, particularly in winter. 

Long before the rush started the H B G had a summer 
transportation system of scows and power boats for supplying 
such posts as Osnaburgh, Cat Lake, Lac Seul and Red Lake, 
so naturally this was pressed into service. Competing firms 
entered the field and soon there was winter tractor as well as 
summer scow transport. Once competitive rates and reliable 
operators were established, the H B C withdrew in 1929 from 
the transportation field, selling their equipment to Starratt, 
one of the transportation employees, who eventually developed 
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Starratt Airways and later sold out to Canadian Pacific 
Airways. 

It was in the Red Lake area that I had my first flight, a 
short one from Red Lake to Woman Lake in one of the 
Western Canada Airways Fokker aircraft, Ted Stull pilot. 
Although I made a number of flights during the four years I 
was in the Superior-Huron District, most of my extensive 
travels were by more conventional methods. My home being 
in North Bay, I would always start out by railroad, usually 
for some jumping-off point from which I would travel in 
summer by air, canoe, power boat and sometimes by scow. 
In winter, besides making the occasional aeroplane flight, I 
would go by dog-team, horse-team, tractor train and quite 
often on foot by snowshoe. The various modes of travel 
made for interest but they were not always comfortable, 
inasmuch as it was not always convenient, because of weight or 
baggage limitations, to have the suitable clothes available at 
the right time and place. Once I made a spring inspection 
trip by canoe from Senneterre on the C.N.R. to Grand Lac 
and Barriere, then south to Bark Lake where we took horses 
and wagon in rainy weather over a very muddy logging trail 
to Maniwaki in the Gatineau Valley and thence by bus to 
Ottawa. We had been stuck several times in the mud, the 
day was long and arduous and my appearance not particularly 
attractive. They looked at me twice before finally allowing 
me to stay the night in the Chateau Laurier! 

In western Ontario winter travel with the Ojibways was in 
the traditional manner, two Indians each hauling a toboggan 
and myself as "passenger" walking behind. The Ojibways, 
as I have already mentioned, disdain the use of a tent and 
sleep in a bivouac. This is not too bad, provided there are no 
complications such as happened to me on one occasion 
travelling between Cat Lake and Osnaburgh. Before leaving 
the post, Manager McCauley's Ojibway wife, Sophie Brisket, 
cooked me up some home-made pork and beans, with no 
limitations on the pork such as you have with the- canned 
variety. The pork and beans were certainly very palatable 
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and tasty, so I enjoyed a hearty evening meal in our first night's 
bivouac. The second night out, like the first, was clear and 
cold, with a January temperature probably fifteen or twenty 
below. After another good supper of pork and beans, I settled 
into my sleeping robe for the night. But something went 
wrong with the beans, for I had to get up during the night 
when the huge fire had died down and my guides were sleeping 
sweetly with only half the weight of bedding I had. By the 
time I returned to my sleeping robe and was about "shivering 
myself into a sweat," I had to arise again. This happened 
three times and I don't think I have ever been so cold in all 
my life! Next day was bitterly cold with one of those low, 
sneaking ground drifts, the sort of wind that whistles all 
around you and seems to enter every nook and cranny of your 
clothing. My guides were in good fettle, marching along in 
great style, but it was far from easy for me to keep up with 
them that day. Nevertheless I still think the beans tasted fine ! 

While working out from North Bay I usually planned to 
inspect the bush posts in summer while the rivers were open or 
in the winter when they were frozen. The in-between season 
of freeze-up and break-up would be used to inspect the posts 
on the railroad. Excepting for one occasion, I was always 
home for Christmas and New Year and would leave again 
before the middle of January. Each summer I would spend a 
month to six weeks in the North Bay office helping out with 
annual accounts, which were not then centralized, before 
starting on the inspection trail again in September. 

The spring canoe trips appealed to me most and I would 
never take an outboard motor if it could be avoided just two 
good Indian paddlers. On such trips I would work for long 
hours on the inspection work of a post, and before leaving 
would type out my report for the district manager and the 
instructions for the post manager. This would take anywhere 
from three to seven days, depending on the size of the post, 
the daily business activity and the help available. Meanwhile 
my guides would be having their relaxation; but once in the 
canoe, tfcey would work and I would relax. It would take 
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two or three days to reach the next post, by which time I 
would be ready to tackle the new problems to be presented. 
The winter snowshoe journeys provided a change from the 
inspection routine, though naturally they were not so relaxing. 
Nevertheless, even if the weather was cold and the trail heavy, 
three or more days on snowshoes made the indoor work at the 
post a welcome change. 

Sitting in the railway dining-car, homeward bound for 
Christmas, warm, comfortable, well-fed and cozy, it was nice 
to look out on the wintry scene and think of some poor devil 
making a fire and eating pork and beans by the snowshoe trail. 



CHAPTER XIX 

JAMES BAY DISTRICT 

On July 10, 1931 3 I was appointed to the charge of James 
Bay District, the first James Bay post manager to be given this 
position since it was held by Chief Factor W. K. Broughton 
from 1892 to 1901. Having been called to Winnipeg for 
instructions on my new charge, I spent the 13th and 14th at 
Head Office, left Winnipeg by rail on the 15th and on July 19, 
having gone as far as possible on the construction line north 
of Cochrane, left Blacksmith Rapids on the Abitibi River at 
10.15 A.M. to arrive at Moose Factory that evening at seven. 
This was the last passenger or mail canoe on a river route that 
had been in use for some 260 years. The old order was 
indeed changing. 

V. W. West was the district manager I was relieving, 
C. D. Twiner was district accountant, and W. T. Watt was 
post manager. On the 20th I took over from West and on the 
22nd sailed on the M.K. Fort Churchill for Great Whale River, 
my first inspection in my new capacity, there to instal a new 
post manager, Frank Melton, in place of retiring L. G. Maver. 
It was here on July 31 that Pilot Cramer and Engineer 
Paquette arrived in a Trans-American Airlines Corporation 
plane, bound from Detroit to Copenhagen by way of Green- 
land. They came quite unannounced and without any 
provision for fuel. We were quite nonplussed when they asked 
us for aviation fuel, until they explained that they had a semi- 
diesel engine burning coal oil, of which we had plenty in stock 
for their requirements. One wonders what would have 
happened had they been burning aviation spirits, of which 
naturally we had none in stock, for they left the following 
jnorning, August 1, and were never heard of again, 
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Such was my initiation into district managership. I had 
been inspecting Barriere post in the Superior-Huron District 
on July 8 and had little inkling that I would be at Great Whale 
River, the northernmost post in James Bay District, on the 
26th of the same month. 

Needless to say, the 1910 fur trade apprentice was very 
proud to be appointed to James Bay District in 1931, but it 
must be admitted that the times were not exactly propitious. 
Not only did we have to contend with the deepening gloom 
of the great depression of the thirties, but the Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway was on the verge of reaching 
tidewater when I arrived, and the end of steel was completed 
at Moosonee a few weeks thereafter. Now railways, as I have 
outlined in a previous chapter, always have a disruptive effect 
on an ancient fur country, with or without a business depres- 
sion. For one thing they destroy your values, a feature that 
was particularly evident at Moose Factory in 1931. Hitherto 
all supplies for the James Bay District were imported on the 
long ocean haul from Montreal, up the Labrador coast, 
through Hudson Strait and down to "ye bottom of ye Bay," 
as James Knight used to write in the seventeenth century. 
Granting that ocean freight rates are invariably cheaper than 
rail rates, nevertheless the great disparity in rail and ocean 
mileage between Montreal and Moosonee, which a glance at 
the map will confirm, was bound to weigh heavily in favour of 
the railway. 

I have no statistical information by me, but one item, 
flour, will always stand out in my memory, for it occasioned 
our heaviest losses. When I arrived at Moose Factory to take 
over the district we had a considerable stock of flour, brought 
in by the long ocean haul, the landed cost being in the neigh- 
bourhood of $9.30 per 98-lb. bag and selling for $10. When 
the railroad arrived this had to sell for $6 ! In those days we 
were importing hundreds of tons of flour for James Bay, and 
flour was only one item of a devaluation that went right 
through the entire merchandise stocks. 

Another serious imbalance and. the heaviest source of loss 
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was the accumulated overstocks. This was due mainly to 
two factors, the first being that in a primitive fur country before 
the advent of the railway it was necessary to carry considerable 
reserve stocks, especially in heavy staple foods like flour, in 
order to allow for accident or mishaps to the one annual supply 
ship, with possible non-delivery of supplies in any one year. 
The second important factor was the drastic decline in fur 
value brought about by the stock market crash of October, 
1929. Rising or falling fur markets made it extremely 
difficult for the fur trader to estimate his merchandise require- 
ments especially when the isolation of that day necessitated 
orders being placed months ahead of delivery dates. In this 
case there was a steady decline in fur values with the result that 
this combination . of adverse factors fur market decline, 
depression and a new railroad posed some formidable prob- 
lems of which overstock was not the least. Actually I have 
seen our local supply vessel the M.K. Fort Churchill come south 
to Moosonee with a heavier load of overstocks than she took 
north of fresh merchandise. Business was so poor that Moose 
Factory was practically the only post where we were selling 
merchandise in any considerable quantity, and there we had 
to dispose of it at fire sale prices! 

But there was a lighter side even to the overstock question. 
In the autumn of 1932 head office sent an inspector down to 
look into the situation; why, I do not know. As far as I was 
concerned, overstock was no longer a problem. True, we were 
not yet out of the wood but we could see the clearing in the 
distance; plans were laid and it was just a matter of time. My 
visitor had to do his duty, however, and I duly installed him 
at a spare desk in my office. Off and on during the next day 
or two he asked many questions and received many answers 
and studied many sets of figures. Finally one morning he 
started to write in longhand. First he would ask a few 
questions and receive the answers, then write furiously. Then 
more questions and more answers. "Why," said I to myself, 
"the gentleman is writing his report 1" I was extremely busy 
and had little time to spare for a problem that to me was as 
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good as solved. When I saw what was happening, however, 
I sat back and, chuckling inwardly to myself, dictated a report 
that was intended to be a critical check on my actions. And 
my visitor took it all down. Next day he departed by rail 
for Winnipeg head office, there to have it all nicely typed and 
done up. 

A few weeks later, having completed my work at Moose 
Factory, I too returned to Winnipeg to visit my family and to 
report to headquarters. In due season I was interviewed by 
my chief. Fur Trade Commissioner Ralph Parsons. Among 
other items for discussion, he pulled out the inspector's report 
on overstocks in James Bay District. Reading it over, 
paragraph by paragraph, he suddenly looked up and said, 
"This looks like some of your stuff, Anderson?" 

"Oh, Mr. Parsons," said I, "that was Mr. So-and-So's 
report!" 

"Huh!" 

Now that I am writing alternatively of Moose Factory and 
Moosonee, I should perhaps clarify the location of these two 
communities on tidewater in the estuary of the Moose River. 
When in 1931 the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway (now called the Ontario Northland Railway) reached 
the salt waters of James Bay, the terminus was located on the 
north shore of the Moose River on land then occupied in part 
by the Moose River trading post of the Revillon Fr&res Trading 
Company Limited. As they had only squatters* rights to this 
land, when the townsite was laid out suitable arrangements 
were made whereby Revillon's were given several town lots 
to accommodate their buildings, or at least most of them, for, 
as was the custom in isolated settlements, buildings and par- 
ticularly heated homes were spaced far apart to minimize the 
danger from fire. The new town thus grew up around the 
old Revillon post. In the summer of 1932 town lots were 
offered for sale by auction. I purchased three for HBC 
against the day when we might open a store on the new town- 
site and also a location for a transport warehouse hard by the 
waterfront and convenient to a railway spur line. There was 
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no thought of opening a store at Moosonee at that time, because 
Revillon Fibres had been for many years operating on this 
site and two independent stores had come in with the railway. 

The ancient fur post of Moose Factory had seen 260 years 
of history when the railway arrived, but being situated on an 
island it was unsuitable as a terminus. Factory Island, as it is 
called, was granted to the Hudson's Bay Company by the 
Deed of Surrender when they gave up their title to Rupert's 
Land in 1870. The island is fifteen miles from the mouth of 
the Moose River, and is approximately two and a half miles 
long by three-quarters of a mile wide. At this point the river 
is three miles wide; Moose Factory and Moosonee are two 
miles apart, and are approximately opposite each other. 

When first the railway reached the tidal waters of James 
Bay, the terminus was called Moose Harbour. Feeling this 
name to be infelicitous, I aired my views in the summer of 1932 
to Premier George S. Henry of Ontario who, accompanied by 
George W. Lee, Chairman of the Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway Commission, paid a visit to the end of steel. 
It was my privilege to take these two gentlemen across the 
river to Moose Factory for a visit of inspection and to be 
entertained by H B C. On the way across in our canoe with 
outboard motor I talked about this Moose Harbour, pointing 
out that the name was very prosaic and that moreover they 
didn't have a harbour. At that very moment, the tide being 
low, even our canoe had to navigate carefully and keep to the 
narrow channels in order to cross to Factory Island. Likewise 
vessels coming in from the Bay drawing more than ten feet 
would have great difficulty even at high tide. Why not call 
the terminus Moosonee? This was a very old Cree name, 
used by the natives for hundreds and perhaps thousands of 
years to designate this very place. As far as I was aware the 
name Moosonee was at that time used only for the Anglican 
diocese of Moosonee, incorporated in 1875, and would there- 
fore not conflict with any town or settlement in Canada. The 
gentlemen listened to my arguments but said not a word nor 
showed any responsive reaction. Nevertheless, soon thereafter 
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the name "Moose Harbour" disappeared and "Moosonee" 
was used for the James Bay terminus of the Ontario Northland 
Railway. 

There had been an earlier but abortive attempt to push 
the steel rails to the shores of the Bay, This was in 1912, 
when the North Railway Company was formed to run a rail- 
way from Senneterre in Quebec to the mouth of the Nottaway 
River on James Bay. Quite a large steamer, probably around 
3,000 tons, had been chartered in Montreal to take the supplies 
to Gharlton Island, and the first thing we at Rupert's House 
knew was the arrival of the local H B C steamer Irtinew with a 
load of North Railway Company supplies and dozens of men. 
Captain Redfern of the Inenew told us there were so many men 
on board the little ship that when they were seasick and all 
leaning over the lee rail they listed the ship so that he had to 
divide them up. 

The survey plan was simple. One party would start up 
the Nottaway River from the Bay while the other would start 
down from Senneterre on the C.N.R., and when they met 
the right of way would have been surveyed. But alas, they 
did not have the H B C years of experience of the turbulent and 
angry waters of the Nottaway River, with the result that 
several men were drowned and the Bay survey party returned 
to Rupert's House dispirited and half-starved before winter 
had well begun. Needless to say, the two survey parties 
didn't get within a hundred miles of meeting each other and 
the following summer the whole project folded up. My 
friend B. H. Snape and one of the Revillon men had been 
unmercifully chewed up by mosquitoes in the summer of 1912 
staking out claims for themselves on the projected "Port 
Nottaway" ! I daresay their claims are still there, and so are 
the mosquitoes ! 

With the building of the Ontario Northern Railway 
Moose Factory with its ancient buildings, mission station, 
Indian village and R.C.M.P. detachment naturally became 
quite an attraction for tourists, particularly as we maintained 
an interesting local museum on the second floor of the store 
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building, a fine old and historic structure in itself. One of the 
chief attractions was an ancient log-built blacksmith's forge, 
reeking with age and history, with two sets of huge bellows, 
countless mysterious old-style tools a veritable village 
smithy. We were always asked the age of this building but 
we quite frankly admitted that we did not know. In the 
summer of 1932 a reporter from a Canadian weekly visited 
and "wrote up" Moose Factory, and put it in black and white 
that the Moose Factory forge had been built in 1740, the 
oldest log building in Ontario! Good enough, I said, and 
with tongue in cheek I had a poster lettered "Ye Olde Village 
Forge, erected 1740" and, in small print on the lower corner, 
"By authority of such-and-such a paper." That settled it! 
Before very long this date was appearing quite frequently in 
print, so much so that Clifford Wilson, then editor of The 
Beaver, tried to "kill" it with an editorial. But it was too 
good to die, and now I observe that this same 1740 date for 
the old forge is quoted in the Encyclopedia Canadiana. Verily 
is history written in strange and divers ways! 

The advent of the railway to Moosonee meant a great deal of 
reorganization for the long-established fur trade of James Bay 
with particular reference to the realms of personnel, mer- 
chandise stocks, transportation and fur shipments. At first the 
railway had only a fortnightly mixed freight and passenger 
train into Moosonee, but even this was fast service for a 
hitherto isolated fur trade district. The long ocean haul from 
Montreal was no longer required, so the Charlton Island unit 
was closed out and new shipping facilities established at 
Moosonee. Our principal supply vessel was the motor ketch 
Fort Churchill, 70 tons, built at Falmouth, England. We also 
had the motor schooner Fort Charles, the sailing schooner Fort 
Hope and the motor vessel Fort Amadjuak, which was not a 
freighter, being intended for tourist and other passengers on 
the Bay. The entire transportation system had to be reor- 
ganized, and this being before the days of centralization we 
had to devise our own accounting for the transport and for the 
new oil agency that came to us with the railway. 
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Very early in the history of the H B C fur trade in Canada, 
Moose Factory became the headquarters of what was then 
known as the Southern Department, though in more recent 
times it has been merely the headquarters of the James Bay 
District. But the railway had now arrived and not .the least 
of the resulting metamorphoses was the transfer of the district 
headquarters from Moose Factory to Hudson's Bay House, 
Winnipeg, in October, 1934, 264 years after the post was 
established. Soon after I got settled in my new quarters, 
Ralph Parsons, my chief, called in to ask how I liked my new 
office, I told him it couldn't be improved upon and was 
positively luxurious compared with what I had had at Moose 
Factory. 

"You don't have a carpet?" said Mr. Parsons looking at 
the linoleum floor. 

"No," I replied, "we don't have a carpet," thinking that I 
was surely going to get one. 

He thought reflectively for a moment, then replied, "Ah 
well, perhaps it's more sanitary!" 

During the six years I was in charge of James Bay District, 
from 1931 to 1937, the great changes taking place made it 
necessary that I should spend most of my time in the field. 
The general plan was that I should spend the spring break-up 
and autumn freeze-up periods in Winnipeg, thus utilizing to 
the full the summer and winter travelling seasons. During the 
summer months I could travel in comparative comfort in one 
or other of the schooners, though mainly in the M.K. Fort 
Churchill, which had limited passenger accommodation. In 
the summer of 1934 I left Moose Factory by canoe and out- 
board motor on June 7 and travelled along the coast to 
Rupert's House before the ice had moved out sufficiently to 
allow the schooners to sail. From Rupert's House I went 
inland by canoe and paddlers to Nemaska and Neoskweskau, 
returning to Rupert's House on July 12 to join the Fort 
Churchill for the remainder of the season. 

Winter travel was for the most part by dog-team and 
followed a fairly set pattern. Just as soon as die north channel 
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of the Moose River was frozen over (this would be any time 
from December 7 to 18), sometimes the very next morning, I 
would set out by dog-team up the west coast to inspect Albany, 
Kapisko, Attawapiskat, Lake River and Weenusk, returning 
to Moose Factory usually around the first week in February. 
After a week's work at Moose Factory I would go up the east 
coast of James Bay to Rupert's House, Eastmain, Fort George 
and Great Whale River, usually returning to Moose in early 
April, which was none too soon as some of the smaller creeks 
would already be flooding the sea ice at their estuaries. One 
winter, in March and April, 1932, I also made the snowshoe 
trip with two Indians and toboggans from Rupert's House to 
Nemaska and Neoskweskau, returning to Rupert's House on 
April 12, snowshoeing through slush and melting snow! In 
the winter of 1933-1934 teamster Robert Linklater and I, with 
a team of ten Eskimo dogs, made the rounds of James Bay 
Moose to Weenusk and return, Moose to Great Whale River 
and return between December 18 and April 8, with inspec- 
tion stops at each post along the way. It is difficult to estimate 
the actual mileage covered by the team, but as the air mileage 
is around 1,700 it seems likely that if we allow for the indented 
shoreline followed by the dog-team the actual distance would 
not be far short of 2,000 miles. 

Many a time I envied my predecessors of a day when it was 
not necessary to travel so extensively and when travel was far 
more pleasant! Previous to my time, each post maintained a 
dog-team which was kept in fine fettle for a few relatively short 
winter trips. If any of my predecessors wished to travel to, 
say, Great Whale River, he would start out with a fresh team 
from Moose Factory and would be relayed on his way with 
other fresh teams at Rupert's House, Eastmain and Fort 
George. He wouldn't run on foot or on snowshoes either, for 
he would be comfortably ensconced in a carriole (the local 
name for a canvas-covered frame, carried on the Eskimo-style 
sled, and in which the passenger sat). And always he would 
have two guides, for it was beneath his dignity to do any 
manual labour around the camp. It was very rarely that any 
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of my predecessors travelled up the west coast farther than 
Albany, and the longer Great Whale River trip was not by 
any means undertaken every winter. 

But alas, in my day the glory had departed and we had a 
depression on our hands. Only one team of ten dogs was 
maintained, and though it was well fed and cared for through- 
out the year, each dog certainly knew what harnesses were for ! 
By the time April came around and they had close to 2,000 
miles behind them the dogs had lost their 61an and were trail 
weary. For it was no longer only a question of taking the 
district manager on his rounds; we carried the mail for all of 
James Bay and very often we would bring out a bale or two of 
furs, though when heavy fur shipments were sent out an extra 
team or teams would be hired from the natives. 

As dog-team travel was so important in my day, it might 
not be out of place to record just how it was accomplished. 
Eskimos like large teams of anywhere from twelve to fifteen 
dogs. From our experience in James Bay, however, we found 
a team of nine or ten dogs most efficient. If you had more 
than ten, some of them would not be pulling their weight. 
Moreover, there was the question of dog food. In Eskimo- 
land seal or walrus meat is generally available and can be 
picked up en route. In our area, however, it was very seldom 
that we had any seal, fish or other raw food, so that we had 
to carry dog food on the sled to provide a ration of one pound 
of oatmeal (which provided a more nourishing diet than 
cornmeal) and one-quarter pound of tallow or fat per dog per 
day. When we could buy meat or fish en route we would 
always vary the diet, but this did not happen very often, as 
the Indians required most of their native foods for themselves. 

As we travelled mostly on the shores of James Bay, well 
clear of the willows and trees, we used the Eskimo-style 
komatik (sled) and fan-hitched team. On the sled would be 
loaded our grub box, sleeping robes, deerskin ground mats, 
tent, stove, dog food, large dog kettle, axes, snowshoes (if not 
in use) and other paraphernalia and freight, if any. The 
whole load would be lashed down inside a sled-wrapper, which 
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acted as a ground sheet for the tent during the night. The 
weight varied widely but was seldom less than one hundred 
pounds per dog and very frequently more. 

In the course of the winter we would average thirty miles 
per day. This is not a spectacular figure for dog-teams, which 
have been known under favourable conditions to cover as 
much as fifty miles during the March daylight hours. The 
amount of riding on the sled varied widely, depending on a 
number of conditions. In clear, cold weather with hard 
packed snow the dogs would trot along at a brisk pace, and it 
would be possible to ride most of the time were it not for the 
fact that you simply had to run occasionally to keep warm. 
On the other hand in dull, mild weather with soft snow under- 
foot, when a ride would have been most welcome, you were 
denied this relief because the team had all it could handle. 
It was very seldom, excepting perhaps in the latter part of 
March, when optimum conditions would prevail good hard 
snow, calm and sunny weather that it was possible to ride as 
much as you pleased. 

Although we were travelling on the sea ice of James Bay, 
the snow was seldom so hard packed as in the Arctic. Snow 
conditions naturally varied from winter to winter, but except- 
ing for the month of March, when alternate thawing and 
freezing would sometimes create ideal conditions, it was almost 
always necessary to use snowshoes. 

As soon as the weather remained steadily cold we used 
mud runners on the sled, copying the technique from the 
Eskimo. First we would prepare a batter of black earth, 
preferably swampy muck, which would be plastered to the 
depth of an inch or so around the steel runners of the sled. 
After being allowed to freeze solid overnight, the mud would 
first be planed smooth and then finished off with a piece of 
bearskin wetted in warm water. This application of warm 
water would freeze immediately, leaving a coating of glassy 
translucent ice which would glide smoothly over the snow. 
In the low mid-winter temperatures ordinary steel runners 
seem actually to grate and drag on the snow. Iced mud 
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runners, on the other hand, glide very easily their use made a 
tremendous difference to the team. Unless it is very cold, the 
mud runners have to be re-iced at the time of the mid-day 
snack, and about mid-March, when the sun starts to thaw at 
mid-day, they have to be removed. 

Reveille on the dog-team trail was 5 A.M., when the guide 
would light the tin stove and start preparing breakfast, which 
usually consisted of bread and butter, bacon and beans. One 
can consume tremendous amounts of fat on the winter trail, 
for the cold seemingly makes the body crave it. Tea was the 
favourite drink, being more suitable for the trail than coffee. 
As the travelling time between posts was seldom more than 
four days, we could always secure a supply of bread, doughnuts 
or buns from each post along the way. By seven we would be 
on the trail, which meant that we would have had a busy and 
well-organized two hours breakfast, dish-washing, parking 
up, dismantling tent and stove, loading and lashing the sled, 
harnessing and hitching the excited dogs then off with a 
vivacious dash! Steady progress would be made until the 
stop for lunch at noon. The dogs would rest while the men 
would munch two or three buns carried inside the parka to keep 
from freezing and have a drink from the thermos, which had 
been filled in the morning. (Before the modern thermos 
appeared on the scene, hot tea was carried in a stone jar and 
wrapped inside a rabbitskin sleeping robe.) The whole 
business, including the untangling of the dog traces, would be 
over in twenty minute. Being right out there in the open and 
with no comforting fire, you were usually in no mood to 
tarry so you kept going and thus kept warm! 

Anytime from three to four in the afternoon, depending on 
the progress made and the availability of a suitable camp- 
site, the driver would swing his team into shore. A good-sized 
creek was usually the best, for on its smooth surface you could 
travel upstream until you came to a spruce thicket giving 
shelter and firewood. Sometimes, when the tall timbers were 
too far away through deep snows, a camp would be made in 
the willows, although this was far less desirable. Camping for 
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the night is at least a three-hour job of work, but as it has been 
described in Chapter IV I need not repeat here. Needless to 
say, you are ready for a hearty evening meal, and once com- 
fortably settled in your sleeping robe you wouldn't change 
places with the best in the land! Before blowing out the 
candle light, you would hear the guide filling the kettles with 
either snow or ice ready for melting on the stove with the first 
morning fire. 

This last sentence brings to mind another trip in December, 
1935, when Norman Ross and I were bound for Great Whale 
River with this same Robbie Linklater, a tough and wiry 
individual, as teamster. We had left Moose Factory one 
morning with soft snow and heavy going, so it was late when 
we reached a suitable camping place. We were early to bed 
and the last sound we heard was of guide Robbie rattling 
around his pots and pans and filling his kettles for the morning. 
This would not have been later than nine of the evening. I 
daresay Norman Ross was weary after the first day on the trail 
and slept so soundly that he did not realize the passing of time. 
At all events he woke up with a start and, hearing Robbie still 
rattling his pots and pans, sat bolt upright and exclaimed: 
"Robbie! When the devil are you going to bed?" 

"I've been to bed and up again," said Robbie. "It's 
morning now and time to get up !" 

On this same trip we had planned to spend New Year's 
Day at Rupert*s House. Stormy weather with heavy snow 
delayed us, so we spent New Year's Day, 1936, on the trail. 

This hardiness of Robbie Linklater was exemplified on 
another occasion when we were travelling from Moose to 
Weenusk. We had spent the stormy day of January 4, 1937, 
at the camp of Xavier Chookoomolin on Trout River, just 
south of Gape Henrietta Maria. It was a large log teepee, 
warm and comfortable and much preferable to our own tent. 
(By log teepee I mean one built in the conventional style but 
having, instead of spread poles for the framework, a solid 
circular ring of split logs chinked with moss and covered with 
tree bark and earth.) It was our invariable custom to stay 
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with the Indians if we chanced to camp near them. Their 
semi-permanent winter teepees were roomier and warmer than 
our overnight tent and we were saved the not inconsiderable 
labour of making camp and chopping firewood. 

The Chookoomolin camp was well up the Trout River in a 
clump of heavy timber, but despite this protection we could 
hear the wind soughing through the trees on the morning of the 
fifth. Moola k& tootin, said our host; literally, "You can't do 
it," and meaning that it was too cold and stormy to travel. 
We rashly said that a little headwind would not hurt us, and 
off we went. First we left the trees behind, then the willows, 
finally to reach the open coastline of Hudson Bay with a north- 
west wind apparently blowing all the way from the Arctic 
Ocean. It was a strong and bitter wind, right in our teeth. 
The dogs wouldn't face it for long, so Linklater had to lead 
them. My face started to freeze, for it was too cold to sit on 
the sled with back to the wind. At first I tried to keep my face 
from freezing by applying my warm hands, but eventually they 
too turned cold. So the lesser evil was simply to let your nose, 
cheek bones and chin freeze. Numbed with the cold, I was 
hoping that Linklater would suggest camping. But not he; 
he kept on going! Finally, after three hours of this torture, 
I told him to camp in a bluff of trees faintly visible about five 
miles from the open tundra of the cape. We built a nicely 
sheltered camp that night, and as the wind moderated with 
the sunset we could forget our struggles save for our frozen 
faces. Being exposed to all the winds from heaven, Gape 
Henrietta Maria is usually a cold place for winter travel. In 
the apt words of Eric Collier, "The intense cold numbs both 
will power and strength, and lures those who have to face it 
into the sleep of no awakening. 5 * 

During my term in James Bay I made two air inspections, 
the first being by chartered Canadian Airways G-CAIW with 
Pilot Watt and Mechanic Lovett, leaving Moose Factory on 
February 18, 1933, for Great Whale River, Fort George, 
Kanaaupscow, Eastmain, Rupert's House, up the Rupert 
River to Nemaska and Neoskweskau, returning to Moose 
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Factory on March 1. The highlight of this trip was the flight 
from Rupert's House to Neoskweskau when, on reaching the 
area, we could not find the post. Finally the pilot reached 
his "point of no return," our nearest refuelling base being at 
Rupert's House, and asked what to do. I suggested we turn 
back to a small lake where we saw iresh snowshoe tracks and 
an Indian camp from whence we could seek directions. We 
came down, nearly scaring the wits out of the Indians, and on 
asking where the post was were told it was just over the hill, 
quite close at hand ! Meanwhile post manager Norman Ross 
had been watching us go sailing past, unable to attract our 
attention in that vast and silent land. After the inspection we 
returned from Neoskweskau to Nemaska in one hour and ten 
minutes, a trip which the previous winter had taken me six and 
a half days on snowshoes. What a thrill I had picking out 
from aloft the campsites of the previous winter ! I would no 
sooner spot one campsite when another would come into view, 
to be passed in ten minutes or so. Was Shakespeare thinking 
of showshoeing when he wrote: 

How many weary steps 

Of many weary miles you have o'ergone, 

Are numbered to the travel of one mile. 

The second of my winter air inspections was in a chartered 
Canadian Airways Junker CF-ATF, Pilot McRory and 
Mechanic Ross, starting from Oskelaneo, Quebec, on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1935, for Neoskweskau, Nemaska, Eastmain, Fort 
George and Great Whale River, returning to Eastmain, where 
the plane left me on March 1 for the return to base, while I 
remained to carry on by dog-team to Moose Factory, inspect- 
ing the posts en route. Such flights are commonplace today, 
but a quarter century ago I could feel that I was, like the 
pioneers of the Company, adventuring into Hudson Bay. 



CHAPTER XX 

BEAVER CONSERVATION 

When the Nonsuch wintered at Rupert's House, or Fort 
Charles as it was then called, in 1668-1669, it returned to 
London in the following year loaded to capacity with furs, 
consisting mostly of beaver skins. At one time the beaver 
inhabited the greater portion of the North American continent, 
and in the early days of the fur trade it was the staple article 
of barter and exchange. The advance of civilization, the 
extension of trapping activities on a commercial basis by both 
whites and Indians, and the opening up of the country for 
mining and settlement, all tended to deplete the supply of this 
very staple fur animal. 

It is an interesting wildlife fact that, while beaver responds 
readily to conservation methods, it is also one of the fur bearers 
easiest to deplete by too intensive trapping. Although 
be.aver have never been so scarce as during the hungry thirties 
of the twentieth century, the Hudson's Bay Company had 
previously experienced periods of scarcity throughout its vast 
territories, and it is on record that at the Council of Rupert's 
Land a century and a quarter ago the following resolution was 
adopted by the fur trade executives of the day: 

That all Gentlemen in charge of Districts and Posts, except 
such as arc exposed to opposition, exert their utmost influence 
in discouraging the hunting of Cub Beaver and of Beaver out 
of season, and that no Beaver traps or springs be issued from 
the Depot of York, except for sale to the Piegan Indians, or 
those hunting foxes on the coast; and from the Depot of Moose 
only for Lake Huron District, the Posts along Lake Superior, 
and to the Indians who hunt foxes on the Bay side; and that in 
any case where an unusual proportion of cub or unseasoned 
Beaver appears, the same to be particularly represented by the 
Gentlemen superintending the Fur Stores, to the Governor and 
Council, for the information of the Honourable Committee. 

183 
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In 1839 the first beaver sanctuary in the history of the 
Canadian fur trade was established on Gharlton Island while 
Sir George Simpson was governor. This could possibly have 
been one of the measures taken to restore the supply of beaver 
and to overcome the scarcity as noted by the Council of 
Rupert's Land. However this may be, it is on record that in 
1839 a number of beaver were placed on the island, and 
according to reports they throve rapidly, so that in three or 
four years' time the officer in charge at Rupert's House sent 
out several families of Indians to trap off the surplus beaver. 
The plan in those days was to leave the beaver undisturbed on 
Charlton Island (approximately 115 square miles in area) for 
two or three years and then to send out a limited number of 
Indian families who would trap the surplus beaver in Feb- 
ruary or March, and remain on the island until summer, to be 
transported back to Rupert's House by the Company boats 
during the summer season of navigation. This is in contrast 
to present-day sanctuary trapping, where the objective is a 
steady annual take of beaver, adjusted to the productivity of 
the particular beaver sanctuary. 

The beaver sanctuary on Charlton Island continued on the 
original plan until about the commencement of the present 
century, when with the opening up of the country and the 
advancement of competition the Company lost to some extent 
its control and authority over the sanctuary and the natives, 
with the result that Charlton Island was opened up for 
unrestricted trapping and the beaver were rapidly killed off. 

In 1934, following the establishment of a beaver sanctuary 
at Rupert's House, some twenty breeding beaver were pur- 
chased from a small private sanctuary in southern Ontario 
and placed on Charlton Island. Shades of Prince Rupert! 
What would the traders of bygone days think of the importa- 
tion of beaver into James Bay, the very cradle of the English 
fur trade in Canada? This illustrates very forcibly just how 
scarce were the beaver in James Bay in the early thirties. 

In our own times the principal cause of beaver depletion 
has been the intensive trapping following boom prices in the 
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years 1922-1929. During this period not only were white 
trappers pressing farther and farther north, but native Indians 
and whites alike were susceptible to inflationary influences. 
Urged on by the ever-advancing prices, they felt compelled to 
extend and increase their trapping activities, and the cumula- 
tive effect of this was the greatly depleted natural supply of 
beaver. Reflection leads us to consider that this was an 
inevitable result; for, after all, natural resources of any kind 
do not last indefinitely. The supply of wild furs, in other 
than settled areas, has probably held up better under com- 
mercial exploitation than any other of our natural resources, 
but inevitably there came a time when conservation had to 
receive serious thought and consideration. 

While fur fanning is commercially feasible for foxes, mink 
and some other fur animals, the beaver is not susceptible to 
intensive fur farming methods. The best scientific information 
indicates that it takes one acre of land to support one beaver, 
which is understandable in view of our knowledge that a 
relatively small beaver colony will destroy a tremendous 
amount of timber and willows in the process of procuring food. 

Rupert's House at the southern end of James Bay witnessed 
the birth of the English fur trade in Canada and the trade in 
that area always depended more on the beaver than on any 
other class of fur. Here the growing scarcity was very 
severely felt, for we have to keep in mind that the beaver not 
only provides the native with a cash income from its pelt but 
also supplies a large proportion of his meat diet. The carcass 
of a large beaver weighs from forty to fifty pounds, and the 
flesh is very nutritious and carries a large amount of fat. 

In the olden days the Crees in the James Bay area had a 
system of conservation of their own. Under their ancient 
tribal laws, which were quite firmly enforced by the Indians 
themselves, each family had proprietary rights in a certain 
section of trapping lands. These laws were highly effective 
as a means of conserving wild life. The primitive Indian 
family took a vital interest in the beaver colonies of their 
trapping lands, so it was natural and easy, as well as very 
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beneficial, for them to conserve the supply in order to furnish 
a regular income and a regular food supply over the years. 
The H B G in its experience of northern fur trade knows very 
well how efficiently this system worked under primitive 
conditions, and how it meant not only equitable distribution 
of food and cash income for the native but relatively steady 
returns for the trading post year after year. 

The system worked best in the case of the beaver. Most 
other furs, particularly foxes and musquash, are subject to 
quite wide fluctuations due to cyclic periods of abundance and 
scarcity. The traditional system of conservation ensured, 
however, that no matter to what extent other furs might 
fluctuate the Indian could always depend on a comparatively 
stable supply of beaver. We all know the great benefit 
resulting from a steady income, whether it be for an Indian 
family, a white family, a business organization, a province 
or a nation. 

The northward march of civilization, and particularly the 
activities of the white trapper, gradually disintegrated the 
Indian trapping lands system. As the old tribal laws lost their 
effectiveness and the Indian gradually lost control of his tribal 
lands, he naturally tended, like the white trapper, to kill 
everything in sight, because if he did not some other trapper 
would. Great stretches of ideal beaver country became the 
scene of a free-for-all exploitation, reaching a climax in the 
years 1922-1929, and when it was all over the red man, 
although not given very much to foresight, had perforce to take 
stock of the beaver resources of his country. This situation, 
which confronted me when I took charge of James Bay District 
in 1931, was indelibly imprinted on my mind when I made 
my inland trip from Rupert's House to Nemaska and Neosk- 
weskau in March and April, 1932. It came as a shock to me 
to realize how this fine beaver country, which I had not seen 
in fourteen years, was almost denuded of this essential fur 
bearer. 

Remedial measures were already under way, however, 
through the foresight of Post Manager J. S. Q Watt of Rupert's 
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House, ably supported by his wife Maud. At Rupert's House 
had been begun a modern version of the earlier Charlton 
Island beaver conservation, not as a form of intensive fur 
farming but as a project adapted essentially to the needs, 
understanding and requirements of the native Indians. To 
Watt belongs the credit for this modern version of beaver 
conservation. He it was who saw the need and the oppor- 
tunity, who educated the Indians in its possibilities, and who 
persuaded the H B G to finance it, not in a time of prosperity 
when the financing of such schemes is easily undertaken, but 
in the depths of a business depression when capital for such a 
project was hard to come by. The Indians too could see the 
writing on the wall, and were quite concerned, not only for 
their own future welfare, but for the welfare of their 
descendants. 

It was through the co-operation of the government of the 
Province of Quebec that the Company's first modern beaver 
sanctuary was established. It comprises an area of seven 
thousand square miles, the territory being bounded on the 
south by the Rupert River and on the north by the Eastmain 
River and extending inland for over one hundred miles. It 
was organized along lines to suit the needs of the undeveloped 
Indian territory, the Company being under contractual 
obligation with the government for the employment as game 
guardians of those Indians who formerly trapped on the 
sanctuary. 

Some fifteen families of Indians were maintained and paid 
by the Company as game guardians, and ordinarily every sum- 
mer eight to ten survey parties of Indians were sent out to 
check up on the number of beaver lodges on the sanctuary. 
In addition to this, Watt himself made extensive summer 
surveys, checking on the work of the Indian beaver guardians 
and in general seeing to the welfare of the project. Apart from 
their summer survey work, for which they received supple- 
mentary remuneration, the Indian game guardians were only 
required to exercise a cautionary supervision over the beaver, 
to see that strange Indians did not poach in the sanctuary and, 
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what was more important, to be continually on the alert to 
prevent forest fires. These duties were purely of a nominal 
nature, for their remuneration as beaver guardians actually 
intended to compensate them for their temporarily prohibited 
rights in the trapping of beaver. Under Watt's guidance, 
however, the Indian game guardians took a keen interest in 
their work and prepared rough maps to show the location of 
the various beaver lodges. It was a way of conserving or 
fanning beaver which they understood and in which they 
therefore took a keen interest. 

Three sanctuaries were opened in James Bay during my 
regime: the first at Rupert's House in 1931, the second at 
Charlton Island in 1934 and the third on Agamiski Island, 
on the west coast of James Bay off the mouth of the Attawapis- 
kat River. Agamiski Island, being in the Northwest Terri- 
tories, was operated under agreement with the Federal 
Government and commenced in the summer of 1935 when 
some eight beaver were placed on the island. In 1936 a 
further fourteen beaver were planted. As there were no 
Indians living on Agamiski Island at the time the beaver 
sanctuary was started, the idea behind the project was to 
restock some of the rivers on the west coast of James Bay where 
formerly beaver abounded and had become extinct. 

Astounding as it may seem, the younger generation of 
Attawapiskat Indians had actually never seen a beaver. This 
was particularly noticeable when the first shipment of beaver 
to Agamiski was sent north in 1935. They were landed at 
Attawapiskat from the supply schooner for transhipment to 
Agamiski Island and the post manager had to keep them at the 
post for a few days. In the interval they were literally 
mobbed by the Indians, who manifested the greatest interest 
and curiosity in seeing beaver, as for most of them this was 
their first sight of such an animal, 

The beaver in question were secured at Rupert's House 
post, not from the sanctuary but purchased directly from 
Indians on the south side of the Rupert River under permit 
from the Quebec government game branch. In taking beaver 
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alive for restocking, special traps were used so as not to harm 
the animals in any way. The beaver were brought to 
Rupert's House post in the month of April and cared for by 
Watt until such time as they could go forward to their ultimate 
destination by the first trip of the supply schooner in June. 
A great deal of work and care was expended in tending the 
beaver during the time they were at Rupert's House, Watt even 
having to erect a special man-made beaver lodge. 

In all this work conservationist Watt gathered a tremendous 
amount of "beaver lore" but even more important was his 
ability to present to the Indians, in a way they could grasp, 
first the idea of modern beaver conservation with the necessity 
of denying themselves trapping privileges for a number of 
years and, secondly, the practical details of restocking, fire 
protection, surveying, and in fact all that was bound up in 
their duties as beaver guardians. When it came to beaver 
conservation, Watt was a visionary. On the drop of the hat 
he could talk beaver conservation by the hour to anyone who 
would listen, white or Indian. He devised ingenious methods 
of illustrating natural beaver increase to the Indians and for 
his white friends he had calculations by the square yard. To 
all of this I was very happy to lend my support, for I knew 
from experience the importance of beaver in the economy of 
the Indian territories. So I used to study and ponder the 
figures with Watt and can remember summing up on one 
occasion with the statement that if he secured twenty-five 
per cent of his estimates, the scheme would be a success. 
That's just about how it turned out; and one of the great 
satisfactions in my life is that conservationist Watt was able to 
start reaping the fruits of his crusade before he died in 1944 
while still H B G post manager at Rupert's House. 

By the time I left James Bay district in 1937 the beaver 
sanctuaries at Rupert's House, Charlton Island and Agamiski 
Island were well established and the beaver population was 
increasing at a satisfactory rate, indicating that our expecta- 
tions might be fulfilled. By 1938 beaver conservation in 
James Bay and muskrat conservation in Manitoba had reached 
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Anglican residential school. Afternoon tea was served in the 
factor's residence with Mrs. Twiner, wife of the accountant, as 
chatelaine. The weather was lovely and the occasion 
altogether a pleasant and historic one, especially as their Excel- 
lencies were keenly interested in the history of Moose Factory. 
The Governor-General, before leaving Moosonee at the con- 
clusion of his visit, was kind enough to send a cable to the 
Governor of the Company in London, Sir Patrick Ashley 
Cooper, expressing the interest of their Excellencies in this 
visit to Factory Island. 

During the visit their Excellencies gave a garden party in 
the grounds of the James Bay Inn at Moosonee to which the 
H B C staff were invited along with representatives of the 
various other organizations both at Moosonee and Moose 
Factory. The Indians were invited to participate in sports 
events, such as canoe and other races, at the conclusion of 
which his Excellency presented the prizes. Since that day, 
other Governors-General have visited Moosonee and Moose 
Factory, but it was given to the Earl and Countess Bessborough 
to be the first vice-regal visitors to Ontario's seaport at "Ye 
bottom of Ye Bay." 

A visit of special historic moment was that of Sir Patrick 
Ashley and Lady Cooper in 1934. The thirtieth governor of 
the Hudson's Bay Company, Sir Patrick had the unique 
distinction of being the first actually to go "trading into 
Hudson's Bay," following the same route through Hudson 
Strait as had been used by H B C ships for 265 years. This 
interesting voyage has been well written up from the journal 
of R. H. H. Macaulay (one of the governor's aides) in the 
beautifully illustrated brochure Trading into Hudson's Bay. 
One of the felicitous results of the governor's visit to Rupert's 
House was his instructions that a cairn should be erected to 
commemorate the founding of this first H B C post by des 
Groseilliers in 1668, two years before the incorporation of the 
Hudson's Bay Company by royal charter on May 2, 1670. 

Throughout my story I have frequently mentioned our 
competitors, the Revillon Frfcres Trading Company Limited, 
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a subsidiary of the famous Revillon Frfcres of Paris. They 
established in James Bay in 1904 and eventually spread all 
over Canada to compete with H B C in buying raw furs direct 
from the trappers and dealers. My own remarks will be 
confined to their James Bay operations, which are better known 
to me than their activities in other areas. 

By the time I was apprenticed to the fur trade in James Bay 
in 1910, Revillon Fr&res were well established, with posts at 
most places where the H B C traded, and they had about 
reached the maximum of their units in James Bay. At that 
time the fur resources of the country seemed sufficient to 
support two trading organizations; they apparently had ample 
capital; they tended to pay higher wages to their white staff 
and provided them with a higher standard of comfort; in 
retrospect they gave every indication of being there to stay. 
Naturally the old-time H B G men did not take kindly to this 
new competition from this "French Company," as they called 
Revillon Fr&res. The competition of the North West Com- 
pany had more or less faded from memory and in the interval 
the forays of free traders had been relatively infrequent. 
Nevertheless, the Indians were remarkably loyal and it took 
Revillon Fr&res a number of years to gain a footing in James 
Bay. 

Captain J. O. Neilsen who, in the early days, was in 
command of the Revillon local steamer Amelia and subse- 
quently worked for H B C when Revillon closed out, told me 
of one occasion when he steamed from Stretton Island (the 
Revillon depot for their Montreal supply ship, not far from the 
H B C Charlton depot) to Rupert's House to take out the fur 
returns for shipment to Montreal by return of the Revillon 
supply ship. Captain Neilsen steamed into the Rupert River 
with die high tide around noon one fine July day and anchored 
opposite the Revillon post. Soon thereafter Post Manager 
Barbodeau came on board to have lunch with the captain, 
bringing with him a small wooden box which he left in the 
saloon of the Amelia. After lunch, and having exchanged the 
news of the day, Barbodeau went ashore and stayed ashore for 
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the remainder of that day. Next morning, after breakfast, 
Captain Neilsen was ready to receive the shipment of furs, the 
result of the winter's trading. The tide started to rise and 
the captain was fidgety, for he wanted to sail before high water. 
He blew the ship's siren once, twice and again a third time, 
but still there was no activity at the Revillon post. Finally 
he went ashore to inform Post Manager Barbodeau that it was 
close to sailing time and he had better get his furs loaded on 
board. 

"But they are on board," protested Mr. Barbodeau. 

"Nonsense," said the captain, "I haven't been off that ship 
since we anchored and I can assure you that no furs have 
come aboard." 

"Didn't you see that box I left in the saloon yesterday?" 
said Barbodeau. The captain admitted he had. 

"Well," said Barbodeau, "that's the fur shipment!" 

The captain departed in a hurry to sail away with an empty 
ship and one small box of furs, and this after coming all the 
way from Stretton Island without a cargo ! 

Time, that inexorable leveller, would naturally have 
worked in favour of Revillon Frres if sound policies had been 
pursued, and it is a remarkable fact that they made their 
fastest headway at those posts where they pursued sound 
business principles. Some of their managers went to great 
extravagances, however, in more or less bribing the Indians to 
trap for them and, as every trader knows, this is about the 
worst thing one can do it inflates the Indian ego and as often 
as not turns a good trapper and provider into a parasitical 
loafer. Another weak feature of Revillon management, in 
James Bay at least, was that their first traders were practically 
all from Old France and ex-army officers, who as a class were 
not at all suited for the Indian trade. They underestimated 
the H B G traders, uncouth though some of them may have 
appeared to their sophisticated Parisian tastes. They under- 
estimated the Indian, too, thinking they could hoodwink him 
with impunity and finding out too late that in his own shrewd 
way the Indian could do a little thinking of his own. 
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If Revillon Fr&res had secured the services of one or two 
of the best of the H B G old-timers, given them sufficient scope, 
they might have made far greater headway. In contrast to 
this, however, they more or less perpetuated the traditional 
French and English antagonism of the early days of the fur 
trade in Canada. Over the years this situation was corrected; 
eventually most of their traders were French- or English- 
speaking Canadians, though they recruited a number of 
Scottish apprentices as well. 

I knew nothing of the top management of Revillon Frres 
and never saw anything of their accounts, but from my 
restricted point of view it would seem that they never really 
prospered, and that while they had a few profitable trading 
posts they had too many weak and unprofitable ones. How- 
ever this may be, they went gradually downhill and the climax 
came with the depression of the thirties, when their assets were 
taken over by H B C. Thus it came about that in the 
summer of 1936 I, who had almost seen their beginnings, was 
the one to go around their James Bay posts, one by one, take 
over on behalf of H B C and close out the business. Many a 
time did I think of the old-time H B C post managers whom I 
had known in 1910. How they would have exulted over the 
demise of their rivals, and no doubt would have celebrated 
with many a whoop and haloo! For me, however, there was 
no such thrill, for Revillon Frres were closing out because 
business was poor and when it is poor for one it is poor for all. 
We ourselves had turned the corner, but still had a long way 
to go before we could count ourselves as being in a satisfactory 
business condition. 

The closing of Revillon Frferes came as quite a shock to the 
Indians, for this trading organization loomed large in their 
isolated world, with limited white contacts consisting of only 
the missionary, Revillon Fr&res and the H B C. I spoke 
reassuringly to them at each post, pointing out that H B C 
had well served them before Revillon Frferes had come on the 
scene and would continue to do so after they had departed. 
Alan Nicolson's reputation with the Indians rose to new 
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heights when it came time to close the Revillon post at 
Rupert's House. Canoe-builder Joe Chilton recalled for me 
being told by Nicolson that he, Chilton, would live to see the 
day when Revillon would close out. 

Revillon Frres had been in competition with H B C for 
thirty-two years, just six years less than the North West 
Company. 

On the morning of Wednesday, April 7, 1937, I boarded 
the weekly passenger train at Moosonee to commence the 
return journey to Winnipeg. It had been a busy winter for I 
had made the entire circuit of the district by dog-team 
Moose Factory to Weenusk and return, Moose Factory to 
Great Whale River and return. I had been nearly six years 
in charge of the district. We had adjusted ourselves to the 
changes brought about by the railway; we were slowly but 
surely overcoming the disasters of the depression; we had 
integrated the Revillon business with our own, thus leading to 
greater efficiency; and, best of all, the beaver sanctuaries gave 
every indication of fruitful consummation, so that we were 
emboldened to look in the near future for some tangible return 
from this venture to help restore our depression depleted 
resources. I was looking forward to taking things a little 
easier, perhaps curtailing to some extent the strenuous winter 
travelling. Perhaps even staying at home a little more! 

But alas, this euphoric feeling was not to last very long. I 
was back at my desk hi Hudson's Bay House, cleaning up the 
winter's work and busily engaged in planning and budgetting 
for another's year work in James Bay District, when about the 
middle of May (I did not record the exact date) I was 
appointed to the charge that was then called the Ungava 
District, but is today designated more appropriately as the 
Eastern Arctic District. If I had sown any good seed in 
James Bay others would have to gather the harvest, for the 
Eastern Arctic was a new land, a new challenge that did not 
permit of any relaxation. 



CHAPTER XXII 

ESKIMO LAND 

The history of the Arctic only goes back to 1576, when 
Martin Frobisher made his first voyage in the ships Gabriel and 
Michael small sailing ships of about thirty tons. For history 
is generally taken to mean a record of events, and the Eskimos 
have no written records. If we would reach farther back than 
the white man's brief Arctic story we must rely on the record 
of archaeology. Hitherto archaeology has been a largely 
neglected science in the Arctic. In recent years, however, 
since modern air transportation has made it easier for 
archaeologists to penetrate the Arctic during the short summer 
season, it has taken on increasing importance. As I under- 
stand it, archaeologists recognize four distinct cultures: 
Sarqaq, the oldest, then Dorset, Thule and finally the present- 
day Eskimos. Undoubtedly many archaeological secrets will 
be unfolded as research proceeds, though present indications 
are that the forbidding Arctic has had a long human history. 

It seems therefore that if we of the latter half of 
the twentieth century would take a look at Arctic history, we 
must do so largely in terms of the white man's explorations. 
But the moment we do so we are confronted with a great 
conundrum, a chimera if you like, which exerted for nearly 
four centuries a profound influence on men's minds the 
North West Passage to the Orient, When we think of how 
men fought and struggled for the realization of this dream, of 
the outpouring of blood and treasure, of the sufferings and 
privations, of the limited facilities (by modern standards) for 
such explorations, we doff our hats to the generations of Arctic 
explorers some, well known, some entirely unknown and 
unsung who have gone before us to extend man's knowledge 
of the great Canadian Arctic, Canada's last frontier. 

197 
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In a story such as mine, mention should be made of some 
of the outstanding names. There was Henry Hudson, who 
in 1610-1611 discovered and named that great inland sea 
known in the earliest maps as "Henry Hudson his Bay," later 
as Hudson's Bay, and now defined as Hudson Bay by the 
Canadian Board on Geographical Names. There was Thomas 
Button, who in 1612-1613 wintered at Port Nelson, the first 
white man to live on the territory which is now the Province of 
Manitoba. There was Captain Jens Munck, who in 1619- 
1620 was sent out by the Danish King to search for that 
will-o'-the-wisp, the North West Passage, in two ships, the 
Unicorn and the Lamprey. Munck was caught by a very early 
winter and harboured in the Churchill River where sixty of his 
men died of scurvy, leaving only him and two others to sail the 
Lamprey home in 1620. Munck had the outstanding distinc- 
tion of being the first white man to settle on what is now 
Manitoba's seaport of Churchill. 

As a resident of Winnipeg who has been on the Bellot 
Straight, I should like also to mention William Kennedy who 
lies in the churchyard of Old St. Andrew's, near Lockport, on 
the outskirts of Winnipeg. Kennedy, a son of Chief Factor 
Alexander Kennedy, was sent out in 1851 by Lady Franklin 
to search for her husband's ill-fated expedition of 1845. 
Although he failed in securing news of the Franklin expedition 
(this had to wait until in 1853-1854 Dr. John Rae brought 
back the first authentic information), Kennedy discovered 
Bellot Strait, the connecting link between the Eastern and 
Western Arctic seas, and named it after his second-in-com- 
mand, Lieutenant J. R. Bellot of the French Navy. 

The aboriginal inhabitants of the Arctic, the Eskimos, 
provide a fascinating study; their origins are shrouded in the 
dim past and their future with the white man's civilization still 
uncertain. Before I went into the Arctic I already knew the 
origin of the word "Eskimo," used by both French and English 
since the earliest days of Canada. Great Whale River on the 
southeast shore of Hudson Bay is the approximate dividing line 
between the Indian territories and Eskimo land, and it was 
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there, while in charge of James Bay District, that I met the 
southern Eskimos, who actually spoke Cree. This word 
Eskimo comes from the Cree word "Ees-kee-mayo," which was 
originally a term of derision, meaning "the Fish Eaters." 

The Eskimos feel that they are a distinct race of men. 
The name they give themselves is "Ee-nook," which means 
"The People." This one-race idea is further borne out by the 
fact that the Eskimo tongue is one language from Greenland in 
the east to Alaska in the west. True, there are local dialects, 
but these are not too pronounced, and although I am not 
proficient in the language myself, Eskimo linguists have 
confirmed for me this striking fact of one language for all 
Eskimos. 

From whence came the Eskimos? I have already indicated 
that modern archaeological research seems to point in the 
direction of a long human or Eskimo history for the Arctic. 
This would, I think, support the generally held theory that 
originally both the Indians and the Eskimos came from the 
continent of Asia, probably when there was a land bridge at 
the Bering Strait. Toynebee in his monumental work An 
Outline of History refers to the Eskimos as an "arrested civiliza- 
tion," and this because they had the audacity to pit themselves 
against the inhospitable Arctic, while the Indians went farther 
south to the tree-line and beyond. 

However this may be, there is no gainsaying the wonderful 
adaptation the Eskimos made to life in the Arctic. The more 
I learn of the primitive Eskimos (and I am still learning) the 
more I admire the remarkable way in which they adapted 
themselves to their environment. They were living success- 
fully in the Arctic ages before the advent of the white man. 
We are very prone to think that life was extremely hard for the 
Eskimo before they knew of the white man, and that only we, 
the whites, have made life livable for them. Undoubtedly we 
brought them some of the amenities and some of the comforts 
of life, and we banished that ever-present spectre of starvation 
which haunts all primitive peoples living by the chase. But 
your primitive Eskimo was a healthy and hardy individual. 
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He had to be, to survive in such an inhospitable land. There 
was no place for weaklings or even for the aged or infirm. For 
it was accepted practice that old people, unable to provide 
for themselves and a burden on die community, should be 
allowed to die. With non-producers eliminated, this left a 
virile and hardy race of producers and children. And in such 
conditions the Eskimo had a sense of adequacy and an 
abounding faith in himself and his land. 

Food, as might be expected, was the ever-pressing problem 
for the primitive Eskimo, as it is for all peoples who live by 
hunting their food. And we marvel at the ingenuity of the 
implements he developed for this purpose. The kyak or hunt- 
ing canoe, the harpoon, the bird-dart, the fish spear, the 
bow and arrow, the ivory-shod komatik or dog-sled for the 
winter hunting trail. His primitive clothing sealskin for 
summer and deerskin for winter is something to marvel at; 
not to mention that essential item the waterproof sealskin boot, 
so vital to peoples living by and from the sea. And where can 
you find such an architectural marvel as the igloo or snow- 
house, the Eskimo winter home? 

Although these coast-dwelling Eskimos had a fair variety 
of foods the polar bear, the walrus, the porpoise, Arctic 
hares, Arctic char, ptarmigan, and the migratory birds and 
their eggs in season their mainstay was the seal, that wonder- 
ful mammal especially designed it would seem by Mother 
Nature for the needs of the primitive Eskimo. This one animal 
supplied the Eskimo with food, clothing, shelter, heat, light 
and transportation: food, because he ate the flesh and the fat; 
clothing, because the sealskin with hair on provided his 
primitive summer garments and the scraped sealskin his foot- 
wear; shelter, because the scraped sealskin provided his 
summer teepee (or tupik, as he called it) ; heat and light for his 
igloo, as he burned seal oil in his stone lamp; transportation, 
for sealskin was the cover not only for his kyak but also for 
the oomiak or women's open boat. Also the flesh and offal 
of the seal fed his dog-team and the sealskin made the dog 
harness and traces. 
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Best of all, perhaps, the seal like most other Arctic mammals 
supplied the Eskimo with an abundance of fat, which is an 
essential fbod item for living and travelling in the Arctic. 
And when I say this I speak from experience; when you travel 
by dog-team in Canada's northland during the cold winter 
months your body seems to cry out for fats, and in such 
circumstances you can consume with impunity quantities of 
fat that would make you seriously ill in the city. 

The great majority of the Eskimos of my Arctic days lived 
in small settlements two, three or four families in each 
group on the shores of the Arctic seas. They never developed 
chieftains like the Indians to the south of them. With so 
much of their energy, cultural and otherwise, expended in the 
business of keeping alive in the Arctic, their social life was 
relatively primitive. Most of it hinged around the great 
mysteries of birth, marriage and death. They had primitive 
games and, as with primitive peoples generally, the handing 
down of legends was a never-failing and absorbing social 
activity. They had no written language. This had to come 
to them from the missionary. But they had story-tellers, just 
as we have our fiction writers; and many a pleasant winter hour 
would be spent listening to the fictional and exciting exploits 
of the mighty hunter. They had their joys and sorrows, the 
same as other peoples, but contrived to be cheerful and happy; 
this ability to maintain a sunny and cheerful temperament in 
what we would consider a hard and cheerless life was one of 
the crowning achievements of the Eskimo. They had a 
strongly developed sense of community. In fact, to them, all 
Eskimos were one family. They had no way of accumulating 
wealth. The difficulties of existence necessitated that they 
should help and share one with the other. They lived a truly 
communal kind of life. 

The Eskimo, we say, lives in the Arctic. There are many 
technical definitions of what constitutes the Arctic, but very 
early in my Arctic experience I decided it would greatly 
simplify matters if we say that the Eskimo lives in Eskimo Land 
that Eskimo Land is north of the tree limit. Eskimos do 
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not normally live where there are trees and, conversely, Indians 
do not normally live north of the tree-line. 

Eskimo Land is quite a sizable piece of real estate: some- 
where in the neighbourhood of one million square miles. It 
comprises nearly all of the Northwest Territories, all the Arctic 
islands including the recently named Queen Elizabeth 
Archipelago, and all the northern portions of the Province of 
Quebec and of the Labrador coast. Most of the Eskimos are 
coast dwellers; there is plenty of room for them, for the main- 
land coastline of Canada has been estimated at 6,000 miles 
and the coastline of all the Arctic islands has been estimated 
at 27,000 miles. Naturally the Eskimos could not attempt to 
occupy all of this vast territory, and although there are 
evidences of prehistoric Eskimo villages in the far Arctic, it is 
only recently, in historical times, and due to Governmental 
projects for the benefit of the Eskimos, that they have even 
gone north of Lancaster Sound. And there has always been a 
smjQI group, with a caribou culture, living off that animal in 
the interior of the northwest corner of Hudson Bay. 

In contrast to this vast acreage and interminable mileage, 
one striking fact emerges: the paucity of the Eskimo popula- 
tion. For in all that vast area of Eskimo Land there are only 
some 10,000 Eskimos. There are only some 50,000 in all the 
world, the majority of them being in Greenland. But, 
realization that there are only 10,000 Eskimos give us food 
for thought. Since World War II we have read so much in 
the press about the Eskimos that it is easy to get the impression 
that there are countless thousands of 'them, but in actual fact 
the 1951 census gave a total cf ^4^3. Consider that vast land 
mass known as Baffin Island, te fourth largest island in the 
world if we exclude the continental mass of Greenland. 
Baffin Island is approximately two and a half times the size of 
Great Britain. Yet in all that vast area, when last I had 
contact with population figures about eight years ago, there 
were only some 2,000 Eskimos. 

You could take all the Eskimos of Canada and settle them 
comfortably in a town the size of Portage la Prairie, Manitoba. 
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Or you could smuggle them into Winnipeg of a dark night, 
dress them up in white man's clothing, scatter them around a 
little and you could hardly find them in the morning! If 'we, 
the people of Canada, wished to be ruthlessly efficient, we 
could gather all the Canadian Eskimos into a separate town of 
their own, say in the vicinity of the railway terminus at 
Churchill, Manitoba. In such a town we could provide them 
with food, clothing, housing, education and culture at a much 
smaller cost than it will eventually be to cater to their needs, 
scattered as they are throughout such a vast territory. This 
procedure, however, smacks too much of totalitarianism, and is 
altogether contrary to our way of life. Rather, it should be 
our aim to allow the Eskimo to live his own life, as nearly as 
possible in his own way, and in a location of his own choosing 
in his own land. 

In Chapter VII, dealing with the James Bay Crees, I have 
described as the optimum period in the relationships of any 
primitive people with the white man the period during which 
the native has just enough of the white man's products to ease 
the burden of life without disturbing his way of life. In my 
view, this optimum period for the James Bay Crees ended with 
World War I. Having seen part of that period and that 
change for the Crees, I am now going to suggest that I have 
seen the end of this optimum period for the Eskimo with the 
outbreak of World War II. Throughout most of the Arctic 
prior to 1939 the Eskimo saw very few white men the 
missionary, the trader, the Mountie and the occasional 
Government official or medical officer. His way of life was 
little disturbed. But now, since World War II, extensive 
development has begun in Eskimo Land. True, it will be a 
kind of development different from that of 'the western plains 
or the northern woodlands. The emphasis will be on mining 
and national defence. But the fact remains that we Canadians 
are now actively interested in Eskimo Land, and as a conse- 
quence of this the Eskimo way of life will be disturbed. He is 
becoming increasingly geared to the tempo of the white man's 
civilization. 
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As a result of this post-war development, we reach a crisis 
in Eskimo affairs in the realms of economics, health, welfere 
and education. Our Government, benefitting by our past 
experience with the Indian, is keenly aware of the need for 
preparing the Eskimo for the changes that lie ahead of him. 
Family allowances, old age pensions, the development of handi- 
crafts, steady employment for wages and other divers means 
will go a long way in the direction of levelling out and steadying 
the family income of the Eskimo. The provision of strategic- 
ally located nursing stations, that is, medical centres with a 
nurse in charge, supplemented by aerial evacuation of 'serious 
cases to base hospitals, is doing wonders for the health of the 
Eskimo. The missionaries gave the Eskimo his first schooling, 
in his own language, using the syllabic system of writing 
invented by the Reverend James Evans in 1840. Looking to 
the ftiture, however, the government has decided that the 
Eskimo should be educated in English rather than in his own 
tongue, for this will better enable him to meet and compete 
with the white man. We, the people of Canada, have under- 
taken a vast and continuing project in preparing the Eskimo 
for the future. 

We must fkce the fact that our programme for the Eskimos 
will be expensive. For evidence of this just look at the vast 
distances of the Arctic from the centres of production and 
distribution. Freight rates are inevitably high: in my day one 
ton of coal cost approximately three hundred dollars at the 
most northerly posts, and although today all posts are heated 
with oil heating costs remain about the same. There are no 
trees in the Arctic, therefore every piece of lumber for building 
white men's homes has to be imported, as likewise all food and 
fuel. Already our government is providing some of the 
Eskimos with wooden homes; inevitably all Eskimos will 
eventually be housed in this manner. Yes, indeed, the white 
man's activities in the Arctic are extremely expensive, whether 
such activities be governmental, religious or commercial. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

ARCTIC TRADING 

Whaling is a very ancient industry. It had evidently 
reached Newfoundland from Europe in the fifteenth century. 
During the seventeenth century the Dutch were the leaders, 
but there is no evidence that this industry had reached Davis 
Strait, or in other words our Canadian Arctic, until the early 
eighteenth century, by which time the British had evidently 
assumed leadership. At about this time, the early eighteenth 
century, the sailing ships used in the whaling had grown in 
size to about 200 tons and would carry a crew of about fifty, 
besides six whaleboats, whale-oil vats and other equipment. 
The whole of the eighteenth century and fully three-quarters 
of the nineteenth can be considered as the heyday of the Arctic 
whaling. It is known that since 1817 British whalers had been 
visiting northern Baffin Island and Lancaster Sound. Other 
nations joined in the hunt and at its peak up to 350 ships would 
have been engaged in this industry, some of them in the 
Western Arctic where this trade was slower to develop and 
never reached the magnitude it did in the Eastern Arctic. 

Thus it came about that the whalers (I refer, of course, to 
those hunting the Greenland whale) were the first to make 
commercial contact with the Eskimos. But the whalers were 
not traders. They hired the Eskimos to help in the whaling 
industry. They maintained shore stations with housing for 
their white workers in addition to huge vats where the rendered 
oil would be stored pending shipment to Europe. All this 
necessitated an establishment fully as large as a trading post, 
as well as Eskimo caretakers to look after it when the whalers 
were absent in Europe during the winter months. At gome of 
the larger establishments, such as Kekkerton in Cumberland 
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Gulf, near where the modern Pangnirtung is located, European 
whalers would stay the year round. In such cases the whaling 
station would develop almost into a trading post, for the 
whalers had to maintain merchandise stores to pay their 
workers in kind. Cash payments were certainly of no use to 
the Eskimos, so it would be but a short step from paying in 
kind for labour to trading for furs. 

As far as one can judge the relationships of the whalers and 
the Eskimos were very friendly and mutually satisfactory, 
although some explorers had had unpleasant encounters. 
The whalers, it would seem, treated the Eskimos fairly and 
kindly and taught the handling of small sailing whaleboats, 
a skill the Eskimos have handed down to their children of 
today. The few whalers who occasionally wintered in the 
Arctic would sometimes take Eskimo women to wife. From 
the Eskimo point of view there was nothing particularly wrong 
with this, even if they left the Eskimo wives behind when they 
departed for Europe, and the children of such unions would be 
highly prized and eagerly accepted into the community. 

In the last quarter of the nineteenth century the Arctic 
whaling was on the way out. This was due in part to changing 
trends and developments in Europe and in part to the growing 
scarcity of whales due to over-hunting. Coal oil or kerosene 
was taking the place of whale oil for lamps, and the Europeans 
had not yet developed the margarine industry, a manufactur- 
ing process that could have used the oil. Whalebone, or 
baleen, was used extensively for many years as corset stays 
before the advent of the more modern steel variety until 
finally women gave up the corsets themselves. 

Thus in the opening years of the twentieth century the 
stage was set for the next development in the relationships of 
the Eskimo with the white man: the advent of the missionary, 
the trader, and the law in the persons of the R.C.M.P. officers. 
The missionary would give him the spiritual benefits of our 
civilization, the trader would give him the material benefits, 
and the R.C.M.P. would give him the white man's law. 

But why did the traders not enter the Arctic, or Eskimo 
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Land, sooner than they did? Why was it that a trading 
organization like the Hudson's Bay Company sent ships 
through Eskimo Land (for Hudson Strait is Eskimo Land) fbr 
almost 240 years without establishing a trading post fbr the 
Eskimos? The answer is one of simple economics; the white 
or Arctic fox was of very small value in the European markets 
until about the opening years of the twentieth century. The 
whalers conducted some small trade in white foxes, but they 
could not pay the Eskimos very much for them, and in any 
event this trading was purely a sideline to the main business of 
whaling. The H B G was indeed already trading with the 
Eskimos at such posts as Fort McPherson on the Mackenzie 
River, Churchill, Manitoba, Great Whale River and Fort 
Ghimo, both in northern Quebec. But there again the 
Eskimo trade was incidental, fbr such posts were established on 
the northern fringes of the Indian country for the purpose of 
catering to the Indian and not to the Eskimo trade. 

Until the close of World War II the white fox was the 
principal commodity which the Eskimos had to give in 
exchange for the white man's products. He also had polar 
bear pelts, blue and coloured foxes, sealskins and other odds 
and ends but, by and large, the white fox was the cash income 
for the primitive Eskimo living by the trap-line. And it was 
only when these became commercially valuable that trading 
posts in Eskimo Land were justified. 

In 1909, at Eric Cove, where Henry Hudson had called for 
fresh water three hundred years earlier, Ralph Parsons 
established Wolstenholme post, the first of the definitely Arctic 
posts designed to trade with the Eskimos in white foxes. In 
1911 there followed Chesterfield Inlet and Lake Harbour, the 
latter being district headquarters for the New Hudson Strait 
District until headquarters were moved to St. John's, New- 
foundland, in 1919. Cape Dorset was established in 1913, 
Wakeham Bay in 1914, Baker Lake and Repulse Bay in 1916. 
Meanwhile the first of the Western Arctic posts was established 
in 1915 at Herschel Island by Chris Harding. This post was 
the Western Arctic District and transportation headquarters 
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until 1926. Herschel Island was followed by Shingle Point 
and Baillie Island in 1916, Bernard Harbour in 1917, and 
Cambridge Bay and King William Land in 1923. In the 
Eastern Arctic during this period posts were being established 
from time to time, culminating with Fort Ross on the Bellot 
Strait in 1937. In my day there was a chain of thirty-five 
Arctic posts from Georges River near the eastern entrance of 
Hudson Strait to Tuktuk not far distant from the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River; from Port Harrison in southeastern Hudson 
Bay to Arctic Bay on Admiralty Inlet, the farthest north 
Eskimo post. 

Ralph Parsons, one of the outstanding personalities in the 
history of the modern H B G fur trade, was the man responsible 
for the development of this trade with the Eskimos of the 
eastern and central Arctic, Born at Bay Roberts, Newfound- 
land, in 1881, he was apprenticed to the fur trade on the 
Labrador in 1900. Quite early in his career he must have 
conceived a "vision of empire" which led him to open the 
Arctic to the fur trade. Although the times were propitious 
it was nevertheless a bold step to open trading posts in the 
Arctic where every pound of coal, every stick of lumber and 
almost all food for the staff had to be imported from great 
distances and at great expense. It was a farseeing venture 
too, this opening up of Arctic trading posts in a day when there 
was no wireless communication, no aircraft and none of the 
modern comfortable steam and motor ships of today. More- 
over, permanent commercial establishments planted by H B G 
throughout the Arctic would materially help Canadian claims 
to sovereignty over the Arctic islands, claims still not univer- 
sally acknowledged in the early years of this century. From his 
earliest days Ralph Parsons had the characteristics of leader- 
ship and achievement. He was a disciplinarian who started 
first with the discipline of himself. 

Ralph Parsons started the Arctic trade with district head- 
quarters at Lake Harbour on Hudson Strait, but with the 
passing of time and the development of modern communica- 
tion and travel his headquarters were moved first to St. John's 
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and then to Montreal. In his final years as district manager 
at Montreal he was in charge of practically all of the Com- 
pany's eastern fur trade, both Indian and Eskimo, excepting 
in James Bay. In 1 930 he was appointed Fur Trade Commis- 
sioner, the last of a long line to be known by that title as 
executive head of the fur trade for H B C. Ralph Parsons 
retired in 1 940 and passed away at St. John's on November 24, 
1956. He had served the fur trade powerfully and well in his 
day and was known, at the height of his northward Arctic 
march, as the "King of Baffin Land." 

The first effects of the white man's trade with the Eskimo 
were undoubtedly beneficial, at least from the material point 
of view, for civilization on its material side, as I see it, is a 
continuing effort to earn our daily bread with more and more 
comfort and ease. The hunting equipment which the white 
man gave the Eskimo undoubtedly helped him in procuring 
his food, and some of the comforts, such as tea and tobacco, 
were quite harmless. It is difficult for us today to realize 
what a wonderful beverage tea is for the Eskimo, for he had 
nothing quite like it before he met the European. And if it 
can be a comfort to us in our heated homes, how much more 
so for the Eskimo on the winter trail in a cold land? On the 
other side of the picture, however, we gave the Eskimo, from 
our very earliest contacts, that scourge of the white man^ 
tuberculosis, from the effects of which active governmental 
health measures are only now rescuing him. 

One reason why the earlier trading with the Eskimo was so 
mutually beneficial was that the white fox, which was the 
principal commodity the Eskimo could offer in trade, was 
before the advent of the white man perhaps the most useless 
animal in his country. The primitive Eskimo seldom used 
the pelt, because it was not strong and durable like the seal, 
the bear or the caribou. Moreover, this Arctic fox, depending 
as it did on its fur for warmth, did not have the layers of fkt 
common to other Arctic animals, with the result that the 
Eskimo never ate the flesh or, if he did, only when in straitened 
circumstances. And lo, along comes this foolish white 
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offering tea, tobacco, firearms and other such desirable 
articles for a perfectly worthless pelt ! Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this Arctic fox is subject to very definite cyclic variations 
in numbers, reaching a peak of abundance every four years. 
This cycle and the vagaries of the white man's fur market 
caused the fortunes of the Eskimo to fluctuate, though thanlrg 
to the trading policy of H B C he -was carried over the lean 
years of the white fox cycle. 

Quite early in the days of Arctic fur trading the Eskimo was 
able to purchase water craft. Today motor schooners are 
fairly common throughout the Arctic, and there are numerous 
smaller craft such as thirty-foot powered whale and trap boats, 
not to mention the ubiquitous canoe, sometimes with outboard 
motor, which is replacing the kyak in many places. 

Since the Eskimos were a primitive people with no system 
of counting beyond ten fingers and ten toes, it was necessary 
for the early traders to institute a monetary or counting 
system. This was done by making the "skin" the unit of 
trade, with a value of twenty cents and thus tied to Canadian 
currency at five to the dollar. Competitive traders introduced 
other "skin" units valued at twenty-five and fifty cents. To 
overcome this confusion the H B C, immediately after World 
War II and with the permission of the Canadian Government, 
introduced aluminum "tokens" or counters stamped with the 
numerals five, ten, twenty-five, fifty and one hundred and in 
progressively larger sizes, designed to educate the Eskimo in 
the use of our monetary system. In a very short time the 
Eskimos became accustomed to counting and thinking in terms 
of our currency, so that before I left the Arctic most of them 
were handling their cash with almost the facility we do 
ourselves. 

Arctic trading posts varied in size according to the volume 
of business, but generally consisted of a dwelling for the staff, 
a store, one, two or three warehouses, a coal shed, a dog food 
shed, an Eskimo rest house for overnight winter visitors and 
an ammunition magazine. Every scrap of lumber and 
building material had to be imported, and because of the high 
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price of coal the dwelling was the only heated building at the 
post; in windy weather before the introduction of modern 
insulating materials it too was pretty cool at times. Many a 
cold night would be spent trading in an unheated store, for it 
was the invariable custom of the Eskimos to arrive at the post 
at dusk, trade their furs well into the night, and depart in the 
morning. Yes, trading at the earlier Eskimo posts was quite 
rugged, but all this has now changed, thanks to advanced 
technology and a policy of constant modernization by H B C. 
The present day Arctic trader lives in an oil-heated modern 
home, fully insulated, with electric light, bathroom facilities, 
broadcast radio receiver and two-way radiotelephone com- 
munication. He waits on customers and transacts business 
in a modern heated store and office. 

Trading and trapping in Eskimo Land, as in the provinces 
of Canada, is licensed and controlled by government regula- 
tions, in this case by the Arctic Division of the Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources. There are "open" 
and "closed" seasons for the trapping of furs, and the walrus, 
being an important Eskimo food animal, cannot be taken by 
whites except under permit from the R.C.M.P. and then only 
for the specific purpose of dog food for a team required in the 
pursuit of business. There is an export tax on all furs shipped 
out of the Arctic. 

Just as the average layman often wonders what the 
clergyman does with his time from one Sunday to the next 
when in actual fact he has a very busy schedule, so we are 
inclined to wonder how the Arctic post manager occupies 
himself when he is not trading foxes. The average tourist, 
in the days when the Nascopie carried passengers in the Eastern 
Arctic, was under the impression that the post manager shined 
up his post for the annual visit of the supply ship, when he 
received his new stock of merchandise, checked and stored it 
into his warehouse, then promptly went to sleep until the 
first Eskimo came along with a fox pelt at the opening of the 
trapping season! 

There was much more to it than that. Besides attending 
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to his fundamental duties of merchandising and fur buying, 
with all that those two expressions connote, the manager had 
to live in the Arctic and to provide goods and services to his 
Eskimo customers. The physical upkeep (painting, repair 
and renovation) of the post buildings, boats and equipment 
called fornosmallamountof work and supervision, for if the roof 
blew off in a gale the post manager could not call a carpenter 
on the telephone but had to repair it himself with the assistance 
of his clerk or Eskimo servant. But by far the greater portion 
of the time of the pre- World War II post manager was taken 
up with "native welfare." This included the direction, 
stimulation and co-ordination of the hunting and trapping 
activities of the Eskimos of the settlement with a view to 
helping them to help themselves, and entailed endless hours of 
talking. In an earlier day, too, before the modern nursing 
stations, a good deal of the trader's time would be taken up 
with cuts, wounds and common ailments; and when an 
epidemic hit the settlement he would have a very busy time 
indeed, for not at all posts were there missionaries or R.C.M.P. 
detachments. 

The trader was expected to perform a variety of services 
to governments. He could be called upon to co-operate and 
at times assist in the work of meteorological stations, also to 
serve visiting surveyors, botanists, geologists and other 
scientific expeditions. Vital statistics and family allowances 
were handled on behalf of the R.G.M.P. at posts where there 
were no police detachments. Some meteorological stations 
were actually operated by H B G post managers during the 
war period and there are still a few so conducted. Today the 
picture has changed, for the government has its own agencies 
for all health and welfare activities on behalf of the Eskimos. 
Arctic merchandising is becoming increasingly modern, how- 
ever, and as a consequence demands more time and attention 
in the up-to-date and comfortably heated stores. 

Social life in the Arctic was naturally limited, but like all 
who live outside cities the post manager, his family and staff 
learned to enjoy themselves with leisure-time activities unaided 
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by the bright lights. In recent years northern living has 
become much more attractive. Contacts have increased 
considerably since my day as additional married staff have 
been sent north to man government meteorological and other 
stations. Broadcast radio reception has naturally been a 
great boon, the Company has provided splendid post libraries, 
and many household hobbies help to make the leisure hours 
pass pleasantly. Gardening under glass, believe it or not, is 
quite an absorbing pastime even as far distant as northern 
Baffin Land, and in practically all Arctic homes there are 
potted flowers. 

Time does not hang heavy in the Arctic. There as in the 
city the business of daily living takes its toll of every twenty- 
four hours, and women have homes that demand as much 
attention as post management. The end result may even be 
more satisfying for the northerner than for the city dweller, for 
in cities we tend too often "to chase the shadows and lose the 
substance" of life. 

With the recent tremendous advances in Arctic transporta- 
tion and communication, it is difficult to realize that we are 
not many years removed from the days when the annual supply 
ship was the sole link with the outside world. Until about 
1935 it can be truly said of most Arctic posts, particularly 
those on Baffin Island, that when the annual supply ship 
steamed away after delivering supplies and personnel not a 
whisper reached the outer world until the same ship arrived 
the following summer. No wonder there was eagerness and 
excitement, both for those on board and ashore, when the 
supply ship steamed into harbour after a year of Arctic silence. 
Were they all alive? Ah, yes, the flag is at full mast! Are 
they all well? How did the Eskimos fare? And, most 
important, how many foxes? 

Pages could be written about the hazards, the thrills, the 
romance and heroism of Arctic fur trade transportation, which 
includes not only such notable names as the R.M.S. Nascopie, 
M.S. Fort Severn and M.V. Rupertsland, but a whole fleet of 
smaller craft, from 45-foot Peterhead schooners to thirty-foot 
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open whaleboats, both Company and Eskimo owned. The 
bigger ships secure the headlines but the "little ships" have 
their part to play in this business of Arctic trading. During 
the short summer season they are continually on the move 
walrus hunting, sealing, fishing, staff transfers, freighting, 
rescue and other work, not to mention charters to surveyors 
and other scientific visitors to the Arctic. More than once 
the "little ships" have stepped into the breach in times of 
emergency or disaster to the larger supply vessels, and this too 
sometimes right through the North West Passage. 

Winter dog-team travel is equally important for Arctic 
trade, inasmuch as the Eskimo trapper with a good team and 
strategically located walrus-meat food caches is well equipped 
to make himself and his family economically self-supporting 
a producing member of the community and an asset to any 
country. It is no small part of the trader's summer guidance 
and planning to ensure that the Eskimo has this well-condi- 
tioned team. But, being a free agent in a free state, and 
moreover a customer of the Company, the Eskimo cannot be 
ordered to organize for his own welfare but can only be 
persuaded. Because of its limitations, dog-team transport is 
used for freighting only in emergency, though in my day we 
mined soft coal at Pond Inlet, where some ten tons were 
freighted annually by the Eskimos and their dog-teams a 
distance of seven miles from the open mine to the post. In 
former years, particularly in the Western Arctic, a good deal 
of competitive trading was done by travelling dog-teams, 
though this practice was eventually forbidden by the govern- 
ment as being inimical to the best interests of both the Eskimo 
and the fur trade. Though nowadays most whites travel in 
the Arctic, summer and winter, by air, the dog-team was still 
useful in my day for the post manager on his inspection of 
outposts and native winter camps, but above all for visiting and 
rendering aid to sick or needy Eskimos. 

Although broadcast radio receivers have been used in the 
Arctic since 1922, it was not until 1937, following two years of 
experimentation by S. G. L. Horner, radio technician for 
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H B C, that two-way radio communication was established in 
the Arctic where, due to lack of other means, this new medium 
was much more extensively used than by trading posts farther 
south. Here then was a great step forward in breaking down 
the isolation of the entire northland. The first four stations 
to be established in 1937 were at Gape Smith, Gordon Web- 
ster, Manager; Leaf River, W. G. Calder, Manager; Cape 
Dorset, Ches. Russell, Manager; and Arctic Bay, A. R. Scott, 
Manager. Gradually a network of such stations was estab- 
lished at all H B C northern posts not serviced by government 
radio. They are operated under licence from the Radio 
Division of the Department of Transport and are called 
Private Commercial Radio Stations; they handle public as 
well as H B C traffic. In addition to business reports and 
other fur trade communications, they are used for medical and 
emergency purposes for staff, white residents and Eskimos. 

All radio traffic from the north is routed through various 
government control stations and thence to the nearest land- 
line and so on to destinations the world over. The average 
cost per word is approximately five cents from Winnipeg to 
the majority of Arctic posts. This H B C radio communica- 
tions system has been frequently changed and modernized; 
finally in 1945 the telegraphic key disappeared and the system 
was converted to S.S.B. (single sideband) radiotelephone, the 
H B C being the first organization in Canada to use this 
medium. Today technician Homer has a modern and well- 
equipped H B C laboratory in Winnipeg with an assistant to 
help him to service and maintain this radio network, as well 
as to design, service and maintain the broadcast radio receivers 
that form part of the furnishings provided by H B C for all 
northern staff dwellings. 

Although Pangnirtung post, like all Eskimo posts, is a 
product of the twentieth century, having been established in 
1921, its connection with the whaling industry goes back to the 
eighteenth century. It was here, in my day, that we had a 
remnant of whaling activity, though not for the Greenland 
whale but for the white whale or beluga, sometimes called the 
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porpoise. This is a much smaller mammal, providing about 
350 Ibs. of oil and some 600 Ibs. of meat, with an average 
length of about twelve feet. 

Pangnirtung whaling in my day was quite a small industry, 
though an important activity for the Eskimos during the 
summer season when there was no trapping. The oil was sold 
in the Montreal market to be used in the manufacture of fine 
soaps, while the hides were shipped to England where they 
were manufactured into black and brown porpoise shoelaces 
for the luxury United States trade and sold, I believe, for 
twenty-five cents per pair. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE ESKIMO AND HIS CARVING 

The Eskimo, we may safely assume, has been carving ever 
since he was an Eskimo. Archaeologists are constantly 
amazed at the number and variety of bone, flint, quartz, soap- 
stone, and more particularly ivory carvings unearthed from 
prehistoric campsites which, with modern air transportation 
during the short Arctic summer, are receiving increasing 
attention as the years go by. 

All Eskimo carvings are small in size, and this mainly 
because of tradition and the limitations of his material or the 
limitations of his implements. The most exquisite carvings 
of the Eskimo are of ivory, and this ivory has to come from 
either the walrus or the narwhal. A length of eighteen inches 
with a diameter at the butt of three inches constitutes a very 
large walrus tusk. Narwhal tusks reach a length of seven or 
even eight ffeet, but here again the diameter at the butt would 
seldom exceed three inches. Even caribou antlers present 
great restrictions on sizable carvings. Theoretically there is 
no limitation on the supply or size of blocks of soapstone or 
steatite. But soapstone is found in relatively scattered 
pockets throughout the Arctic, very often at a distance from 
Eskimo hunting encampments, and even when it is readily 
available in considerable volume there are strict limitations 
as to the quarrying that can be done with an axe or other such 
primitive implement. 

White men have always marvelled at the care and skill 
displayed by the Eskimo in preparing his ivory carvings, 
most of which were intimately concerned with the needs of 
his everyday life. From the raw ivory he carved amulets, 
arrows and arrow-heads, ice chisels, needles and needle-cases, 
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sled shoeing, thimbles, toggles for dog harness, toys and many 
other articles. Many a long winter night would be spent in 
the igloo fashioning these various carvings, the majority of 
which would follow animal or human forms. In earlier times 
most of the incised decoration would follow a geometrical 
pattern, but after the iron tools were acquired from the 
Europeans this art blossomed with vivid scenes of daily life. 

From caribou antlers the primitive Eskimos used to carve 
harpoons and arrow-heads, besides handles for dog whips and 
various other implements. From flint and quartz they would 
fashion spear-heads, knife blades and skin scrapers; from 
slate they would carve single and doubled-edged knives, 
including the famous ulu or woman's knife; from soapstone or 
steatite they would carve the famous kudloo or Eskimo lamp, 
also cooking pots and other culinary utensils. We cannot help 
admiring the primitive Eskimos for their resourcefulness in 
equipping themselves with so many serviceable articles from 
extremely limited means, and we marvel that a people living in 
what we would call a harsh and inhospitable environment 
should foster a love of art and display high talents in sculpture 
and carving. 

We read and hear a good deal today about the commer- 
cialization of the Eskimos' art. What we have to keep in 
mind is that ever since his first contacts with the early Arctic 
explorers the Eskimo has been exchanging his carvings for the 
white man's products. This exchange would be on a very 
limited scale until, with the opening of the present century, 
came the trader, the missionary and in the initial stages the 
very few representatives of the white man's government, 
mainly Royal Canadian Mounted Police personnel. 

The trader, as would be expected, was the first to try to 
develop this commercialization of the Eskimo carvings. The 
reason for this was obvious, because anything that would 
increase the earnings of the Eskimos, particularly during the 
summer season when trapping was discontinued, would be 
to the mutual advantage of both the trader and his Eskimo 
customer. As far as I can judge, however, this trade in 
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ivory carvings was never very extensive; I feel safe in estimating 
that at its peak it never amounted to more than three or four 
thousands of dollars per annum. A demand for Eskimo 
carvings had never been created, and even if such demand 
had existed there was one definitely limiting factor, namdy 
the supply of ivory walrus tusks. After all, only a limited 
number of walrus were killed for food by the Eskimos each 
year. The Eskimo required many of the tusks for his hunting 
weapons and other implements, thus further limiting the 
supply of tusks for artistic carving. Today, with a diminishing 
supply of walrus and consequently of walrus tusks, this trade 
in ivory carvings has reached almost the vanishing point. 
For, be it noted, the narwhal tusk is not at all suited for the 
decorative carving art, for it is a low-grade ivory, not to be 
classed with that of the elephant. Not only does it have the 
size limitations already mentioned, but it has a spiral twist 
which greatly limits its usefulness. 

We now come to the modern, or post-World War II 
development of the Eskimo soapstone or steatite carving. I 
am particularly interested in this phase because I was still 
actively engaged in Eskimo or Arctic trading when this 
development took place. Generally speaking the Hudson's 
Bay Company and other traders in the Arctic were always able 
to dispose of the limited supply of Eskimo ivory carvings, 
though at times with considerable difficulty. In modern 
merchandising parlance, the problem with the Eskimo ivory 
carvings was that there was no volume and no continuity of 
supply, hence no opportunity to build up a demand or to 
cultivate a market. With soapstone carvings the circum- 
stances were entirely different, for at least there was a relatively 
abundant supply of the raw material, steatite. The Eskimos, 
whether they could sell the steatite carvings or not, have 
always used this medium for small figures animals, imple- 
ments and humans just for the joy of creative art. But there 
was never any demand for such steatite carvings. Figuratively 
speaking, one could hardly give them away. I know whereof 
I speak, because at that time I was supervisor of the Eskimo 
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trading posts in the Eastern Arctic for H B G. It was to our 
interest to develop this trade for the benefit of our Eskimo 
customers, but neither I nor any of my associates were able to 
create a demand or to find a sizeable market. 

The break came in 1949 when the Canadian Handicrafts 
Guild sent their representative, James Houston, an artist in 
his own right, to live at the H B G post at Port Harrison on 
Hudson Bay with a view to studying and developing the 
Eskimo art of carving steatite. In this work he had the active 
co-operation of Norman Ross, manager of Port Harrison at 
that time, who carried on the pioneering work after Houston 
moved on to other fields. Houston did no carving himself, 
but he helped the Eskimos by sketches and drawings that 
would illustrate the possibilities of the steatite carving art. 
At first some attention was given to functional art ash trays, 
book ends and the like which would be useful to the white 
man in his home. Fortunately, however, there was no great 
demand for this type of art, with the result that the Eskimo was 
encouraged in what might be described as his native art. 

If he had been set to developing merely functional art 
for an alien civilization the Eskimo would have become a mere 
copyist, competing with cheap and more effective factory 
products. In delineating the people, the wildlife and the 
scenes of his native habitat, however, he becomes a really 
creative artist. His is a living art, for he carves what he knows 
and what interests him. 

In fact, and unless requested to do so by the white man, 
the Eskimo is the very antithesis of a copyist. Mass produc- 
tion is alien to his nature. For instance, one might ask an 
Eskimo to carve the figure of an Arctic fox. In his own good 
time he will duly present you with the carving. It might be of 
such delightful form or proportion that you might ask him 
to do another. His reaction is one of surprise. Why carve 
another figure? He has already shown you that he can carve 
the Arctic fox! And mere repetition is not art. In his own 
time, and when the spirit moves, he will no doubt again carve 
the Arctic fox, but it will be in a different pose or perhaps a 
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recent scene from his daily life pertaining to this animal. 
Certainly it will not be a mere copy of the original carving. 

Mr. Houston's work, however, was not only to guide and 
encourage the Eskimo artist but also to assist the Hudson's 
Bay Company managers to evaluate and purchase the offerings 
on behalf of the Canadian Handicrafts Guild. It was under 
this stimulus that some of the better carvers were encouraged 
to increase the size of their sculptures, of which larger pieces 
many are to be seen on display today. This is a new departure 
for the Eskimo because, essentially and historically, he is a 
carver in miniature. 

Visiting the Eskimo carvers in their own habitat to encour- 
age and guide them in their art was only one part of the good 
work done by the Canadian Handicrafts Guild. Their 
outstanding contribution to the cause of Eskimo art was to 
publicize it, through their own organization across Canada 
and also by sending Mr. Houston to lecture on the subject 
across Canada and in the United States. I have always given 
great credit to the Guild for this fine work, which not only 
benefited the Eskimos artistically and materially but, by 
displaying and selling the carvings across Canada, has enriched 
Canadian living with the products of a truly native and 
primitive art. 

Realizing the importance of this development of the 
carving art for the material well-being of the Eskimo, the 
Arctic Division of the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, a branch of our federal government, came 
into the picture and took an active and continuing interest. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Houston was subsequently employed 
by them and made several visits and sojourns in the Arctic 
relative to the development of the artistic talents of the 
Eskimo, not only in carving, but in other directions as well. 
Government participation vastly increased the scope of 
publicity for Eskimo carvings. It may be recalled that 
Her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth II, when visiting Canada as 
Princess Elizabeth in 1951, was presented with Eskimo 
carvings. Then it was possible too for the government of 
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Canada to introduce the Eskimo carvings to embassies and 
consulates in foreign lands, through them to enlist the interest 
of museums and art dealers in various parts of the world. 

Financially, this modern development of the Eskimo 
carving art had a very modest beginning, for Mr. Houston 
went north in 1949 with only a one-thousand-dollar letter of 
credit on the H B C from the Canadian Handicrafts Guild. 
This was gradually increased over the years, and quite early 
in the development the H B C took over the entire financing 
of the project. They purchased the carvings on behalf of the 
Guild, stored them for lengthy periods until shipment could 
be made, and packed them for shipment. This last was no 
small task considering the fragile nature of many of the objects. 
In actual fact, special wooden cases and packing material 
had to be shipped into the Arctic for this purpose, and even so 
breakage in transit was and continues to be a source of trouble 
and loss. Next, and of course only during the summer 
shipping season, the carvings were shipped to railhead at 
Churchill, and thence by rail to Hudson's Bay House in 
Winnipeg, where they are distributed according to prior 
agreement with the Canadian Handicrafts Guild. With this 
financing and handling arrangement, the Guild pays for the 
carvings only after they have been delivered, opened and 
checked. Today this co-operative enterprise has reached 
considerable volume and the present practice is for one-half 
of the entire summer shipment to go directly to the Guild 
headquarters in Montreal where the Guild controls the eastern 
Canadian and U.S. market. The other half is retained at 
Hudson's Bay House, Winnipeg, to be sorted and distributed 
by H B C for the central and western market. 

It seems likely that in the Arctic we have a higher propor- 
tion of latent artistic skill tha" in most parts of Canada. 
Long may this Eskimo art continue and thrive! 



CHAPTER XXV 

NA SCO PIE VOYAGES 

In 1937, the year I was appointed to the charge of the 
Eastern Arctic District, the R.M.S. Nascopie was the Hudson's 
Bay Company supply ship for all posts on Baffin Island, 
Southampton Island, Ungava Bay, Hudson Strait and the east 
coast of Hudson Bay as far south as Port Harrison. Her 
primary purpose was to supply H B C trading posts in the 
Eastern Arctic and to transfer personnel to and from these 
units, either within the Arctic itself or to and from civilization. 
In addition, she was under contract to carry the personnel of 
the government Eastern Arctic Patrol, besides government 
freight and passengers, to and from the Arctic. Missionary 
personnel and supplies were also carried as well as tourist 
passengers when space was available. 

The steamship Nascopie, named for the Nascapi Indian tribe 
of the interior Labrador peninsula, was built at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne with an especially strengthened hull to withstand ice 
pressures on the Newfoundland scaling and in Arctic naviga- 
tion. She was of 2,500 tons gross register and 1,591 net, 
286 feet long, 44 feet beam and about 20 feet draught. She 
carried a crew of around forty-five to fifty on the Arctic 
voyages. This large crew was necessary because there are no 
wharves or similar unloading facilities in the Arctic; the ship 
had to anchor offshore, where the crew would unload all cargo 
and convey it to shore in two motor cargo scows of five-ton 
capacity. Additional stewards were also required to provide 
table and cabin service for the passengers. In 1933, when the 
H B C contracted to carry the government personnel in the 
Arctic, passenger cabins between decks were installed and she 
was licensed to carry a total of fifty, though it was seldom 
she carried more than forty-five. 
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Captain T. F. Smdlie, O.B.E., a veteran Arctic navigator, 
was in command of the Nascopie for nine of the eleven annual 
voyages I made in her. He was one of the few living mariners 
with both a sailing and steamship master's certificate and 
was a life member of the Honourable Company of Master 
Mariners. He has told his story in his book Arctic Command^ 
which in addition to his story on Arctic navigation gives 
interesting sidelights on the transitional period from sail to 
steam. On many a wild and stormy Arctic night it has given 
me, as I know it has others, a very comfbrtable feeling to 
know that Captain Smellie was on the bridge. 

The Eastern Arctic Patrol was the official government 
party on the Noscopie, making the annual patrol on behalf of 
the Northwest Territories Administration, charged with the 
oversight of all matters pertaining to the health and welfare 
of the Eskimos, the development of the Arctic postal service, 
the pursuit of Arctic scientific research and related subjects. 
In 1937, in addition to the officer in charge and the medical 
officer, there were two representatives of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, two camera men, two geodesists, a 
postmaster, an astronomer, a biologist, an historian, a radio 
engineer, an ichthyologist and a physiographer fifteen in all. 

Major D. L. McKeand, M.C., was officer in charge of the 
Eastern Arctic Patrol during most of the time I was voyaging 
in the Arctic, and he represented the Northwest Territories 
Administration. A veteran of the Boer War and World War I, 
Major McKeand started out in life as a banker but came into 
the civil service after World War I and in his day was an 
authority on all government affairs relating to Arctic adminis- 
tration. He was a skilful raconteur who could enliven many 
an hour at the captain's table by describing incidents from a 
rich and varied life. 

The annual sailing of the Nascopie was always a newsworthy 
event in the port of Montreal, and 1937 was no exception 
when, at ten o'clock on the morning of July 10, bravely dressed 
out for the occasion, she sailed away with a large gathering to 
see her off, including reporters and photographers who would 
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write up the event. Ships saluted her and sirens blew, for in 
1937 the Arctic was still remote and forbidding and the brave 
ship which each summer went "farthest north" caught the 
imagination. 

The Arctic voyages of the Nascopie held a fascination for 
most people, as certainly they did for me, for I consider myself 
fortunate to have seen this annual supply ship stage in the 
development of the Arctic for Canada. But they had their 
limitations for all those who had work to do at the various 
settlements doctors, dentists, missionaries, scientists, govern- 
ment administrators, etc. for although a normal voyage 
would last from eighty to ninety days, the stops at ports of call 
were sometimes as short as twelve hours and seldom more than 
forty-eight; the length of stay was usually governed by the 
tonnage of cargo to be handled. The supply ship was usually 
racing against time. She could not enter the Arctic too early 
in the summer season because of the old ice and she had to be 
homeward bound before the new ice started to form in the 
autumn. There were inevitable delays due to bad weather 
and heavy ice conditions. 

Today, when people fly in and out of the Arctic in a matter 
of hours, it is difficult to appreciate the degree of festive excite- 
ment, for whites and Eskimos alike, occasioned by the annual 
call of the supply ship which, until the advent of two-way 
radio communication in 1937 was, for most posts, the sole link 
with the outside world. Letters, newspapers, magazines, 
books and Christmas parcels came with the supply ship. 
Most important were the precious supplies from "outside" to 
sustain life in the Arctic for another winter. No wonder the 
Eskimos men, women and children pitched in with a will 
and enjoyed their stevedoring as they would a picnic. The 
Nascopie too was "open house" at all ports of call and many a 
sumptuous meal was enjoyed by the white residents and their 
families. The Eskimos too would be entertained, but because 
of their numbers they would have a picnic "mug-up" on deck. 

Due to the time limitations at each port of call and the fact 
that I then held a supervisory position, I was not privileged to 
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have such close business associations with the Eskimos as with 
the Indians of the south. Nevertheless I met many outstanding 
and worthy Eskimos, two of whom come readily to mind 
John Ell who piloted the Nascopie in and out of Coral Harbour 
on Southampton Island and Navolio who was the pilot for 
Lake Harbour. The latter had the distinction of piloting 
H.M.S. Scarborough (Commander F. R. Baxter) when this 
man-of-war visited Lake Harbour in 1937. I was told a story 
about this John Ell who, I understand, had two wives in pre- 
missionary days, one young and one old. When the missionary 
persuaded John that he should become monogamous he gave 
up the old and kept the young! 

The Eskimos, like most primitive peoples, are keen-eyed 
and observant, ever ready to seize on peculiarities to use as 
nicknames to whites and Eskimos alike. On my first voyage 
on the Nascopie I was wearing an H B C blanket coat. It 
was still a good garment though its original drab grey had 
become mottled through the action of salt spray while sailing 
in James Bay on the M.K. Fort Churchill. So the Eskimos 
promptly dubbed me "Old Blanket," a name which I fre- 
quently use in signing my name in Eskimo syllables. For be it 
noted, dear reader, it is "Old Blanket" and not "Wet Blanket !" 

Steaming south on Prince Regent Inlet on September 1, 
1 937, 1 entered on one of the thrilling highlights of my fur trade 
career, the establishment of an H B C trading post on the 
Bellot Strait, the connecting link in the North West Passage, 
to be named Fort Ross in honour of the two brother explorers 
who gained fame in this very area. The itineraries of two 
vessels had been drawn up in Hudson's Bay House, Winnipeg, 
in February; one, the R.M.S. Nascopie, would approach from 
the east, and the motor schooner Aklavik would come in from 
the Western Arctic to exchange furs and cargo at the eastern 
end of the Bellot Strait on a rendezvous date set for Sep- 
tember 1 another step forward in the long history of the 
North West Passage to the Orient ! So here we were, steaming 
into a veritable no-man's-land, the first steel-hulled ship ever 
to enter these parts, and the first ship of any kind in seventy- 
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eight years. For the last ship to sail these waters was the Fox, 
when in 1859 Captain Sir Leopold McClintock, after wintering 
in Port Kennedy at the mouth of the Bellot Strait and by dog- 
team discovering relics of the ill-fated Franklin Expedition, 
sailed away on the return to England. 

Well, believe it or not, 6,000 miles and fifty-five days out of 
Montreal, through ice, fog and storm, the R.M.S. Nascopie 
dropped anchor off Brentford Bay at the eastern entrance of 
the Bellot Strait at 2.30 P.M. on September 1! Captain 
Smellie, accompanied by the late Paddy Gibson and me, set 
off immediately in one of the ship's cargo scows to take sound- 
ings and to reconnoitre. As a result, the captain found a 
better entrance than the originally accepted one off Possession 
Point. With regard to a possible post site, it was found that 
Depot Bay was as good as any, being fully up to the report 
given of it by McClintock in his journal so many years ago. 

Thursday, September 2, 1937, was an historic day. 
R.M.S. Nascopie was under way at 4 A.M. and after cautiously 
approaching the coast dropped anchor at 7.30 A.M. to allow 
Captain Smellie to take more soundings and to set out marker 
buoys. During this operation one of the seamen, in the act 
of throwing out one of the buoys, threw himself overboard as 
well! However, he was quickly hauled on board. The 
captain, in his wisdom, had taken the precaution to have just 
the right kind of medicine on hand for such an emergency 
the sailor was quickly revived with Hudson's Bay rum! 
Gibson and I accompanied the captain on this survey and were 
left ashore while the captain returned to bring in the ship. 
The final selection of the post site, and the location of the 
various buildings, was made by Gibson and me about ten on 
the morning of September 2. 

In the meantime Captain Smellie had returned to his ship, 
and the R.M.S. Nascopie was slowly approaching the selected 
anchorage while Gibson and I were watching from on shore. 
It was a thrilling experience to watch a famous ship steam in 
to disturb the serenity and stillness of that vast and silent 
Arctic land. But this was not all, for while we watched with 
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rapt attention the M.S. Aklavik from the Western Arctic, under 
the Command of'E. J. (Scotty) Gall, with Patsy Klengenberg, 
J. R. Ford and Eskimo Tommy as his crew, hove in sight after 
steaming through the Bellot Strait from west to east! The 
Nascopie dropped anchor in Depot Bay at 11 A.M., and fifteen 
minutes later the Aklavik tied up alongside of her. Thus did 
east meet west on the Bellot Strait and all was well! 

But there was no time for celebrations, for much work had 
to be done during the short week the Nascopie would stay in 
Depot Bay. There was a heavy cargo to unload, including 
building materials, furnishings and equipment fbr a staff 
dwelling, a store and two warehouses. The unloaded cargo, 
at least the perishable portion, should be under cover inside 
the larger warehouse and the staff dwelling covered in and 
habitable before we left. Immediately after lunch, therefore, 
the carpenter gang, consisting mostly of fur traders from the 
Nascopie passenger list under direction of ship's carpenter 
Clem James, went ashore with a load of lumber, and by dusk 
they had the foundation of the dwelling laid and the floor on. 

For six days the work went on morning, noon and night. 
All hands worked like Trojans, for there was much to do and 
very few Eskimos yet at the new post to help out. The hours 
were long; the carpenter gang were called at 4.45 A.M. and 
after breakfast on board were ashore and at work by six, 
continuing, with time out for shore meals, until dusk at nine 
or later in the evening. The weather on the whole was very 
unfavourable wet, sleety and cold. Our passengers from 
sunnier climes to the south were very favourably impressed 
with the speed, energy and cheerful co-operation shown by all. 
After the cargo was unloaded, additional crewmen were 
available fbr shore carpentry work and Captain Smellie had 
them all well organized to carry on the work, ashore and afloat. 

Late in the evening of this same September 2, Post Manager 
L. A. Learmonth, accompanied by apprentice Sturrock, 
arrived on board the Nascopie, having crossed the Bellot Strait 
in a sixteen-foot canoe with outboard motor! They had 
started out from King William Land post with a motor whale- 
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boat, but failing to get through the Bellot Strait on account of 
ice they found a crossing on the northern tip of Boothia 
Peninsula over which they carried their canoe and thus 
reached the Eastern Arctic waters. It was a hard and 
gruelling trip that few would have undertaken, but for Lear- 
month it was routine and for Sturrock it was definitely an 
Arctic experience. 

Meanwhile the ship's engineers, under Chief Sydney 
Thomas, overhauled the engines of the 45-foot motor schooner 
Seal which we had carried on deck from Port Harrison for the 
new Fort Ross post. Next they undertook extensive repairs 
to the gears, shaft and propeller of the M.B. AJdaoik to prepare 
her for the return westbound trip through the Bellot Strait. 
After her machinery had been repaired, the Seal was hoisted 
overboard by the ship's heavy derrick, and by way of a trial 
run Major McKeand, accompanied by Superintendent 
Fletcher, Physiographer D. A. Nichols, Cameraman Finnic 
and other passengers, guided by L. A. Learmonth with a crew 
of Eskimos, set out early on the morning of the 4th to make 
contact with a camp of Boothia Eskimos about fifteen miles 
distant to the south of Bellot Strait. This Eskimo group had 
had very few contacts with whites so that the trip was of 
mutual satisfaction to all concerned. Three representative 
Eskimos were brought back to the Nascopie and shown over the 
ship by Captain Smellie. Needless to say they were duly 
impressed, for they had never imagined that the white man 
could build such a large oomiak (boat). 

The Aklavik was beached to allow the engineers to execute 
repairs to her propeller, and when all repairs had been com- 
pleted a trial run was made through the Bellot Strait by Major 
McKeand and other passengers. They were obliged to turn 
back half-way on account of ice but all on board enjoyed a 
great thrill from steaming in the Bellot Strait on the seventy- 
ninth anniversary of McClintock's passage, for history records 
that McClintock, after repeated attempts, finally got clear 
through the strait on September 6, 1 858. Another thrill was a 
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visit to the cove where McGlintock had wintered in that same 
September of 1858. 

By nightfall of September 7 the dwelling was sufficiently 
advanced as to be habitable, the larger warehouse was com- 
pletely closed in and most of the freight stowed inside. The 
H B G flag was raised and smoke was rising from the chimney. 
Unfortunately a snowstorm developed overnight, preventing 
an early morning sailing. We were able to up anchor and 
sail away, however, in clearing weather, at 6.30 P.M. the next 
day. Fort Ross was on the map and another pioneering job 
done by the "men of the Hudson's Bay." 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE END OF AN ERA 

Today Arctic cargoes have vastly increased, to the extent 
of being reckoned in thousands of tons as against hundreds of 
tons in my day. More and bigger ships sail into the Arctic 
every summer, but they are cargo ships pure and simple, for 
with but rare exceptions Arctic passengers in, out or through- 
out the boreal regions travel by air. Gone is the one-ship 
once-a-year type of service supplying all human and material 
needs for life in the vast northern regions. 

Although the Nascopie voyages in my time followed the same 
general itinerary, they were never identical, for there was 
endless variation brought about by elemental and human 
factors. There was life, there was romance, aye, and some- 
times there was tragedy. For the good ship Nascopie had her 
vital statistics births, marriages and deaths. Many a 
romance started on the old ship, later to be brought to fruition. 
As one of many such instances, there comes to mind the case 
of the R.C.M. policeman returning to the Arctic from furlough 
who fell in love with one of the passengers making the voyage 
from Montreal to Churchill. By the time we sailed away 
from Churchill the lady was weeping on shore and the Mountie 
was almost in similar condition on the ship both waving fond 
farewells ! We comforted the stricken swain, suggesting that 
he would recover as no doubt he had done before. "Oh, no," 
said he, "this is the real thing T And indeed it was, for two 
summers later the bride came north on the Nascopie, and they 
were married on board by the late Bishop A. L. Fleming in 
what was the farthest north wedding ceremony in the annals 
of this old ship. 

It was a Revillon trader, the late Thomas Bell of Rupert's 
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House, who gave us the conundrum, "When is a business not a 
business?" The answer being, "When it is a fur trade." 
There is a good deal of truth in this, for most traders of an 
earlier day had to concern themselves in the personal affairs 
of their confreres and subordinates to an extent unknown in 
other businesses, but like all unselfish service it brought its own 
rewards, adding interest and often excitement to the daily 
round. 

Consider the story of Post Manager A. R. Scott in charge 
of Arctic Bay, north Baffin Island, the farthest north H B G 
post. He had been home in Peterhead, Scotland, on furlough 
in 1936, and like all good Scots he went courting. At Arctic 
Bay in 1937 he received the second of the pioneering Private 
Commercial Radio Stations to be established on Baffin Island 
that year. And what do you think was one of the first mes- 
sages he sent out over his new wireless station? Nothing less 
than a proposal of marriage to his girl friend in Peterhead ! 
Her reply was brief and to the point. "I'm coming!" Or 
words to that effect. 

The next step was for Scott figuratively to pass the- ball 
to me at my headquarters in Winnipeg, though needless to say 
I was very glad to pick up and carry on from there. It was 
my pleasant duty, therefore, to attend to all the details on 
behalf of Scott, who because of his isolation was unable to do 
so himself. First came the engagement ring, then trans- 
portation across the ocean from Peterhead to Montreal, by rail 
to Winnipeg and to Churchill and finally on the Nascopie to 
Arctic Bay. There was shopping in Winnipeg and advice from 
H B C ladies on what to take and what not to take for the 
bride's first winter in the Arctic. 

While all this was going on the bridegroom sent me a 
radiogram stating that he would like to give his bride a fur 
coat as a wedding gift. Now a fashionable fur garment is 
not very practical for an isolated Arctic post, particularly as 
there were no other ladies at Arctic Bay to admire or envy it. 
Therefore it was my duty, as I thought, to explain this to the 
bride, pointing out that she might wear the garment occasion- 
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ally while on the Nascopie but that for the outdoors in the 
Arctic she would require something more Eskimo-like and 
more practical. Meanwhile the fur coat would have to be 
stored and cared for, all the while subjected to wear and tear. 
The proper time for a fur coat, I pointed out, was when she 
came out on furlough in two years 5 time. My suggestion was 
accepted. 

In due course the bride arrived at Arctic Bay and the 
wedding ceremony, performed by the Right Reverend A. L. 
Fleming, Bishop of the Arctic, took place in the saloon of the 
Nascopie on August 29, 1938. In July, 1939, just before we 
sailed from Montreal, the big excitement was the arrival of a 
baby daughter for Mr. and Mrs. Scott, the farthest north 
white baby to that date. This event created quite a ripple in 
the press, for as I have already pointed out the Arctic was still 
remote and forbidding. So there was shopping for the Arctic 
Bay baby, again by courtesy of the H B G ladies. In 1 939 the 
Scotts came out on furlough, but alas, men being what they 
are, the bold hero of 1937 had lost some of his ardour regarding 
the fur coat! I put up a strong argument on behalf of Mrs. 
Scott, however, and she duly received the garment. When is 
a business not a business? 

Thursday, August 18, 1938, broke beautiful, clear and calm 
on Hudson Strait, but it was to be a tragic day for R.M.S. 
Nascopie. Early that morning Able Seaman Isaac Mercer of 
Newfoundland slipped from the rigging, and almost clearing 
the ship into the sea struck his head on the iron railing and 
suffered a severe head concussion. The accident was a 
mystery, as the weather was clear and the sea a glassy calm. 
Mercer was known to be one of the most careful and efficient 
seamen on the ship. However it may have happened, he 
slipped his hand hold and fell with his legs still more or less 
grasping the rigging, his head falling first to hit the rail. A 
few more inches and he would have cleared the rail into the 
sea and thus have been saved. Doctor Rogers, the ship's 
surgeon, and Bishop Fleming were quickly on the scene but 
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in a few moments Able Seaman Mercer had passed beyond 
human aid. 

The service of burial at sea was solemn and impressive, the 
traditional flag-draped mariner's shroud being laid across the 
captain's gig on the starboard side of the after deck with four 
seamen as pallbearers and Bishop Fleming conducting the 
service. With Captain Smellie directing, all officers and crew 
who could be spared were in attendance, while the Mounties 
in full dress uniform gave a very impressive and colourful 
touch to the obsequies. With the passengers grouped about, 
the ship's engines were stopped and the bell tolled. The 
burial service commenced with the singing of a hymn, Bishop 
Fleming recited the prayers, and Major McKeand read the 
lesson. With the words of committal at a signal from the 
captain, all that was mortal of Seaman Mercer was consigned 
to the deep. It was a sad but impressive occasion, the first 
loss of a crew member Captain Smellie had suffered in his 
thirty years in command of various ships. 

While at Lake Harbour the previous day we had taken on 
board a few Eskimo families to be transferred to Arctic Bay 
and Fort Ross. It seems strange that it should happen so, 
but at approximately the same time as the burial service was 
being held a baby boy was born to one of the Eskimo mothers. 

Weather and ice conditions could make a tremendous 
difference to the expeditious operation of the annual Arctic 
voyage. I have already indicated that the 1937 season was, 
on the whole, altogether pleasant as far as weather, ice and 
other navigational hazards were concerned. The 1939 
season on the other hand was mostly cold and disagreeable, 
with more than the normal delays by field ice. That season 
Craig Harbour, the R.C.M.P. detachment on Ellesmere 
Island, presented a wintry appearance, with the harbour 
packed ftdl of ice and the surrounding hills covered with new 
snow. The two Mounties with their Eskimo servants had 
great difficulty in getting out to the ship over the broken 
harbour ice and dragging a light boat with them. For two 
days it was impossible to land any cargo, but about five on the 
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evening of the third day Inspector D. J. Martin of the 
R.C.M.P. was able with his men to get ashore in the opening 
icepack. The cargo scows were hastily hoisted overboard and 
two scow-loads of freight, the total for Craig Harbour, went 
ashore through the ice leads. Fortunate it was that only two 
scow-loads had to be landed, for no sooner was this accom- 
plished than the ice closed in again and it was with difficulty 
that the second scow was brought on board. 

We were not long away from Craig Harbour on the 1939 
voyage when we ran into a blinding snowstorm followed in the 
afternoon by a rising wind which reached gale force during 
the night. The following day was spent in riding out a gale 
of north wind in Lancaster Sound. It was a miserable, cold 
day, quite a blizzard in fact, and although our good ship rode 
the gale very well it was almost too rough to do any paper 
work on board. Very few of the passengers were moving 
about and even those who were not seasick kept to their berths 
for safety. Our canine passengers, some twenty-eight Eskimo 
dogs being taken from Cape Dorset to Fort Ross, had rather a 
miserable time of it. Some of them were seasick too, so they 
had rather a dog's life of it. 

The following Sunday, having stopped in the ice during 
the night, we were under way early on Monday morning in 
Prince Regent Inlet, passing through both light and heavy ice, 
finally becoming stuck fast at 2 P.M. The wind had been 
rising throughout the day until toward evening it developed 
into a regular blizzard with snowdrifts piled on deck. It was 
an eerie sensation that dark night in the polar ice, with the 
wind howling and whistling through the rigging and the ship 
perfectly steady in the ice. But what a sight the following 
morning! Here we were, our little ship stuck fast in the ice, 
the drifting snow having filled the interstices in the rough ice 
hummocks so that there was not a drop of water to be seen 
anywhere; we appeared to be in the midst of a vast, white, 
motionless ocean of snow. 

To all appearances we were there to stay. A great amount 
of snow was piled on the decks, keeping the sailors busy with 
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their shovels. The hot and cold water system of the ship 
was frozen and all donkey and anchor engines had to be kept 
slowly turning over to prevent them from freezing. Truly it 
was a bleak and wintry outlook; our passengers could have no 
doubts as to where they were in the Arctic! The situation 
was not as desperate as it looked, however, or as it would 
have been two or three weeks later, for the date was only 
August 28. Even in Prince Regent Inlet it was too early to 
freeze up fbr the winter. With the afternoon change of tide 
the field ice gradually opened up and we were able to get 
under way. After passing, with difficulty, through some of 
the heaviest ice of the voyage, we reached Fort Ross the 
following day. 

But the granddaddy of all storms was one off Greenland in 
November, 1942. This was a wartime voyage, the Nascopie 
being burdened with extra work, mainly fbr governmental 
purposes, and it proved to be the longest on record, 135 days 
from Montreal back to Port Alfred on the Saguenay River 
with a load of cryolite from Greenland. To make matters 
worse, we had been unable to get into Fort Ross because of 
heavy ice and wintry conditions. We had finished unloading 
the last parcel of cargo at Pangnirtung, Baffin Island, and had 
steamed almost due east to Ivigtut, Greenland, to load 
cryolite for the aluminum plant at Arvida. 

Because of the innumerable delays and the steaming for 
days through heavy ice, we were short of bunker coal. This 
was not an abundant commodity in wartime Greenland, but 
Captain Smellie was able to secure a limited supply from 
Julianehaab, near the southern tip of Greenland, so south we 
steamed to load at this interesting port. We came north 
again under wartime escort, the night being moonlight and 
the weather (as Newfoundland sailors say) quite civil. About 
six in the morning we were hove-to off Ivigtut awaiting 
daylight to enter port, for there were no navigation lights or 
other aids and November daylight in these northern latitudes 
does not break until after nine in the morning. 

During this interval of waiting a violent snowstorm 
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developed, and by the time I wandered down on the main 
deck to await the breakfast call our ship was rolling heavily. 
As was my custom I called on the purser to wish him a 
pleasant good-morning, and was shocked to find him using 
the most vituperative language, mainly directed against the 
weather! It would appear that the first officer, coming off 
watch, had called in to tell the purser that the captain had 
decided to put out to sea and run before the storm. It was too 
dangerous in such a storm to await daylight hanging around 
the entrance to Ivigtut in these rock-strewn waters. And, said 
the purser, we had been long enough at sea already, and dear 
only knows how long we would be out in the storm. I 
naturally remonstrated with the gentleman, pointing out the 
unbecoming language and reminding hi of what our 
confreres would be saying back in Hudson's Bay House. 
What would they be saying? They would be remarking about 
those lucky bounders, the purser and Anderson, yachting in 
the Arctic! "Now," said I to the purser, "just have a look 
around you. For this is the blankety-blank yachting!" 

We had a full turnout for breakfast, but such was the 
increasing tempo of the storm that by the time the meal was 
over the saloon was a shambles. Silverware, cutlery, dishes 
and all the paraphernalia of well-appointed tables were rolling 
back and forth in indescribable confusion! And that was 
the last formal meal for days ! A few very few brave souls 
would repair to the saloon at mealtimes. Naturally no 
tables were set, and a typical lunch would consist of one 
steward handing you a large earthenware mug, a second 
steward passing you a few soda crackers, and a third carrying 
a large jug of soup from which, with difficulty, he would fill 
your mug while you would both be trying to synchronize with 
the violent rolling of the ship. There we would sit, wedging 
together to keep from rolling off the settee, between times 
drinking 'Our soup and munching our biscuits! 

The Nascopu was in ideal condition for rolling. Save for a 
few bales of fiirs and some barrels of porpoise oil from Pang- 
nirtung, she was practically an empty ship and light on 
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bunkers to boot. She had her two heavy cargo scows on the 
foredeck, her wartime life-rafts on the rigging, a 3.7-inch naval 
gun aft, and an anti-aircraft gun amidships. During the 
course of the storm one steward was stunned, an infant fell 
from a top bunk (fortunately unhurt) and the cook was 
miraculously saved from being washed overboard. Mean- 
while our ship was rolling rails under in wind squalls up to 
ninety miles per hour velocity, so that yachting in the Arctic 
was not at all pleasant! I had never realized before just 
how far a ship could roll without going completely over. It 
was about all your life was worth to go from one deck to the 
other and from constant "hanging on" you developed 
considerable muscle weariness. 

With the violent rolling, the howling wind, the spray 
seeping into my cabin, I would do my best to sleep, with the 
comforting feeling that Captain Smellie was on the bridge. 
If he couldn't bring the old ship out of this storm, no one else 
could! Strangely enough, while keeping mum about all this 
at the time, Captain Smellie admitted at a testimonial dinner 
given him on the occasion of his retirement in 1945 that in 
November, 1942, between Greenland and Baffin Island, he had 
experienced one of his worst storms in a lifetime at sea, and at 
its height had doubted if the stout old ship would live through 
the night. 

All storms have an ending, however, and eventually we 
steamed back to Ivigtut, took on some 2,000 tons of cryolite, 
and headed for home. 

One of the handicaps of the inspection of the Eastern 
Arctic District was the inability of the Nascopie, because of 
shallow waters, to visit the four posts on Ungava Bay. The 
post managers would meet the Nascopie at Port Burwell at the 
entrance to Hudson Strait to interview the district manager, 
but this was a poor substitute for a personal examination 
of the post and its properties. Although commercial flying 
was not at all common in my day in the Arctic, it was de- 
cided that I should fly into Ungava Bay in June, inspect the 
posts partly by air and partly by motor boat, then join the 
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Nascopie at Port Burwdl for the summer Arctic voyage. The 
first of these flights was made in June, 1942, in a small two- 
seater pontoon-equipped aircraft chartered from Nickel Belt 
Airways of Sudbury and flown by Pilot J. G. Bell, who even 
then had a reputation as an efficient operator who was not 
averse to taking a calculated risk. The 1942 flight was a 
pioneering one all right, because to the best of my knowledge 
and belief we were the first to make this flight from Hudson 
Bay across the Labrador peninsula into Ungava Bay. 

We flew in a straight line from Sudbury, on June 10, 
arriving at Rupert's House at 10.30 A.M., having taken exactly 
four hours to cover 395 miles. Here we were greeted by 
post manager Jimmy Watt and his assistant Bill Galder, 
and after refuelling and a light lunch took off at 11.50 to 
arrive at Fort George at 1.50 P.M. Mrs. R. M. Duncan, wife 
of the H B C manager, insisted that we partake of another 
lunch, and after taking on some more aviation fuel we left 
Fort George at 4.30 P.M. to arrive at Great Whale River at six. 
We were very pleased with ourselves, for we had enjoyed 
lovely weather all the way, dear as a bell, and we had made a 
wonderful flight, 685 miles from Sudbury to Great Whale 
River on Hudson Bay. 

Next day we had to tackle the most difficult part of our 
trip, from Great Whale River to Fort Chimo, 450 miles across 
country never before travelled by aeroplane and not par- 
ticularly well mapped. The day was fine and clear as we left 
Great Whale River but it soon cooled down, for it was plain 
to be seen that we were definitely heading into the sub-Arctic. 
Many of the lakes were still frozen over and patches of snow 
began to appear on the north slopes of the hills. We ran into 
a bit of thick weather just at the time when we were most in 
need of good visibility. We were able to keep on course quite 
well, however, and after crossing the height of land between 
Hudson Bay and Ungava Bay finally came to the headwaters 
of the Larch River, The game was fairly simple after that, 
for the Larch River runs into the Kokjuak which flows north 
into Ungava Bay. Moreover the weather did not deteriorate, 
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with the result that we progressed very well. We were 
carrying spare gasoline in the cabin, so came down by an 
island on the river to refuel, taking only fifteen minutes for 
the job, then off again. We were quite happy, because we 
knew we must be on the right river. The Eskimo word 
Kokjuak means "big river" and without doubt this was a 
big river. 

We hit Fort Chimo right on the nose and landed there on 
Sunday at 4.30 P.M., having taken only five hours and fifteen 
minutes despite the time lost by coming down to refuel. I 
was very pleased at arriving at Fort Chimo the second day 
out from Sudbury, for I had finished a day's work in my office 
in Winnipeg on Thursday and now here I was at Fort Chimo 
the following Sunday afternoon! 

On Monday, June 22, we arrived at the inland post of 
Fort McKenzie, situated about 105 miles up the Kokjuak 
River. It was a typical inland post, with the Indians camping 
around during the summer months. Here I stayed two days 
on inspection work and on the afternoon before departure 
gave a speech to the Indians. On the 25th we flew south to 
Fort Chimo, remaining there for the night. Next day we 
flew over to Payne Bay, approximately 160 miles north of 
Fort Chimo. 

Those northward miles made a difference, for we saw a 
tremendous amount of ice in Payne Bay, milling back and 
forth with the ebb and flow of the tide, and the whole country- 
side presented a very wintry scene. At one time we feared 
we would be unable even to alight near the post. There was 
a nice lake a short distance inland fitom the post but it was 
still frozen solid ! It was very evident that we were flying in 
the Ungava Bay area much too early in the season, but I had 
perforce to take this risk if I was to connect with the Nascofrie 
at Port Burwell. To miss the annual supply ship would mean 
the loss of an entire year as far as inspection and administrative 
work was concerned. 

Fortunately, at slack tide the ice opened up sufficiently and 
we were able to alight on Payne Bay opposite the post. We 
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did not attempt to anchor or to tie up to a pan of ice, but 
floated around or gunned the engine when it was necessary to 
dodge the ice. Meanwhile Post Manager Coates with two 
Eskimos and a canoe scrambled over the ice, sometimes 
walking and sometimes paddling, to reach our aircraft. We 
discussed the ice situation, but because there was no safe place 
to anchor our pontoon-equipped plane decided we would have 
to give up the idea of staying at Payne Bay. We talked 
business with the post manager for about half an hour and 
gave him the mail, by which time the tide was moving the ice 
out of the bay again, so away we went while we still had a 
patch of open water in which to take off. 

Pursuant to prior arrangements, I released the aircraft at 
Fort Chimo and Pilot Bell returned the way we came to reach 
his base in Sudbury, Ontario; though he did give us some 
excitement when, due to fog and poor visibility, he spent a 
night on the (fortunately) calm waters of Hudson Bay. For 
my part I hired a motor boat with Eskimo crew at Fort Chimo 
to inspect Georges River and then on to Port Burwell, where 
I was in time to connect with the Nascopie and thus complete 
the Arctic inspection. 

Today Arctic flying is commonplace, but during wartime 
it had the spice of adventure, and Pilot J. G. Bell was just the 
one to make it even more piquant. The following spring of 
1943 I had decided to do without motor boats, and arranged 
for Bell to take me across the Labrador mountains to Hebron, 
there to leave me to await the Nascopie. We left Georges 
River one fine morning and were no sooner aloft when we saw 
in the distance a mass of cloud enveloping the mountains. 
Soon we were in it, the pilot climbing to get over the moun- 
tains, which incidentally we never saw. So here we were, in 
bright sunshine, mostly above the cloud bank, dodging in and 
out amongst the fog pinnacles, which appeared for all the world 
like mountains of cotton wool. It was a thrilling and 
exhilarating experience, but I could not help thinking how 
frail a thing was man to have such faith in his mechanical 
devices, for truly our lives depended on the steady hum of the 
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aeroplane engine. By and by I asked Pilot Bell how he would 
know when he had crossed the Labrador peninsula and was 
over the mighty Atlantic Ocean. "Oh," said he, non- 
chalantly, "the clouds will open up!" I didn't feel quite so 
optimistic myself, but sure enough the clouds parted just at 
the appropriate time, and we found ourselves on the Labrador 
coast. Because of a strong north wind we were somewhat 
south of our target, but it was no trick to fly north to reach 
the safety of Hebron Harbour in a few short minutes. 

It was Monday, July 21, 1947, the 278th annual voyage 
"trading into Hudson's Bay." Captain T. F. Smellie and his 
faithful Chief Steward Arthur Reed had retired in 1945, and 
the new master was Captain James Waters who had sailed 
as first officer on the Nascopie since 1941. We had sailed 
away from Wolstenholme at four that morning to steam across 
Hudson Strait for Cape Dorset, the next port of call on our 
itinerary. That afternoon the sky was overcast and threaten- 
ing but the sea was smooth. I was in my office-cabin packing 
my brief case with such documents as would be required 
ashore and looking forward to the usually busy session at Cape 
Dorset. Suddenly at 3.20 P.M. our ship ran almost gently on 
an uncharted reef off Beacon Island at the entrance to Dorset 
Harbour. It was just as if she were sliding up on an ice floe, 
though I knew immediately that such was not the case, for 
long experience had given me the "feel" of the ice; this was 
something solid and immovable. Dashing out on deck, I 
could see what had happened, but the tide was falling and 
notwithstanding the reversing of the engines she stuck fast 
in a perfectly upright position. 

Well, I thought, if this is going to be a shipwreck, it is 
quite a civilized one, for all passengers were able to get into 
the boats and cargo scows with unhurried orderliness; Fortu- 
nately too we were close to Cape Dorset post, and though 
terribly overcrowded it would be infinitely better than being 
camped ashore, or on the ice, while awaiting rescue. But 
just imagine one hundred men, women and a few children 
dumped on this small settlement where there were only three 
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dwellings ! The few women and children had the preference 
and were quartered in the H B C dwelling, while the Oblate 
Fathers and the manager of the Baffin Trading Company did 
yeoman service in housing as many as they could. They 
were quartered in warehouses and Eskimo rest houses in fact 
wherever available space could be found. 

The captain's plan was to try to float the Nascopie that 
night on the high tide. Post Manager R. Cruickshank and I 
went out in a motor boat at three on the morning of the 22nd 
to see how things were progressing, for we fully expected that 
the old ship could at least be refloated and brought into 
Dorset Harbour. We found that by means of kedge anchor 
and hawser, helped by the engines on a rising tide, she was 
already refloated and at anchor. Meanwhile, however, the 
weather had taken a turn for the worse, blowing and storming. 
The ship was found to be taking considerable water, though 
for the time being the bilge pumps were able to cope with 
the intake. 

At about 4 A.M. the anchor was weighed and an attempt 
was made to get under way. Being waterlogged forward and 
without effective speed in the narrow waters, however, the ship 
proved unmanageable in the strong tide rips around Beacon 
Island. Her bow touched the reef again and to prevent 
grounding the engines were reversed full speed. She then 
drove hard aground on another part of the reef, with her 
screw nearly half out of the water and a thirty-degree list to 
starboard. She was a doomed ship, and certainly looked like 
one, so about five on the morning of July 22 Captain Waters 
gave the order to abandon ship and the remainder of the 
officers and crew (most of the steward's staff being already 
ashore), took to the boats to land at Cape Dorset post. 

The first order of business was to inform the outside world, 
for hitherto we had said not a word about our plight, being 
confident of at least getting the ship afloat and into harbour. 
So radio schedules were organized at the local H B C Private 
Commercial Radio Station. The first message to go out was 
from Captain Waters to headquarters in Hudson's Bay House, 
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informing the owners of the loss of their ship. Next came 
J. G. Wright, the new officer-in-charge of the Eastern Arctic 
Patrol, reporting to Ottawa. Then came Inspector Parsons 
of the R.C.M.P., likewise reporting to his headquarters in 
Ottawa. Finally I sent my radiogram to my chief, R. H. 
Ghesshire, general manager of the Fur Trade Department of 
the H B C. The Wright and Parsons cables, being govern- 
ment business, were sent out free of tolls to the government 
radio stations at nearby Nottingham Island and thence by 
direct wireless to Ottawa where the news was released to the 
press. The cables of Captain Waters and myself, being com- 
mercial toll messages, went from Gape Dorset to Nottingham 
Island, thence to the government radio station at Churchill, 
there to be relayed to the Canadian National Telegraphs to go 
by land-line to Winnipeg. But the joker was that the tele- 
graph line between Churchill and The Pas, Manitoba, was out 
of commission that morning, due to some storm or other 
disturbance along the way. 

Meanwhile in Winnipeg my wife picked up a radio news- 
cast to the effect that the Nascopie was wrecked on Baffin Island. 
Like many others she just couldn't bring herself to believe that 
a famous old ship like the Nascopie could indeed be wrecked. 
On hearing the next newscast, however, she telephoned 
Hudson's Bay House. How did she knew the Nascopie was 
wrecked? Over the radio, of course! And how is it that 
Hudson's Bay House didn't know? That, for a few hours, 
was the $64,000 question, and meantime we had the anomalous 
situation of all the world knowing of the loss of the Nascopie 
excepting the owners! 

During the two or three days after the ship was wrecked, 
all the mail, the ship's bell, silverware and other odds and ends 
were salvaged, besides a supply of food for the large crowd 
on shore. But on account of the heavy swells it was dangerous 
work, particularly for the Eskimos who were anxious to do a 
bit of salvaging on their own, so the R.C.M.P. finally forbade 
any approach to the wreck. Catering and cooking was 
organized ashore and within thirty hours the H B C Canso 
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amphibian aircraft. Pilot Winny at the controls, was on hand 
to take off the women and children and some of the passengers, 
while a few days later the remaining passengers and crew 
were rescued by the government Hudson Strait patrol ship 
N. B. McLean. 

The Nascopie hung on to her reef for a few weeks but the 
impact of heavy seas eventually broke her back; one-half 
dropped into deep water, to be followed soon thereafter by 
the other half. Now she lies in the icy waters she had navi- 
gated so often and for so many years. The Arctic would never 
be the same without her. World War II was over, and great 
changes were in the offing for the Arctic and for the Eskimo. 
Verily, it was the end of an era. 
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in much, the same fashion as they had since the 
reign of Charles II. But with the opening of the 
railway in the north, with the advent of air- 
planes and radio, conditions that had lasted 
through centuries rapidly changed and a new 
era dawned in northern Canada. 

J. \V. Anderson traces this story and includes 
many a fabulous anecdote tales of courage and 
privation, humour in the bivouac and excitement 
on the trail. He writes too of the fur trade and 
its history over the past fifty years, interspersing 
his narrative with reflections and cogitations that 
give sharp insight into his theme. 

In commenting on his book Mr. Anderson 
says: "This is .the unadorned tale of a retired fur 
trader looking back on a way of northern life 
that has disappeared. ... I say unadorned 
because the temperature will not always be forty 
below, and while there are wolves in the tale 
they will not always be howling around the 
bivouac 1 

"Inevitably my story has to be autobiographical 
in structure but as far as possible I have kept 
my own little affairs, my personal triumphs and 
disasters, out of the picture. The facts put for- 
ward I know to be true, and where I have 
acquired information at second hand I have 
used only such as I considered accurate.** 
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